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Crystal-clear has been the 
success of this Zreat pen 


Standing, out sharply, as one of the real achievements in 
modern merchandisin}, has been the phenomenal advance- 
ment of this infallible and truly beautiful writin, instru- 
ment. Its outstandin?, leadership has been established, 
not only because it was the first to make use of that won- 
derful material Radite, which is practically indestructible, 
but because it was the first fountain pen to be uncondi- 
tionally Zuaranteed. From nib to dot it is built for per- 
manency. We insist that it be kept in fine operation, 
without any cost for repairs to the owner. And with 
its twin, the Titan pencil, it makes the ift of a lifetime. 


“Lifetime®.” pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


DIAMOND BRACELETS 
AND DIAMOND WATCH BRACELETS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
New YorK 
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Chamberlain 
$7.50 









Birmingham 
$7.50 





Manchester 
$7.50 


Inverness 
$7.50 


A {| , yw 
’ , i Feo 
IVE him )a Loewe for Christmas 


and you give him the world’s finest pipe 





FIND me a fame and fortune hunting Englishman or happier Christmas gift for the man who smokes. 


marooned in some far-off corner of the world—and 
Pll wager you'll find his best and most constant 
companion a good old Loewe briar. 


Without trick attachment, hand-made through- 
out, classic in design, secretly processed over a longer 
period of time than any other pipe made—the Loewe 


With men who know English pipes, there’s never _ today, as seventy years ago, is the world’s finest pipe. f 
any question about which one is best. Since 1856 Obtainable on this side of the water at the more 
Loewe of the Haymarket has been making this exclusive clubs and at the better hotels and to- 
matchless briar. Since 1856 there has been no finer _ bacconists, a few of which are listed below. 

of the Haymarket, London TE 





Featured, at The Rétz-Carlton .. The Plaza .. The Biltmore .. The Vanderbilt .. The Roosevelt .. The Commodore .. The Park Lane .. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Belleview Stratford, Philadelphia .. The Peabody, Memphis .. The Reed House, Chattanooga .. The Hotel Syracuse .. The Onondaga, Syracuse .. The Ten Eyck, Albany 
The Shoreland, Chicago .. The Willard .. The Mayflower, Washington .. The William Penn, Pittsburg .. The Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland .. The Book-Cadillac, Detroit 


Guaranteed by Faber, Coe &” Gregg, Inc., New York 
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The New KG 
TURNING POINT “ 


IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


The new, finer Chrysler “70” is a 
turning point in motor car body 
design—forecasting the new vogue 
in motoring for years to come. 


Its importance to greater beauty 
and greater comfort ranks with 
Chrysler’s supreme contribution 
to speed, power, safety and long 
life. 

It isa car whose fresh, new beauty 
ignores the accepted and strikes 
out into an even more pronounced 
Chrysler leadership. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies of exclusiveChrysler design 
—newer, more distinctive silhou- 
ette—newer luxury of comfort— 


newer, greater ridi 1g ease—newer 
richness of upholstery—newer, 
finer hardwareand fittings—newer 
refinements in controls and 
lighting—newer, more attractive 
color blendings far in advance of 
current harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance 
the new, finer Chrysler “70” offers 
the proved superiority of perform- 
ance, dependability, economy, and 
long life which are Chrysler.. 


For it is basicallythe sameChrysler 
“70” chassis, save for valuable 
tefinements, which is more em- 
phatically than ever years ahead 
of contemporary achievement. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION -OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Prices of the New “70” 
Are Radically Lower 


Notwithstanding the greater beauty and 
comfort of the new, finer Chrysler “70”, and 
the advancements and refinements—result- 
ing from Chrysler’s unique plan of Quality 
Standardization—which greatly enhance the 
“70’s” quality and‘ value, prices have been 
radically lowered as follows:— 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 


Roadster . . . $1495 $1525 $ 30 


Brougham . . = 1525 1745 220 
Royal Coupe. . = 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan . . = 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan. . 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 





THE NEW, FINER 





CHRYSLER M 


DEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 








DURING THE ENTR’ACTE 


Janice, who had sought Eve in her dressing room, cast a 
critical eye over the period costume. 


“T can understand, of course, how you’ve compressed your- 
self to that ghostly slimness, dear,” she said, “but tell me, 
how did you achieve the 2-A foot?” 


“Oh, just a secret I learned from the little ingenue in the 
company,” was Eve’s reply. 





Lucinda ition 

Most tive is the reptile ' a. : 

Callas — Sey sao ol 
Chicago 76 E. Madison St. Boston 360 Boylston St 


Cleveland 1708 Euclid Ave. 


Also obtainable at: 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York L. Livingston 
Milwaukee  Caspari & Virmond Co. Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 





Clhe 4edemode Shop 


CHeminine “footwear 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co, Toledo Lauber’s 


INC., 


VANITY FAR 


“Don’t be baffling, darling—you’re not the type. Tell me 
or I’ll send that 1910 photograph of you to the Sunday 
papers.” 
“Pedemodes—if you must know. It seems all the younger 
actresses wear them. They’re not a bit ‘stage-y’ but too 
sophisticated and smart for words. They cut positive 
inches from your foot, too!” 





Detroit 123 9 Washington Blvd. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GIFTS 


iiiccsiee becomes a voyage of new discovery 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue, for never before has there 
been gathered together such a brilliant col- 
lection of exclusive gift suggestions 
—Jlittle masterpieces of art from 
every port in the world. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


The Personal Shopping Bureau will give individual attention to orders 
received by mail or telephone —Plaza 4000, extension 380 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO, 
The Specially Shoprof Oxpiatons 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 





Heandsome ce = (os ls 
for Gifts 


on coats and wraps of smartest fashion in snowy ermine, Russian 
moiré caracul, rich black broadtail, fine dark mink or superb chin- 
chilla—-a remarkable collection with quality pre-eminent! 


401—Ermine coat, with white 402—Russian “‘baby’’ moiré black caracul 
fox collar 1450.00 coat, baum marten scarf 1850.00 
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403 —Imported net bordered handker- 
chief, colored georgette center 1.00 


404—Imported colored georgette hand- 
kerchief, point*de Paris lace 1.00 


405—Large colored georgette handker- 
chief, border of Lierre lace 4.00 





406—Imported white linen handker- 
chief, wide hand drawn border 3.50 


407 —Swiss Appenzell sheer white linen 
handkerchief, border of hand em- 
broidered dots, double row spoking 4.00 


408—French sheer white linen hand- 
kerchief, semi-hard spun, real Val. lace 
edge, hand revering 5.50 





412—Imported silk flower handkerchief, 
ombré colorings, veined in gold 1.50 


413—Evening handkerchief. large size, 
of colored chiffon 1.00. 


414—Imporied crepe georgetie handker- 


chief, hand emb'd corners 1.25 
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VENEZ AVEC MOI 


The smart woman’s own perfume! 
PERFUME 10.00, 20.00 
TOILET WATER 750 
FACE POWDER 5.00 
blanche, naturelle or rachel shade 
DUSTING POWDER 2.00 





An Oriental bouquet—one of 
our exclusive personality perfumes. 


PERFUME 9.50, 15,00, 22.00 
TOILET WATER 12.00 
FACE POWDER 1.50 


FLEUR» JASMIN 


Exquisite as the star-white flowers 
of its name. Youth’s own perfume. 
PERFUME 12.50 
FACE POWDER 2.00 
blanche, naturelle or rachel shade 
DUSTING POWDER 2.00 





dis OE ies 
gids : . age 2 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO, 
The Specially Shop of Oxpinatons 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 





veiled S harel; 
or Gils 


A SUPERB collection of handsome French and Italian evening 
shawls, from the plain shawl with silken fringe, to the 
magnificent shawl-wrap of metal brocade! 


xqu isite 


415—"'Hindoustan”’ an exclusive shawl- 416—An exquisite shawl-wrap of ombré 
wrap of metal brocade, silk border with velvet flowers, hand embroidered on cloth 
patch corners of lamé 95.00 of gold 85.00 
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The BERET 


AS IMMORTALIZED 4y the BLUE DEVILS of FRANCE 





worn by the younger sportsman wherever 


The debonair blitheness of the Blue Devils 


COLORS 
of France, singing their way into the jaws Navy Blue ChanelRed = Maroon informal apparel is the rule! An authentic 
Gold f French Blue White : ‘ ; 
of death—the sturdy independence of the  teeities Taoee Merton reproduction in keeping with Merton 
en izes: 9 inch, for children; 10 inch, fo ; uf . 
Scotsman—the honest reliability of the mre angue pere npg ym peerage leadership, The Beret comes in felt-like 


Beret to give a draped effect. 


Basque, have been caught in this smart At the better dealers or can be suede cloth, camel’s hair cloth, and velvet, 
. gar ' ordered direct from us. , u 
BERET. No wonder it is sponsored, alike, $3.00 Camel's Hair Cloth Velvet $3.00 with «a single seam for contour. Charles S. 
. Suede-like cloth $2.0 | . ‘ 
by Borotra and the Prince of Wales; and eres Merton €> Company, 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Brocaded dressing gown, 
silk lined shawl collar and 
sash, with satin lined slip- 
pers to match. In blue, 
brown and maroon. $45. 
Other gowns $25 to $150. 

















French linen handkerchiefs, white 
and colored grounds, hand rolled 
hems, $1.50. Others $1 to $3.50. 





















Spitalfield’s and other imported silk four-in- 
hands, in new patterns, $4. Others $1.50 to $6. 


EXPRESS ELEVATORS 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





Gifts 


that men will use 


Necessities of a Man’s comfortable living so 
attractively interpreted that their usefulness 
is enhanced by their good taste and smart ap- 
pearance. So that throughout the whole year 
he will find them continually essential to 
his comfort and convenience. 


Imported slip-on sweaters, beauti- 
fully woven in blending colors, 
$25. Wool golf hose to match. 
$8.50. Other sweaters $7.50to $45. 
Golf hose $3.50 to $12. 


Buckskin gloves with black ripproof 
stitching, $4.50. Others $2.50 to $11. 














Square mufflers of heavy twill Eng- 
lish silks in new plaids and checks, 
$12. Others $5 to $20. 
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Jewel box, 9-inch, English morocco, 
red, green, biue or 


purple. $10.50. 
Tan pigskin $14.00 












Folding photo frame; crushed calf. 
skin, pastel shades 4 x 6 
6 x 8 $14.50; 7 x 9 $15.50 
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Sewing basket, 1014 x 8% inches. crushed calfskin, 
pink, blue, purple, tan, green, brown, grey; with 
white wicker. $28.00. Others $12.00 and up. 








Envelope purse; brown, red. black. 
or purple calf, trimmed with 


blue, "tan 
python. $16.00 

















Women’s Gift Glove Box, one pair each 
mocha, fancy kid, suede slip-on. $10.20 

men, one pair mocha, cape-skin and 
chamois gloves, $11.85 













A man’s ‘“Compac-kit”’ 
cobra lamb $18.50. 
India goat $20.00 


black 
Tan or black 
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CATALOGUE 
Slippers, for women, suede finish leather, 


rose, blue, purple or tan; for men, tan or 
Travelling bag, sturdily made of brown, $6.00 


boarded hide or similar bag of (Mention size) 
walrus, black or brown, 


REQUEST 
leather 
lined. 18 and 20 inch $22, $23 
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Card Table, black lacquered 
wood, brocaded silk top; four 
ash trays $27.00 

Less ash trays, red or_ black 
decorated wood frame $21.00 











, aa 
atented folding 


toilet case. Black cobra 
hide with tortoise shell or amber color composition 
fittings. 


20, 22, 24 inch: $44, $45, $46 “Ayn onda (® 
UCYRIY 


The World’s Greatest Leather Stores 


NEW YORK 


404 Fifth Ave., (at 37th St.) 175 Broadway 


Boston: 145 Tremont Street 


Smoker’s bridge ne. 
A woman's fitted suit case, with p polychrome metal, sande: 
tray; used separately as parchment shade $27.50 








MINT IIIT MUMIA 
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Gentlemen’s Correct Clothing and Furnishings 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































Jacket—Single- or double-breasted 
plain or fancy cheviot, flannel or 
worsted. 


plain coloured, small de- 
signs, or club stripes. 


Gioves—Red cape, tan or 
gray buck, buttoned or 
slip-on. 


Watstcoat—Like suit, single- or 
double-breasted. 


Trousers—Like jacket, cut amply 


full with turn-up bottoms. ere Tks Rate 


ing plain toe tips. 
Socks—Wool or lisle of harmoniz- 


acai ; Hat—Soft felt, brown or 
ing colour and design. 


gray. 
SHIRT—White or coloured. a 


CotLtar—Stiff white doubled-over, coat of imported tweed. 


or soft attached to shirt. 


EEE Ee 





The Correct Attire For Informal Town Wear 


The week-end spent in town necessarily includes those intimate afternoon affairs where 
one is not acceptable unless well and correctly dressed 
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: : NOVELTIES 
A Gift List for Womens 
FROM TO ; FROM TO 
Te Bridge Sets . totes $27.00-$49.00 Jewel Cases.... $100.00 - $300.0 Addi 
J Desk Sets—silver, hip Beid:....... 650 - ay | Bee 
enamel and * Bags 
FROM TO FROM TO Miniature Cases... 8.00 - 56.0 
. marble......... 42.00- 450.00 Brid 
Bar Pins..... $500.00 - $6,300.00 Guard Rings ...$70.00 - $1,206.00 Frames—silver, gold, 2 | 4-00 - I5.09 Com} 
Bracelets ee 715-00 - 42,000.00 Lorgnons Sa oS ee 300.00 - 2,200.00 enamel ana Pen Holders Pe ie, Sine 5.00 - 8.00 Desk 
Brooches...... 400.00 - 33,000.00 Pearl Necklaces . 325.00- 550,000.00 0) 10.00 ~ $50.00 Bide Bou, ig.00 - jam Fitte 
Collars wanes a 800.00 - 7,200.00 Pearl Ropes. ++ 700.00 21,500.00 — pinyorneis ee a $00 - 12.5 
Diamond Pearl Scarf Pins 150.00 - 12,000.00 Monogrammed Play- a —_— Te 
CO ee 400.00 - 20,000.00 Pendants...... 00.00 - 21,500.00 ing Cards—6 Packs...... skies a ee , Ta 
' i ere 24.00 Vanity Cases..... 46.00 - 75.9 
eee 125.00 - 25,000.00 Rémgs........ II0.00 -175,000.00 f Bill 
WATCHES Ch ‘, 
FROM TO FROM TO Ched 
JEWELRY Ladies’ Platinum Ladies’ White Gold Cigar 
¢” Diamond Pen- Ribbon Wrist ties 
FROM TO FROM TO dant W atches . $850.00 - $3,200.00 Watches ew ee ae $75.00- $215.00 Cigar 
ere. $4.00-$300.09 Miéniature Cases. .$s0.0v - $165.00  [agdies’ Platinum Silver Folding Clocks 50.00 - r15.00 Cigar 
oo ee ee 6.00 - 200.00 Miérrors—vanitystyle23.00- 75.00 and Diamond Leather Folding Coke 
Bobbed Hair Combs. .25.00 - 65.00 Necklaces—all gold 12.00 - 70.00 Wrist Watches 450.00 - 8,500.00 Clocks. ......+4. 25.00 - 75.00 
er 4.00 - 300.00 Necklaces— Ladies’ Gold Gold Folding Clocks. 350.00 - 500.00 
Re f.00 - 600.00 semi-precious... .18.00 -2,500.00 Ribbon Wrist Enamel Clocks...... 85.00 = 200.00 ) 
Ie St Sa 2.00 - 275.00 Pendants........ 25.00 - 375.00 Watches..... 55-00 = 200.00 Jeweled Clocks... . 450.00 - 6,000.0 
; 5 ; igar 
Cigarette Cases... . 100.00 - 1,500.00 Powder Boxes... 2. 2 25.00 - 2,500.00 TABLE SILVERWARE Cigar 
Cigarette Holders... 10.00 - 400.00 Rings .......... 10.00 - 600.00 Gag 
¢ FROM ‘TO FROM —‘TO 8 
Crosses Jamie talk daa a: Pe eee Rosaries. a eel inn arr $20.00-5300.00 Trays.....ssse00. $11.00-$450.00 Corks 
Earrings......... ee ere Safety Pins...... wane os | re 6.00 - 20.00 Tea Balls ......... 4.00- I§.00 Flask 
Garters...... Deen © 65.00 Thimbles Besse create tae 8.00 - 10.00 Candlesticks....... 15.00 - 225.00 Tea Sets—s pieces. .275.00-1,900.00 
Hat Ornament Pins.. 10.00 - 225.00 Vanity Boxes . » + + 400.00 = 2,500.00 Ty ishes—various styles2s.00 - 350.00 Tea Sets and Kettle 400.00 -2,800. 
Lingerie Pins ...... 5.00 - 50.00 Wedding Rings— ere 35.00 - 400.00 Tea Sets, Kettle and 
Lockets.........+.- a Sen — ee ee ee 4-00 = 45-99 Sugar Baskets. ....14.00 - 25.00 Waiter. ...+..- $00.00 -3,800.00 
Lorgneties.......- a ee edding Rings— Prices on flat silverware—forks, spoons, cutlery, and serving pieces—gladly JEVE 


Mesh Bags....... 275.00- 1,500.00 platinum...... 30.00 = 135.00 furnished upon application. 
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LEATHER NOVELTIES 








FROM TO FROM TO 
Address Books...... $5.00 - $12.00 Jewel Cases of Tooled 
Baby Books ....... 20.00 - 38.00 OTT) 1) $8.00 - $48.00 
Bags (handbags) ...25.00 - 700.00 Overnight Bags..... 60.00 = 350.00 
Bridge Score Pads ...5.00 - 22.00 Picture Frames..... 8.00 = 45.00 
Compact Bags..... ZEOROO =<4OOS00 “PHISEG I). 6, ccs «bistros 8.00 - 100.00 
Desk Sets. oss sees 725500 =-300500° “SUEGASES 2.505 o.0ecse 30.00 - 150.00 
Fitted Suitcases... .125.00-2,500.00 Travelling JewelCases30.00 - 60.00 
A Gift List for Men. 
FROM TO FROM TO 
Bill Clips ....... $10.00.= $40.00 Dress Séts. ..... $100.00-$2,500.00 
Chains—vest ...... 15.00,- 200.00 Guard Rings........ 2.09 - 15.00 
Check Book Covers...75.00 - 200.00 Key Rings........ 10.00 - $5.00 
Cigarette Cases...100.00 - 1,500.00 Pocket Knives....... 15.00 - 60.00 
Cigarette Holders...10.00 - 400.00 Stock and Sp.rt Pins. .7.00 - 75.00 
Cigarette Lighters...s30.00 - 100.00 Suspenders......... 40 00 - 9$.00 
Cigar Cutters ....... 15.00 - 45.00 Tie Clasps and 
GHASTIOWS 0555 ba we 28.00 - 75.00 TIOVA CS. 55.5 sa.:0 ‘sale 5.090 - 80.00 
SILVER NOVELTIES 
FROM TO FROM TO 
Bottle Openers... .. $7.50 - $25.00 Pr. Military Brushes 
Cigarette Cases..... 18.00 - 100.00 and Comb...... $20.00 - Ss0.00 
Cigar Boxes. ...... 65.00 - 200.00 Smoking Sets...... 25.00 - 200.00 
Cigar Lighters.....25.00 - 60.00 Shaving Sets......18.00 - 36.00 
RSOIOWS 5-5. 6s a0 g.00 - 15.00 Tantalus Sets.....60.00 - 230.00 
iii bs ialio-s 25.00 - 600.00 Travelling Clocks...50.00 - 100.00 
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WATCHES 


FROM 


Men’s Gold Pocket 
Watches ... .$72.v0 - $1,200.00 


Men's Platinum 
PocketW atches .500.00 - 1,500.00 


TO 


LEATHER 

FROM TO 

Buckles and 

rary $8.00 - §75.00 
TNE, ok wenn 7.00 - 60.00 
(GE (Css Re 10.00 - 375.00 
Cigar Cases.......10.00 - 40.00 
Cigar Holders......5.00 - 20.00 
Cigarette Cases.....7.00 - 45.00 
Gifts for 

FROM TO 
Add a Pearl Necklaces $25 .00-$5 00.00 
Baby Books.........20.00 = 30.00 
ree 3.00 - 30.00 
Bib Chains... ......10.00 - 15.00 
Sajity Pitt... 255. 2.00 - 6.00 
Child's Cups ........ 9.00 - 42.00 
Child’s Bowls ...... 10.00 - $0.00 
Child's Plates.......10.00 - $0.00 


Child’s Porringers...12.00 - 36.00 


FROM 
Men's Platinum 
Wrist Watches $500.00 - $1,800.00 
Men's Gold Leather 
Wrist Watches. .75.00 - 350.00 


TO 


ARTICLES 
FROM TO 
Cocktail Sets..... $225.00 -$ 400.00 
Fountain Pens.... 12.00 - $5.00 
Hip Cases.........6.00 - 40.00 


Picture Frames in 
Tooled Leather... .8.00 - 45.00 


Umbrellas... .....15.00 = 145.00 
Wallets.......... 10.00 - 45.00 
the Baby 

FROM TO 
Child's Sets-knife, fork 


and spoon—large.. .$8.50-$12.00 
Baby Sets—knife, 
fork and spoon 


—small.......... 7.§0-= 12.00 
“Baby Pushers........ 2.50 - 8.00 
Baby Brushes? Combs 12.00 - 18.00 


Baby Military 


Brushes and Combs 10.00 = 20.c0 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


Gifts that Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS—FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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The Fifth Avenue Office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company at 
Forty-Fourth Street, 


Have You Considered 
Bonds as Gifts? 


oe as gifts, convey in 
a most appropriate way 
the wish to bestow something 


of intrinsic value. 


The staff of the Guaranty 
Company of New York at this 
Office can assist you in making 
a selection to meet the require- 
ments of each particular case. 





Banking Convenience 


at the Floliday Season 


A T this season our depositors appreciate especially 
the advantage of having accounts at this Bank, 
at the very center of the shopping district. 


Particularly do our women customers find the 
special facilities for their service and convenience a 
most appealing feature. Our Women’s Banking 
Department includes a large and beautifully appointed 
reception and rest room. A maid is in attendance. 
A number of tellers’ windows are especially reserved 
for our women depositors. 


Is this not an appropriate time to open an account 
with us? 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY “TRUST COMPANY 
oF New York 


FirtH Avenue & 44TH STREET 
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HEN she puts on her shoes, she seals 
her fate—in this short-skirted, sharp- 
eyed world where gazes begin at the 


pavement and travel up...slowly. If her feet 
aren’t her fortune—she’ll die poor. 


Feet must look slim, trim, small, smart. They 
must look as though they could walk, run, 
dance ’til the orchestra plays the milkman in. 
No feet are born that way — but all feet may 
slip smartness on in a split second...if the 
brain above knows how. 


Shoes with simple lines—the mode says so. 
Shoes of Vici kid — that give a feeling of 
slenderness, litheness, youth. Shoes in Vici 
colours—planned to add the first-and- last 
accent to a perfect costume. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 






Ohe nev Vici colours 


Wich PGI aic.a:<is cick golden brown 
Vici Cochin... rich, medium brown 
Vick Cintas «<< s0s rose brown 
Vici Walnut..... darkest brown 
Vict Rosette <.....0.08 winter beige 
Wich augers. 4a. 's16:s the smart blue 
Vici Grenadine ... deep wine red 


Vici Black . .. mat and glacé— for 
the chic black costume 


“Ber 


Vici means “I conquered”. Look for 
the Lucky Horseshoe stamped in- 
side your shoes—and you conquer 
luck from the ground up. 


C] kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The Fownes Sesqui is the modern man’s glove. It 
heralds a new day of comfort and common sense as surely 
as the lounge suit, golf knickers, the soft-collared shirt. 
No clasps or buttons to bother. It pulls on easily . . . 
comfortably . . . quickly . . . and stays on. The smart 
New Yorker will wear it about town with lounge and busi- 
ness clothes—for sports and semi-sports, and for country 
wear generally. We recommend it esbecially for driving. 











AT Fee & 


Originated by the Fownes Company (patent applied 
for), it is new and different from any glove ever made. 
Not a novelty—not a fad, but a real improvement in 
glove design; and because Fownes have made gloves since 
1777, ranking always among the best glove-makers of the 
world, the Sesqui inherits the distinctive Fownes quality, 
perfect fit and smart hand-pattern. In three shades; $5.00. 
Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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To WIN THE HEARTS and stir the pride 
of those you love the most—we suggest 
a Buick = Go to the Buick showroom 
today, and finish your Christmas shopping. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM : 


THE GREATEST RUJ [CK Ever BUILT 
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HOSE Christmas gifts. What planning, 
5 hat solicitude, what sacrihce they 
represent! And, alas! How quickly they 
are forgotten unless they fill more than a 
fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings 
happiness not merely for one day, but for 
all the days to come. For Radio—the 
great modern source of entertainment and 
knowledge—meets a permanent desire. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, 
you will want to be sure of rightness in 
every quality. With Atwater Kent Radio 
you are sure. Whoever receives it will be 
grateful—and the gratitude will last. 

Now only One Dial ¢o turn! 
Wuat the self-starter did for the automo- 
bile, Atwater Kent One Dial operation is 
doing for Radio. Now anyone can get as 
good results as a radio engineer—and get 
them instantly. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 


terv ¢c 


ube One Dial receiver, less tubes ard 
attached, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, brown 


1 G, same as Model H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23 


You don’t have to hunt for stations. 
Everything within range comes marching 
in as you turn the One Dial. 

There are no auxiliary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear the 
programs clearly. This is genuine ONE 
Dial control —swift, certain, reliable. 

For a demonstration before Christmas, 
see the nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: —The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in 
Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Vime, 8:15 Central Time, through: 

. Philadelphia 

Pittshurgh 

Buffalo 

- Davenport 
\ Mp/:.- 

St. Paul 

St. Louts 

Detroit 


w York WFI 
WOAE ». .-s 
WGR 
Woc 


WEAF 
WIJAR . 
WEEIL 
WRC 
WSAIL 
WTAG.. 
WTAM.. 
WGN 


. Providence 


WCCO. « « « 


« Cleveland 
Chicago 


KSD. .« 2 
WW] . « 


trated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


4, Atwater Kent, Pres. + 4742 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Keys to Happiness 


... and to the car of 
her dreams! 


OT ashadow ofa hint, not a word—then...on 
Christmas morning...a dainty little jewel case 
beside her plate, with the magic Keys to Happiness! 
What more charming way to give your wife or 
daughter a Christmas gift of luxurious loveliness— 
a Studebaker Custom Car. 


In The President, a Studebaker Big Six Custom 
Sedan for seven, you combine the joy of surprise 
and the thrill of custom beauty! It is a masterpiete of 
custom distinétion, with the beauty that appeals to 
a woman, the Stamina that appeals to a man, and a 
One-Profit price, $2245. Only seven American cars 
—costing two to four times more—equal it in 
rated power. 

Its custom interior is replete with every detail of 
custom luxury—Chase mohair or broadcloth uphol- 
Stery, exquisite broadlace trim, Butler finish hard- 
ware, silk shades, silk toggle grips, opal iridescent 
interior lights, smoking set, vanity case. 

Make this the happiest Christmas of her life by 
giving her the car vues dreams. Any Studebaker 








dealer will supply the magic Keys to Happiness and 


deliver the car on Christmas morning or when 
you wish. 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, 
exclusively Studebaker; front and rear bumpers; 
engine thermometer, clock and gasoline gauge on 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil-filter and air puri- 
fier; automatic windshield cleaner; rear-vision 
mirror; traffic signal light; emergency lamp on 
extension; 4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; 
Watson Stabilators; and two-beam acorn head- 
lights, controlled from the steering wheel. 


THE PRESIDENT 
A Studebaker Big Six Custom Sedan (for Seven) 


$ 2 2 4 f. 0. b. fa&ory, including disc 
wheels and 4-wheel brakes 
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And now the South. Sunny, 
warm days, bringing with 
them the stylish ease of sport 
apparel. 

Cheney Brothers have a 
line of cravats, made of French 
crépe, that are particularly 
adaptable for this type of 
wear. These ties combine skill- 
fully blended coloring with 
striking design, to produce 
| true style. They create the at- 
| mosphere of being ala page. 
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Less than $5.00 


Many articles listed under 
the first few classifications 
may also be obtained in 
a higher-priced grade. 


Address Books 

Anklets 

Arctics 

Ash Trays 

Autograph Books 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Bone Shoe Horns 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot Jacks 

Boot and Shoe Laces 

Boot Lifts 

Boot and Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 

Boys’ Caps 

adel Cuff Links 

Boys’ Gloves 

Boys’ Shirts 

Boys’ Sweaters and 
Jerseys 

Boys’ — a Gloves 

Boys’ Undergarments 

Boys’ Wool-lined Gloves 

Braces | 

Buckskin Gloves 


Caps i 

Calling —_ 

Card Casi 

Cheviot Shirts, White 

Cigarette Boxes 

Collars 

Combination Knives 

Combination Shoe Horns 
and Button Hooks 

Corkscrews 

Cravats 

Day Books 

Diaries 

Dictionaries 

Dressing Case ‘ace 

Drinking Cup 

Fancy Colored and Silk 
Handkerchiefs 

Felt Slippers 

Folding Boot Jacks 

Folding Scissors, Mole 


Case 

Gilt Sabre Chains 
Gloves, Leather and Wool 
Golf Garters 
Golf Gloves 
Golf Stockings 
Guest Books 
Handkerchiefs 
Hat Brushes 
Hat Guards 

ewel Boxes 

ockey Lifts 

ey Chains 
Key Purses 








Knitted Cravats 

Laundry Lists 

Lazy Tongs 

Leather-Back Clothes 
Brushes 

Leather Luggage Tags 

Memorandum Books 

Nail Brushes 

Nail Clippers 

Nail Files 

Neckties 

Peal Boot Polishes and 
Dressings 

Peal Shoe Trees 

Photograph Frames 

Pipes 

Pocket Books ae 

Pocket Coat Hangers in 
Leather Cases 

Pocket Knives 

Polo Belts 

Razor Cases 

Razors and Strops 

Record of Gifts 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes, 
Collapsible 

Shaving Mirrors 

Shirts 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery 

Silk T: - and Scarves 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Soap Boxes 

Spur Cases 

Spur Chains 

Spurs and Spur Straps 

Stocking Trees 

String Gloves 

Suspenders 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco ad 

Tobacco Pouches 

Tray Purses 

Unbutton Hooks 

Undergarments 

Walking Sticks 

Watch Alberts 

Wool Gloves 

Wool Half Hose 

Wool Mufflers 

Wool Slippers 


From 
$5.00 to $10.00 


Address Books, Calf 

Automatic Cigarette 
Cases 

Beagling Crops and 

hongs 

Bottle Sets 

Boys’ Blazers __ 

Boys’ Fancy Silk Squares 
and Mufflers 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


nitlemens 3 


C GSC LOTHINGs 


rnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Christmas Sugaestions 
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Boys’ Flannel Waistcoats 

Boys’ Fur and Fur-lined 
Gloves 

Boys’ Hats. 

Boys’ Leggings and 
Puttees 

Boys’ Odd Knickers, 
Breeches and Trousers 

Boys’ Reindeer Shirts 

Boys’ Shoes and Pumps 

Boys’ Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 

Brides’ Gift Books 

Bridge Scores 

Canvas Leggings 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar Cases 
and Lighters 

Collar Boxes 

Comb, Collar, Glove and 
Handkerchief Cases 

Custom Shirts 

Document Cases 

Dog Baskets 

Dog-Head Canes 

Dollar Bill Cases 

Dress Shirts 

Driving Gloves 

Dunhill Pipes 

Evening Waistcoats 

Fishing Helmets 

Flannel Shirts 

lasks | 

Fountain Pens 

Fox’s Cloth Spiral Puttees 

Glove Trees 

Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Golf Umbrellas 

Handkerchief Cases 

Hunting and Beagling 


orns 
Hunting Gloves 


Leather Slippers 

Leather Toilet and 
Dressing Cases 

Loewe’s Pipes 

M. M. Co. Pipes 

Match Boxes 

Metal Cigarette Boxes 

Morocco Tie Cases 

Olive Drab Wool Shirts 

Pewter Tobacco Jars 

Photograph Cases 

Pigskin Cigar Cases 

Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 

Scarf Pins 

Shaving Mirrors 

Sewing Sets 

Shawl Straps 

Shirts, Cheviot and 

_.. Madras 

Silk Tobacco Pouches 

Silver and Enamel Knives 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat Bottles 

Suspenders 

Sweaters 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Thermos Bottle Cases 

Tobacco Jars 

Tool Companions 

Tuxedo Shirts 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Undergarments 

Valet’s Hat Tools 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Wool Long Hose 


From 
$10.00 to $20.00 


Armchair Ash Trays 
Attaché Cases 


Bamboo Canes, Silver 
Studs and White 
Studs 

Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 

Boys’ Cashmere and 
Shetland Jackets 

Boys’ Dressing Gowns, 
Flannel, Wool or Silk 

Boys’ Mackintoshes 

Boys’ Shetland Jumpers 

Boys’ Town and Country 
Coats 

Canes 

Chamois Drawers 

Cigarette and Cigar Boxes 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 

Cowhide Golf Bags 

Cunliffe Shooting Seats 

Dancing Pumps 

Derby Hats 

Fancy Silk Squares and 

ufflers 

Fitted Work Baskets 

Flannel Waistcoats 

Fur and Fur-lined Gloves 

Golfers’ Rain Jackets 

Hunt Buttons, Engraved, 
Gold Plated 

Hunting Knives 

Key Chains, Snake 
Pattern 

a 5 Handkerchief 


‘ases 

Leather Puttees and Leg- 
gings 

Leather Waistcoats 

Lock & Co. Hats 

Odd Knickers, Breeches 
and Trousers 

Opera Hats 








Panama Hats 
Peal “‘Sam Browne” 
_ Belts 

Pipe Racks 

Polo Caps and Helmets 

Record Books 

Reindeer Shirts 

Rolls Razors 

Saddle Flasks 

Saddle Sandwich Cases 

Shoes 

Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 

Silk Pyjamas 

Silk Shirts 

Silver and Enamel 
Lighters 

Silver Match Boxes 

Sporting Record Books, 
Golf, Hunting, etc. 

Tie Cases 

Tobacco Magazines 

Umbrellas 

Ww — Army Officers’ 


ape 

Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 

Writing Folios 


From 
$20.00 to $50.00 


Beach Coats and Cloaks 
Blazers 
Bottles with Ivory or 
Silver Tops 
Boys’ Overcoats 
Boys’ Polo Coats 
Boys’ Suits 
Boys’ Trunks 
Boys’ Ulsters 
Breakfast Gowns 
Calendar Pencils 
Cashmere and Shetland 
ackets 
Collapsible Kit Bags 
uff Links 
Desk Sets (Leather) 
Dictionary Sets (Five 
vols., in Rack) 
Dog Travelling Bags 
Dressing Cases 
Dressing Gowns, Flannel 
Wool and Silk 
English High Lace Tan 
Grain Field Boots 
English Silk Hats 
Fair Isle Jumpers 
Fur Muffle Gloves 
Golfers’ Grips 
i Cardigans and 
ac 
Hunt W : Racing 
Colors 
Lady Plaids 
Leather Coats 
Leather Hat Boxes 
Leather Hunting Boots 
Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 
Liberty Chintz Gowns 


Library Sets in Leather 

Lock Bottles 

Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 

Mackintoshes 

Mail Cloth Golf Carryalls 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Raccoon Gauntlets 

Reference Sets 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep- lined Coats 

“Lock” and “Johnson” 

Silk Hats 

Steamer and Travelling 


ugs 

Steamer Trunks 

Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Town and Count: y Coats 

Travelling Alarm Clocks 

Travelling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane Hold- 
ers, Fibre, Canvas or 
Cowhide 

Velvet Hunting Caps 

Work Baskets 


From 


$50.00 upward 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Cabin Trunks with Hide 
Bumpers 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Custom Made Clothing 

English Fitted Suit Cases 

English Golf Travelling 


Bags 
Fitted Attaché Cases 
Fur-lined Garments 
Gold Hunt Waistcoat But- 
tons, each Engraved 
with Different Design 
Golf Capes 
Leather-lined Overcoats 
Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 
Luncheon Baskets 
Men’s Suitsand Overcoats 
Military Short Warms 
Monitor Bags 
Motor Goats, Slip-ons 
Motor Picnic Baskets 
Overcoats 
Peal Luggage 
Polo Coats 
Room Suits 
Saddle Bags 
Short Warms 
Sole Leather Trunks 
Sporting Crystals 
Tantalus Sets 
Tea Baskets _ . 
Travellers’ Toilet Cases, 
Ebony or Satinwood 
Fittings 
i and Dress Sets 
t 
Wardrobe Trunks 
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NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Bewevue Avenue 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
County Roao 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boviston 
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For Smokers 
who decide every Christmas 


that they havent 
a single brilliant friend 


A Lighter that lights at the mere press of a trigger 

























A friend you've admired all year sends a mauve ef, yf, 
smoking jacket—well, the moths are thankful. , 
Your fifth humidor comes from one to whom \ ‘4 
you showed the other four. Cigarettes and 
cigarettes—and never the kind you smoke. 





Good friends, bless their generous simple 
souls! They'd give you their last sou. Yet 
what paupers in imagination they seem. Nota 
clever thought among them. 


For men who go about in the evening, a silver or silver plated 
Douglass—monogrammed if you wish, and priced from $10.00 


Wait—this year there'll be a small package 


in many a smoker's stocking, and when it’s 
opened Christmas has come. 


For it holds a marvelous new lighter, the 
Douglass, which, if cased in gold or silver, may 
even bear your monogram or the family crest. 


Or, if someone knows your passion for color, 
you'll doubtless find it in that shade, done 
from lizard, ostrich, alligator or calfskin. 


But your real thrill will come when you 
work the lighter. It’s automatic! No what- 
nots to lift. No wheels to turn. Just press 
the trigger—there’s your light! 






4 
ae 
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And such is the genius of its fashioning that 
the Douglass adapts itself with equal grace to 


From leath ostrich, lizard, alligator and calfskin in a : : 
ee an ae Suet a See the vest pocket or vanity home it finds. 


variety of colors, one chooses the Douglass that slender fingers 
will hold. At $15.00 over silver or $17.50 over gold plate What a Christmas this will be for smokers— 
~ to have a friend “crash through” with some- 


This new Douglass, from the skilled hands of master gold- thing really brilliant. 


smiths, in solid gold case at $150.00. Solid silver case, 
$25.00, with inlaid gold stripe, $30.00 


The Douglass Lighter, by the way, is found at 
those very places where silver humidors, smoking 
jackets and fat cigarsare sold. The Douglass Co. 


The Douglass is auto- 
matic. Just press the 
trigger — there’s your 
light. Requiring scant 
attention, yet reward 


@ ing smokers with years 
Ba of unfailing service. 
_ Look for the name 
a Douglass on the bottom 
‘ of the lighter 


Be certain that you see 
the leather cased mod- 
els. You'll find strik- 
ing effects, to match 
your choice of other 


leather goods 


HARGRAFT 


The Douglass Lighter 
Sponsored by 
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Cfor Christmas 


Tt would be hard to imagine a more accept- 
able gift for men than a dozen pair of 
Trufab Bi-Spun Half Hose. 


' 


— Men Know Better 


IME was when men simply accepted their hosiery as a necessary but uninteresting part of 

their apparel. Today few men can gaze unmoved upon the intriguing designs and inspired 
color combinations so much in vogue. And those who prefer to present a well groomed appear- 
ance to the world know that proper hosiery adds just the right touch. Wool is, of course, very 
smart and will continue so through the spring months. Most men prefer the lighter weights in 
wool and rayon combinations. They fit much better, and when Bi-Spun*, wear months longer than 
ordinary socks. The Bi-Spun Trufab models now on display at the better class men’s stores and at 


department stores will convince you that the smartest hosiery can now be purchased very reasonably. 


Ciimax Hostery Mitts, Founded 1902 Athens, Georgia Mew York Office: 366 Broadway 


*The Bi-Spun Process 
Bi-Spinning is a revolutionary process developed 
by the makers of Trufab Hosiery, which doubly 
strengthens every thread, insuring longer wear 
and better fit, as well as a considerable reduc- 


tion in your Fully Guaranteed. 


hosiery bills. 
Prices range from 50c to $1.00 


HOSIERY for MEN 
Invisibly Reinforced 
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Royle LUGGAGE 


‘Travels with Smart People~ 


Nothing better reflects good judgment and taste than the Christmas 
remembrance. Wise then the person who includes Boyle Luggage 
in the holiday shopping list. Since 1860 it has been the vogue for 
correct travel. On sale at leading stores. 


In keeping with its distinguished quality, Boyle Luggage is now 
equipped with 

SESAMEE -7he Keyless Lock 
No keys to lose. | Greater convenience. Greater protection. 
Choose any of a thousand combinations. Change it when you 
wish. You are certain to like this Boyle feature. 


in O h nh B oyl e & (2., Inc. New York -St.Louis— Makers of Luggage and Awning Materials since 186) 
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ONLY ONE CAR - AND THAT A COSTLY TTALIAN STRAIGHT EIGHT - CAN 
COMPARE WITH THE HUPMOBILE EIGHT, ACCORDING TO THE OPINION OF 
ENGINEERING AUTHORITIES WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO KNOW ALL ABOUT ALL CARS 





NCLOSED AND OPEN 


BEAUTY. COLOR OPTIONS.LUXURY. IN. NINE E 
F.O.B’ DETROIT. PLUS REVENUE TAX 


BODIES. 11945 TO :2595 


~e 1860 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for Men 


Always—there is an inde- 
finable elegance toa J & M 
Shoe that fits in with a 
gentleman's idea of good 
dress. Nothing obtrusive. 
Nothing extreme. Yet in- 
variably—distinguished 
footwear for every 




















occasion. 


THE 
JOHNS 2 URPHY 
MARK HOE 
Newark, N. J. 





3 
Ritz Carlton Hotel 
New York “=a 


Black calfskin Oxford— 
hand made 
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GheNew 
Phantom. 
Nose 


™ is smartness in every thread _ or evening, they are completely correct; 

of the new McCallum Phantom their elegance would grace any smart 
Hose. The texture itself is sheerest of occasion. As a Christmas gift they are 
the sheer—and the figures, diamonds, preeminent. Indeed, McCallum Men’s 
stripes, and novelty shapes are woven Hose, of whatever style, are the one 


in like shadows. For formal wear, day _ really safe choice for Christmas giving. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PM Callum Men's Pose 
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E. C. McClintock was pres 
ident of Palaeopitus and 4 
member of Casque & Gaunt- 
let and Phi Beta Kappa, and 
manager of the Dartmouth 
Track Team. 




















For daytime or evening, Ide handker- 
chiefs, many in tasteful self-patterns, lend 
a touch of masculine smartness. They 
are made of fine imported linen, sheer in 
texture but remarkably long-wearing. 


«A MAN who dresses in good taste can 

be relied upon to show good taste in 
most other things,” says E. C. McClintock, 
Dartmouth ’26, chosen by his class as the 
man “most likely to succeed”’ in life. Men 
everywhere today recognize that good dress 
has an important bearing on one’s chances 
of success. Mr. McClintock points the way. 


“To my mind, good taste is largely a 
matter of avoiding extremes. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the choice of 
one’s clothes. 


Defining Good ‘Taste 


at Dartmouth 














In choosing wing collars, this Dartmouth graduate 
endorses the nice distinction between the Idetux for 
dinner clothes and the Idebrent with broader wing for 
strictly formal dress. 
“Colored shirts are correct dress when care- 
fully chosen. The soft shirt, such as the Ide 
‘Eton Street’ in white broadcloth, seems to 
have universal approval. Well-dressed college 
men favor the starched collar for smartness 
and style.” 








A fine white broadcloth shirt is Ide’s Eton- 
street 8. The extra long points of its soft 
attached collar won approval at Dart- 
mouth. For evening wear, the Monocourt 
2 was especially commended. 


Among the Ide styles pictured on this page 
are typical examples of the wide variety of 
Ide soft shirts from which Mr. McClintock 
indicates his own preference for the Eton- 
street in which he is photographed. 


Styles in Ide shirts, Ide collars and Ide 
handkerchiefs selected by men in ten of the 
leading colleges and universities as typify- 
ing good taste are illustrated and described 
in a new booklet which we will gladly send 
you on request. Address Geo. P. Ide & Co. 
Troy, New York. 
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HE Roberts-Wicks Dinner with marked good taste. It is as cor- 
Jacket illustrated treats the pres- rect in cut as it is refined in tailoring. 
ent vogue for tapering athletic figures Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 


ee ee ee 
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Dependability that has won 
World Leadership 


ECOGNITION of any product as being supreme in its field 
R comes gradually through years of merit. The first 
Skinner fabrics generations ago were worn only by the rich. 
They were counted a luxury to be afforded by the few. 


But the grade of silk used by William Skinner, founder of this 
business, and the care put into the weaving of Skinner’s 
Satins produced such wearing quality that their fame soon 
spread as a genisuine economy. 


What was a luxury then is today a necessity. The extra 
“LOOK 


service given by these remarkable lining satins makes them aa 
indispensable feature of every high grade suit or topcoat. 
Pure silk has great strength and elasticity—and incomparable 
beauty. That is why Fashion dictates Skinner linings—because 
America’s best wearing Satin is also the richest in appearance. 


In ready-to-wear garments look for the Skinner label. In or 
dering froma merchant tailor “*Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & sons.... Established 1848 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MAS 


FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 
suits and furs. Crepes, Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


kinners Satins 
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OU know the type of young man who 

seems destined to go on and up from 
the time of the first shave. Often it is born 
in them. Sometimes they acquire the qual- 
ity. They look the part of success; they act 
it and dress properly for the part. ~ These 
men instinctively choose good clothes and 
particularly good shoes. So many of them 
wear Banister Shoes, that we may be for- 
given a little pride when we know the high 


Write for the name of the nearest Banister dealer. 
Have us send you our booklet of the latest styles. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY ~~ Newark, New JERSEY 


?arrying them on—and up! 


Since 1845 the Choice 
of Gentlemen 
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places to which Banister Shoes have car- 
ried them. Not that Banister Shoes make 
success—they naturally associate with it. 
- We could sell Banister Shoes on good 
looks and on the fact that we create the 
latest styles. (Many an unknown named 
shoe style has been copied from a Banis- 
ter.) But with smartness and style there 
is a sheer value that makes these shoes the 
choice of the kind of men who wear them. 
Prices from $12.50 to $20. 
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Correct Foot-Wear 
for Winter-Wear 


The Indispensable Six 
(Gor Street Wear) 
SUMMER-WEIGHT OXFORDS 
MEDIUM-WEIGHT OXFORDS 
WINTER’ WEIGHT OXFORDS 
HIGH SHOES 
(Gor Other Occasions) 
SPORT OXFORDS 
FORMAL OXFORDS 


Fast Colo Eyelets reser WINTER’WEIGHT OXFORDS 


the smooth style lines of the 


Se See eae oe FREEZING WEATHER calls for heavier clothing ~ also 
pr Athens a heavier footwear. Although Goodyear Welt oxfords 

Look for the have become popular the year round, a sturdy Winter- 
Diamond <> Trade Mark Weight oxford is necessary to withstand rough winter 


usage. The Winter-Weight, equipped with practical 
visible fast color eyelets is the ideal oxford for the win- 
ter season. An indispensable part of every well dressed 
man’s shoe wardrobe. 





**There’s a Proper Shoe for Every Occasion” 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 


eManufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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VERCOATS de- 
signed and tailored 
in London, England, by 
Burberrys invariably set 
the standard throughout 
the world for the correct 
attire of a gentleman. 


Their extreme light 
weight and great warmth 
set a further standard of 
comfort which none can 
approach. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


For the name of your local dealer write to 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
14 East 38th St. 
New York City 


By Appojntment to H.M. King George V 
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TO HIS FRAULEIN..., Js a? 


Lasst blumen sprechen 
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TO HIS SENORITA .- - + 


Di lo por flores 













TO HIS SIGNORINA . . - « . 
La ditta di flort 





Flowers speak a language of love to the ladies 
of every land .... Many a shy, stuttering swain 
has ranked as a wise Demosthenes by letting 
flowers do the talking... . A word to the wise 
equals a dictionary to the dumb. 

Right now—this 
Christmas—is the 
time to start. Let 
flowers deliver 
your oration of 
adoration. 
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(Christmas is the time to 
replace your old set with the 
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RCA’s famous sets 
tried - tested - perfe cted 


EW YEAR’S music with the Christmas Radiola. ‘Ihe gay- Soft music tor the dinner party—-a Philharmonic concert for a 
of] gun 
est event of the year—and the smartest. A whirl of dance crowded drawing room—whatever you want, played at the volume 


tangled in bright streamers. A happy hubbub of noises. you want—and always as real as bringing in the orchestra. 


And the music—a twenty piece orchestra perhaps— And there are no batteries—just the current of your house 
: ; ; SREY ts ar dete tebe sapernhercrodyne 
sounding out clearly over the din. Dance following — feeding power to an eight tube super he er dyn 3 
\ : ' i . Its intricate parts are sealed up—and a single finger does 
dance—the finest orchestras playing one after another— i : , 
hee ) the tuning. 
a turn of a finger calling them in. Yet the only musical 





: y ; | aye ants etna tlateeed fe cad 
instrument in the room is a Radiola 30. Pas AA ae With all the new things that are being claimed for radio 

perhitersdyne with power “hus year, there is scarcely one detail that was not put in 
You cannot know what possibilities radio offers for every {eater /aiit im and lo? ee Radiola 30 a year ago. Now it has been tried—tested 


social occasion, unless you have heard the new Radiolas. /”4.- ‘Complite . Sax —and perfected. And it has proved itself in use! 


Radiolas range ‘ P 
Fe ey from & Buy with conf 
115 to $575— a \ CJ dence ws 
each a leaderat RCA See 
tts price, Y —eet 


- THE - MAKERS - OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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ere me eter aes football coaches differ widely in 
their theories and methods; but on this one point 
at least, they are unanimous. There must be relaxation 
to offset the strain and pressure of the game. 


Experienced motorists, whatever their individual 
preferences for this or that car feature, are of one mind 
on the importance of easy riding. They know how 
exhausting it is to motor under tension. They know 
how refreshing it can be to ride relaxed in easy com- 
fort. They know the value of these refreshing inter- 
vals between the crowding activities of modern life. 


The more experienced the motorist, the more certain 
you are to find him in a Stabilated car. He appreciates 
the serene confidence that Stabilators give him. He 
knows there can be no sudden, violent thrust of spring 
recoil. His confidence ends the exhausting tension of 
anticipation. He rides relaxed and arrives refreshed. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 

TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STS., PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 

Relaxation is possible only when you know that no force can throw you. 

The only way to prevent any force from throwing you is to resist each * ina 

in keeping with its magnitude. And right there you have the Stabilator 


principle. This Stabilator principle is patented—and Watson Stabilators 
enjoy complete, sole and exclusive license under these patents. 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 






















Such pre-eminent cars as: 


Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg Franklin 
Isotti Fraschini Jordan 
McFarlan Nash 

Packard Peerless 
Stearns-Knight Studebaker 
Stutz WillysKnight 


are standard equipped to give you 
relaxed motoring. 





TBALL,”’ says Hurry-up Yost, Michi- 
gan’s famous coach, “‘is largely a matter of 
pressure, give and take.” 


It is a game of pressure upon both the mental 
and the seited spans. Action is fast, quick 
thought is necessary, and contact is violent. 
The smart player relaxes at every chance. One 
of Yale's most famous, hard-playing captains 
used almost every moment when time was 
called to rest and relax at full length on the 
ground. 


“I teach my men to keep relaxed physically at 
every opportunity,’’ says Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame. Those unable to relax are soon 
worn down. Nerve tension drags them into 
slow-footed weariness. Inability to relax 
largely accounts for the dizzy upsets that fea- 
ture each fall campaign. 
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‘AULTLESS precision gives that 
matchless reliability which 
makes the Lincoln car master of 
every travel demand — with in- 
comparable smoothness and high 
speed, indefinitely sustained. 
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Lincoln appearance is conserva- 
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tive yet commanding —every = 
detail of appointment conform- ‘ so 






ing to the edicts of good taste. 






Best of all—the Lincoln you drive 
today is the car of your pride 
next year and far into the future! 








LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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1—The Blowing Whale towel, a big turkish towel, heavy weave, borders in pink, 
bl ld. er j der. Pri $2 
> 2 with holly and mistletoe design in blue, pink, 
z : 
; R sea tilew Dini tn wot ae ae peony r 2 
As te 3 Sdn Pb s0Vder tn Zola, Pink, Olue, livender. é 
ett - : 3 
mee: = plain stripe in boarder, in blue, pink, gold, ; cea | 
cre can. SR $ 
i 5 rders in laven- 





9-~The Flying Dolphin bath mat, in blue and in green, at about 33.50. 


j 


Dh ele tea Ene + ls and bath mats ar tah 
All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely tast. 





= Oe 
CANNON towels are famous all over EASY a SURE Cannon towels please the most pat- 
- @ * ite 5 eed A - - « Z 
the country for their good looks, iy OO .? ticular women L~.use of their love- 
CHOOSE ae PLEASE 


their fine quality and their reasonable liness and their yng wear. (cannon 


prices. Great hotels—housekeepers CANNON towels satisfy men and boys because 


on a large scale, choose them. they serve their purpose and do their 


Cannon towels are for sale in the LOW ELS job. . . . Cannon towels make a gilt 








: at . i aa 
better stores everywhere in the United Absorb quichly-Wear well-Cost less that people are sincerely glad to get. 
States. Ask for them by name. [ices Pars Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 


range from 25 cents to $2.50 each. New York. 
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Junior Coach DeLuxe 
Equipped as illustrated 
$1075 f. 0. b. Lansing 


| Model ‘*60’” Coupe-Roadster 
7-bearing Crankshaft Motor 
$1495 f. 0. b. Lansing 


HREE years ago something new in And today the Flint still leads its field 


medium priced cars was offered tothe — in performance, mechanical superiority, 
public, and a new era in motor car history and long-lived value. Flint quality is 
began. Vibration annoyances were elimi- available in three chassis sizes, all stand- 
nated. A 7-bearing crankshaft didit. Flint | ard body types, and three price ranges. 
introduced this important improvement. See any Flint dealer for a demonstration. 


Flint Junior $960 to $1,075; Flint ‘‘60’’ $1,260 to $1,495; Flint ‘*80°’ $1,450 to $2,125 f. 0. b. Lansing 
FLINT MOTOR COMPANY, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 


FLINT-SIX{ 
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HAND 
BRUSHES 


from 


$1.00 up 


HAIR BRUSHES 
from $5.00 up 





First made in 1777, and ever since the 
choice of the royalty of Europe, there 
is an old-world charm about these Eng- 
lish Brushes that makes them doubly 
welcome as a Yuletide remembrance. 


Kent Brushes for all needs and with- 


| apa Christmas gift for her or him is a Kent Brush. It 
is a compliment to the refined taste of the recipient—an 
expression of discriminating judgment on the part of the giver. 
From this famous line of imported brushes you may select gifts of \ r 
exquisite beauty, unsurpassed workmanship and enduring quality. | 


KENTS 88% BRUSHES “eres 


MILITARY BRUSHES 
from$7.50up 
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\ 
: : SHAVING 
in the reach of all are found at leading canna j 
department and drug stores throughout from t\ 
the country. $5.00 up J 
Made by G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., London, England TOOTH BRUSHES 
Sole Agents for the United States from 75¢ up 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INc. 
31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Tuxedo Set No. 2061, Krementz Qual- 
ity rolled white gold plate rims, smoked 
mother-of-pearl centers. Pair links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift case $15.00 





It is easy to choose a gift for a man 
if Krementz Evening Jewelry is 
your choice. For here is a gift that 
by its very nature must always have 
happy associations. It has many 
a “Merry Christmas” in it, for with 
Krementz Jewelry comes a lifetime 
guarantee. .~ You are sure, too, 
that it will express the best of taste; 
above all, it will be the 





Full Dress Set No. 1488, Krementz 
Quality rolled white gold plate rims, 
white mother-of-pearl centers. Pair 
links, 3 studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift 
case ° ° e . $11.50 


that wise women give to men 
who know... 


face when he recognizes the name 
— “Krementz.” He will appreciate 
the easily inserted, sure-holding 
famous bodkin-clutch back on the 
studs and vest buttons, which 
comes with all Krementz Evening 
Jewelry. ~ The well-dressed man 
should have at least two sets of 
evening jewelry—-one for Tuxedo 
and one for Full Dress. But 





correct jewelry for him..~ = no man ever had too many 
Men know the Krementz BODKIN" | sets! Therefore the troub- 


name. That alone will en- 
dow your gift with an au- 
thority that men like. You 
will see a happy light in his 








GoesinuixE |} ingquestion,““Iwonder ifhe 
iwancnor || has one,” may be forgotten. 


aye Each set beautifully cased. 
Prices from $8.50 to $50. 








Krementz Jewelry is sold by the better dealers. Write us for 
booklet illustrating the latest designs and Correct Dress Chart. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 


Established 1866 


— Time Does Tell 


NEWARK, N. J. 


kKrement3 





GIFT JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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PARFUMEUR 
PARIS 


The Jewel of Perfumes 


AT LEADING STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
THE WORLD OVER 


- Co } i y, 
~ an PPS se ' my ? ol. 
DESIR DUCCEUR Hearts Desire 
(Ruby Flacon) 
* r “ 
MONAME “My Soul 
alitd i) FLAS 
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MEN’S SHOES 





John Ward Men’s Shoes 
Prices: $7 to $11 
That final touch of perfection which 
‘completely satisfies the man of critical 
taste ~ ~ ~ Prices that have never be- 
fore been associated with shoes even 
approximating John Wards in quality 


and service. 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE 
Wo 


Shops in NEW YORK » BROOKLYN +» NEWARK » PHILADELPHIA , BOSTON 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York (ity 
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SPONSORED BY HARGRAF¥ 





PACK THE AG@rth Woods INTO 
YOUR PIPE BOWL 


HE campfire sends lusty orange flames 
to glow against the black and silver sky. 
The wind chants in the pines. Nobody talks. 

How a pipe tastes then! 

Sportsmen travelling deep into Canada 
found Hudson’s Bay tobacco there-—and 
promptly claimed it finer than any they had 
ever smoked before. 

When they returned, regretfully, to civili- 
zation, they brought Hudson’s Bay tobacco 
along. But never expecting to recapture to the 
full those magic smoking hours. But then—it 
happened. Hudson’s Bay tobacco scoffed at 
geography, tasted as it did beside the campfire. 
Brought the outdoors indoors. Released the 
North Woods tang and zest in every mellow puff. 

Most every good shop is now a Hudson’s 
Bay Company Post—for tobacco. Try it. 
Measured by mediocrity it is higher priced — 
measured by your pleasure it is priceless. 


Padson's Ban Compang. INCORPORATED 2%° MAY 1670 


HUDSONS BAY 
°Tobatto 


Cut Plug —sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Fort Garry—full-lavored and cool 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPRESSION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 


SPEED 
STAMINA 


SMARTNESS 


A FRENCH CAR OF SUPREME BEAUTY AND MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION FOR THOSE AMERICANS WHO APPRECIATE 
THEBE/T GIFTIZ OF THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


FULLY _EQUIPPED RENAULIY PRICED FROM 
$1950 TO $12,000 INCLUDING THE TAX. 












































REMAULT AIG I) Poo. NEW VORK (dTV 
SERVKE STATION AND PARTY 776-786 ELEVENTH AVE 




















Plan January Investments 
Now! 





Strengthen your 
Investment Position 


with 


ADAIR 


Guaranteed-Insurable | 


Bonds 


O ADEQUATELY diversify 
your investment holdings and 
strengthen your investment posi- 
tion, leading financial authorities 
advise the inclusion of a. certain 
proportion of high-grade real es- 
tate bonds. You will find Adair 
Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds ideal 
for this purpose. 
SAFETY—Underwritten by one of the 
oldest mortgage investment houses in 
America, with a record of over 61 
years without loss to’ any investor, 
Adair Bonds are guaranteed by Adair 
Realty & Trust Company, with capital, 
surplus and profits of $2,500,000. 


INSURANCE— Adair Bonds may be 
insured against loss of principal and 
interest in one of the largest surety 
companies in America, with resources 
over $30,000,000 


DIVERSIFICATION— Adair Bonds 
are secured by conservative first mort- 
gage loans on income-producing prop- 
erties in different cities. 


YIELD— Adair  Guaranteed-Insurable 
629% Bondshave inincomeadvantageof 
44% over 4} 6% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 
aap ss ar a 
18% over 5'4% bonds 


8% over 6% bonds 


Is it any wonder that so many in- 
vestors buy Adair Bonds to aver- 
age up both the safety and net 
yield of their securities? 


Mail the coupon for current in- 
vestment suggestions and Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


ADAIR REALTY 
ce TRUST Co. Founded /86s 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PRoFitTs $2,500,000 
He aley Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO » Inc. 
Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
New YorK St. Louis 
Ownership Identical 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
| Healey Building, 
| Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your booklet, 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be 


Guaranteed.” 


| Vame 


Address 
Dept. VF-¥ i 
1 
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A Christmas Gift 


new, useful, unusual 


F you have someone on your list for whom it is especially 
hard to find a suitable Christmas gift, give him a Tycos 


Stormoguide. It will be unu 


sual and unduplicated, and you 


know how hard it is to find a present with those qualities 


today. 


The Tycos Stormoguide 


is a simplified barometer that 


will indicate the weather probabilities twelve to twenty-four 


hours in advance. 


A glance at the moving ha 


nd, a moment to read the fore- 


cast for the change indicated, and you have the weather 
probabilities for the coming day. Can you think of informa- 


tion that is more welcome to 
any out-of-doors enthusiast? 


Stop at any good store de: 


golfers, yachtsmen, hunters or 


iling in scientific instruments, 


and they will cheerfully demonstrate the qualities which 
make the Tycos Stormoguide such an exceptional Christmas 


gift. 


Tycos 


STORM 


Stormoguide 2554, as illustrated, 
has a 35-inch silver metal diai 
set in a 7-inch frame, mahogany 
stand, 17% inches wide at the 
base. Highly polished, it is an 
ornament to any home, club or 
office. Price, $50.00. 


OGUIDE 


Stormoguide 2256X, first quality 
movement, compensated to over- 
come changes in temperature. 
Antique finished, round brass case. 
Five-inch silvered-metal dial in 
7-inch frame. Made to hang or 
stand. Price, $25.00. 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with 


a Stormoguide, one will 
of price—postpaid and 


be sent direct upon receipt 
safe delivery guaranteed 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
and 


110-112 Church St 


reet, Toronto, Canada 
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Only strong clean looking hair is healthy 


Is your hair 
thick and strong? 


ROTECT it from those two 

common ills—dandruff and 
falling hair. Either of them, un- 
checked, leads to baldness! 

Yet you can restore your hair 

to health even if they have long 
been sapping its vigor, with this 
simple treatment: 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with 
itsconvenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firm- 
ly, move the scalp vigorously in every 
direction, working the tonic thoroughly 
into every inch of the scalp. Comb and 
brush your hair while still moist. It will 
lie smoothly just the way you want it. 
This quick daily care will give 
your hair new health and vigor. 
Dandruff infection will disap- 
pear. Invigorated scalp circula- 
tion will feed the hair to new 
growth. Your hair is worth the 
trouble! 

You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine in all drug and de- 
partment stores. Each bottle 
bears the signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red. Pinaud Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York— 
sole distributors for Parfumerie 


Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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[heres something about them you'll like’ 
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_-—-—ss« $1145 to $1195. Freight and taxextra. = => 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 
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eA Pipe, Sir; 
for a GONNOISSEUR 


Something in you responds to the slim, sleek 


lines of a blooded-horse, to the romance of 
first editions, to Pompano Almondine by a 
premier chef, to the bouquet of Chateau 
Lafitte, vintage 1904. 


You will be fascinated by the flowing lines 
and glowing finish of England’s patrician of 
all pipes— Ben Wades. You will savor the 
flavor that steals through the stem to caress 
your palate. No other pipe is just like this. 


Since 1860 Ben Wade and his descendants 
have been pipe makers to the English gentry. 
Their pipes are famed in a land famed for 
pipes. They fashion the shapes for the men 
Exhibited at the 


better tobacconists and men’s shops. 


BEN. YADE 


BRIARS 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
Wrigl ty Building, 


who shape the fashions. 
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A perfect fitting collar is 
essential to a perfect Fall 
wardrobe, and Van Heusen 
is faultless in its fit because 
the fabric is curved by the 
loom that wove it. No other 
collar can fit so smartly, so 
comfortably, so faultlessly 
—because this is an exclu- 
sive, PATENTED feature. 


The Van Heusen is made 
in one piece — without 
starch, linings, seams or 
bands. It conforms to the 
curves of the neck natur- 
ally, because it’s made that 
way; Style is woven in. It 
fits without a wrinkle or a 


_— 


fault, and is distinguished 
by those clean-cut, crisp 
lines that spell ‘smartness. 
Van Heusen is the correct 
collar for Fall and for all 
occasions—notice the men 
who wear it. 


12 Styles — 50c Each 








The new PHILCUFF SHIRT has 
met with immediate success. 
Have you seen it? The CUFFS 
are made on the Van Heusen 
principle, of multi-ply fabric, 
with the fold woven in. ‘Either 
side is the right side.” JAsk your 
haberdasher to show you this 
new shirt with semi-soft cuffs. 
Price $3.00. 


PHILLIPS-JONES, N. Y. 
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VAN HEUSE 


the World's Smartest 


Collar 
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cy’ and Healing 


Used as a gargle, a few 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. in 
water, destroy germs, re- 
lieve irritation and soothe 
the inflamed tissue. 


Outside, used full 
strength, it breaks up con- 
gestion and relaxes the 
tension of the muscles. 


Used regularly as a gar- 
gle and mouthwash, it is 
not only cleansing and re- 
freshing, but a preventive 
of sore throat and the more 


dangerous infections 
which often fol- 
low. 


Send for free trial bottle WRG 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. J. 
Springfield, Mass 


Absorbine J: 














































Room D179 


It J 
Tas ENJOYABLE 
NEW WAY ~ 


Keep physically fit — radiantly 
healthy! You can now exercise 
and massage your whole .body 
in this surprisingly simple new 
way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are 
doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 
to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the 
Health Builder give a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment better than a 
skilled masseur. No electric current 
touches you. The Health Builder vig- 
orously massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, aids diges~ 
tion and elimination, strengthens mus- 
cle “tone” and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Over 50,000°men and women of all ages have used the 
“Health Builder” for health improvement upon the rec- 
ommendation of their physicians! Used daily in countless 
private homes, large medical institutions, athletic clubs. 
gymnasiums, ocean liners and by numerous physicians in 
their practice. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book showing the “Battle Creek Health 
Builder” in operation — with complete series of home 
exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





























VANITY FAIR 
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Stabilize your 
evening. 


hee... 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 
will do it ~ 


Nothing better for sluggish 
appetite than Abbott’s Bit- 
ters. Sample by mail, 25 cts. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 




















HOW MANY PEOPLE 


are you 7 


RE you just one person? 
\ The one you’ve lived with all your life until you’re so 


tired of her you could yell? 


Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even ke 


a cordon-bleu cook? 


You need New York! 


You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be vour start on the road to fame. [f 
not, you'll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 
vourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 


Ask us about special schools in your field today. 


one of our free services to the readers of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 





Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing! ... 





The one all your friends know? 


There's ro charge. It's 








New York City 
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ITS THE 


BEST MAKE 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


$9.00 















The BPM is the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Bruyere Pipes. 
At exclusive shops onl). 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
Stationery. 


7 


EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 
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Eveninc clothes by Hickey-F'reeman give the comfort, ease and 
fine appearance that are the indelible earmarks of fine tailoring. 


For sale at leading stores throughout the country. 


HickeuSfreeman (Jo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 

















Blanket of America. 





“The Outdoors 





On location, in pictures or 
sports, Miss Patsy Ruth 
Miller,Star inWarner Bros.’ 
Classics of the Screen, finds 
colorful-comfort in her 
Pendleton Indian Blanket. 














Answers the Christmas Quest DY 


PENDLETON INDIAN BLANKET-beautiful-—his- 
torical—-matchless in service-solves the gift 
problem. Appreciated for endless utility—out- 
door sports and recreation—around the home-on 
the sleeping porches-in the college dormitory 


Pendleton Bath Robes, made in many Indian Blanket patterns, 
slightly lighter in weight, also afford unusual gift possibilities 


Genuine ‘‘Pendletons’’ are sold by 3,000select dealers through- 
out America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 





PENDLETON. WOOLEN MELLS 
General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: 1o1 FranklinSt.,N.Y.City 

Mills: Pendleton, Ore., Washougal, Wn., Eureka, Cal, 














INDIVIDUALITY 


Striking a “different” note is this model in imported 
Black Scotch Grain, Baden Calf trimmed—also in Tan 
Calf. Merely one example of Thompson pre-eminence 
in exclusive patterns of built-in quality. Write us for 
name of nearest dealer. 
TuHompson Bros. Suor Co. 
Brockton (Campello) Mass. 
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ARIZONA 
Johnson 
Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 


thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


Oracle 
Triangle L’Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle ranch country. All modern conveniences. 
CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 


with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 

ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 
Pasadena 

Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 

year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 

looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 

Santa Barbara 

E! Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 

hotel in America’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 

atmosphere and privileges; golf and country clubs. 
Santa Cruz 

Casa Del Rey. Pleasingly homelike. 


noted for beautiful scenery and equable climate. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Write for booklet. 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 


inn. Long Island Sound shore. 
Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
Splendid roads. Historic region. 


Light House 
Luxurious estate. 
bathing. Garage. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de Sales. European 
and American plan. Excellent location. Modern 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Rates moderate. 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Cirele. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


FLORIDA 
Belleair 
The Belleview Biltmore opens for the winter 
season on January 7th. Cottages and bungalows 
with housekeeping facilities. All sports. 
Key West 
The Casa Marina. A huge fireproof Alhambra of 
concrete and steel. Deep-sea fishing, bathing. An 
individual playground. 
Long Key 
Long Key Fishing Camp. A paradise for the 


fisherman and his family. Attractive cuttages and 
bungaiows may ve rented with service. 


Miami 
Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. 
most exclusive and tinest apartment hotel. 
at the entrance to Fort Dallas Park. 
The Evergiades—Miami’s Beautiful New Apartment 
Hotel, affording hotel accommodations of the hishest 
character, Complete housekeeping equippedapartments. 


Miami's 
Situated 


Miramar Hotel. Fora discriminating clientele. De- | 


lightfully located on Biscayne Bay in the exclusive 
Miramar resident:al section. Write for bookict. 

Royal Palm Hotel. A stately and spacious edifice 
of Southern Colonial architecture. The grounds of 
this famous hotel are a perennial marvel. 


Miami Beach 


The Nautilus—Ideally located, beautifully ap- 
pointed. Attractive ncn-housekeeping furnished bun- 
galows. A Carl G. Fisher Hotel. Opens January 6th. 

The Fiamingo. Famed for its service, cuisine 
and a discriminating clientele. Recognized as 


Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotel. Opens January first. | 





In a locality | 














The Lincoln. Homelike with every comfort. Located | 


in center of all beach attractions. Catering to select 
clientele. Opens November fifteenth. 

The King Cole. Another Carl G. Fisher Hotel. 
embedying all the luxuries of modern hotel con- 
struction. Service unsurpassed. Opens December 15th. 


The Boulevard. Newest Carl Fisher Hotel. Easily | 


to everything. Moderate rates Open 
Comfort without extravagance. 


accessible 
throughout the year. 
New Smyrna 
Indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’’ in Florida. 
Secluded. Quiet. Riding. Hunting. Fresh and salt 
water fishing. All conveniences and comforts. 


Ormond Beach 


Hotel Ormond. Located on Pelican Island. One 
of the famous resorts where an atmosphere of 
homelike comfort prevails. Riding, golf, bathing. 


Palm Beach 


New Breakers Hotel. To he complete in December. 
Maintains ail the traditions of the Old Breakers. 
More beautiful, luxurious and comfortable. 

Roval Poinciena. A congenial seat of social ac- 
tivity amid semi-tropical setting. Every facility for 
entertainment. Excellent golf and a splendid clubhouse. 


St. Augustine 


Hotel Aleazar. Delightful location, facing the 
“once de Leon, across the Alameda. Caters to a dis- 
linctive clientele. Golf, riding, casino and the ‘‘cure’’. 


Hetel Ponce de Leon. A Moorish paradise of 


troyical foliage, quiet courts, arches, and spires of 
intriguing arabesque. 


Interesting social life 





ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


MAINE 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort, 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 
Bernardston 


Sernardston Inn. 
refinement for the tourist. 


An inn of perfect comfort and 
Famous for wonderful 


food. Main route to White Mountains. Golf. 
Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 

suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 


Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 


private home with hotel service of the highest type. 
Worcester 


The Bancroft. In the heart of historie New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadiliac. Luxurious appointments have been 
rombined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 25 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 
vator and modern appointments. Golf, tennis, 


saddle horses. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 

Newark 

The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 

Paterson 

The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 

Trenton 

The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers iuxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 

NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


hath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 
The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


New York City 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57tn St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
ind traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 
_ Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon ani 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 
and 


Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway 


theatres just a step beyond. 





hotel to choose? 


It is very easy! 


Vanity Fair 





How do you know? 


ates, 


OW, in a strange town, do you know what 
How do you know that 
the food is good? That the service is excellent? 
That the hot water is always hot? That, in short, 
the whole establishment is up to your standards? 


Before you buy your ticket, or head your car down 
a new road, consult the Condé Nast Travel Direc- 
tory in Vanity Fair, Vogue, and House & Garden. 
Here you will find the names of quality houses with 
a descriptive work about their individual specialties. 


Or if your journey goes still farther afield than the 
cities listed here, write to us. 


Write to us for any sort of information that 
will help you in your travels whether you zo 
by motor, train or boat. There’s no obligation. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 


House & Garden 
New York City 


. e | only 16 hours from N. Y. City. 
The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. | 











NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City (Cont.) 
Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. 4 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

The Touraine. 9 FE. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_ exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis, 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every moder 
Open all year. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 


Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Kodak City. Near shons and theatres. 250 rooms 
and baths, 

The Senera is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub. 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated, 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modem 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 


situated in center of city. 


NORTII CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
hut reasonable, The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 


White House Inn catering to those who prefer 


the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 
Pinehurst 
Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23rd. Comfort, 


A Spring-like winter 
All Pinehurst sports, 


Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hole courses; 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 


New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting. 
All Pinehurst sports. Opens Jan. 9th. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 


A ‘United’ hotel. 
Columbus 


Now the leading hotel. opposite 
the State Capito}, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Frie. 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 


friends, and moderate prices. 


The Neil House. 


Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welerme, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located. 


TEXAS 
El Paso 
Hotel Paso de! Norte. E] Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico 
VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its sliple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opening early in_1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tenniscourts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on i“ 
Maggiore. facing the beautiful Borromean Jslands. 
Folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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— 


An END has been put to the question as to whether the 
ultimate in luxury and in comfort are really found out- 
side the homes of the tremendously wealthy. Today 
they are at the command of the average person—in the 
Carlton Hotel in Washington. Here you will find the 
most modern furnishings and fittings. Here you experi- 
ence the delight of discovering an environment such that 
you can say: ‘‘This is where I belong; this is where I 
am at home.”’ 


Such is the Carlton Hotel in Washington. Its archi- 
tecture, fittings, furnishings and designs have been in- 
spired by both American and Continental practice. Such 
products as have not been available at their very best in 
America have been purchased abroad; thus came tiles 
from Holland, hardware from France, hand-tufted rugs 


~ HERE AN HOTEL BECOMES 
THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF LUXURY 


also supplies the Tuscan setting of the unique and lovely 
Giardino, or Patio as our Spanish friends call it. 

This hotel of international character shares its owner- 
ship and basic management with the famous Wardman 
Park Hotel, itself unique as offering all the facilities of 
a great American resort in a beautiful natural setting on 
the outskirts of the city. Erected in the center of the 
residential district, the new Carlton Hotel expands the 
Wardman service in Washington. 

There are only 257 rooms, a few available singly. 
Accommodations principally are in family, diplomatic 
and royal suites. It is recommended that you make reser- 
vations inadvance. You thereby will be spared all doubt 
as to your comfort in Washington, and on arrival will 
be taken directly to your rooms, where a clerk will 
be sent to register you 





from Austria, renaissance 
furniture from Italy, which 
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individually. 
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VANITY FAR 





HINK of it!—Christmas in bathing 

suits and palm leaf hats — loafing, 
resting, relaxing in a South Sea’s Para- 
dise — OR — Surf-boarding, Surf-canoe- 
ing and moonlight swims in velvet 
waters—Game fishing in tropic seas — 
Golf, polo, tennis, hiking, riding and 
motoring thro’ an enchanting flower- 
land of beauty and romance— THAT 
IS XMAS IN HAWAII with a hun- 
dred new thrills and every condition 
ideal for rest or play. 


Sail from Los Angeles over 
the Southern Route 


(smoothest lane of ocean travel on Pacific; 


Frequent sailing on superbly equipped 
liners. 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES—Largest and 
most luxurious first-class passenger liner in the 
regular Hawaiian service—22,500 tons displace- 
ment. Deluxe suites and spacious staterooms — 
(large number with beds and private or conne@- 
ing baths)—open and enclosed promenade decks, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, children’s play- 
room, veranda tearoom, garden lounge and mag- 
nificent dining salon. 


S. S. CITY OF HONOLULU—A companion 
luxury liner to the flagship — 21,000 tons dis- 
placement — will be added to the fleet this 
winter — increasing present service from two 
sailings to three sailings monthly. Every state- 
room on outside. All staterooms with beds. 
Majority with private or conne@ting baths. 


S. S. CALAWAII—particularly popular cabin 


liner — all staterooms on outside — best of 


LASSCO service. 


ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 — $323.50 — $406.00 


—and upward covering every ship and 
shore expense depending on steamship 
and hotel accommodations selected. 
Three weeks time—Los Angeles back to 
Los Angeles—5'% to 6% days each going 
and returning. 8 to 9 days in Hawaii 
including the 3-day wonder trip to Hilo 
and Kilauea volcano. 


For all information apply any 
Authorized Agent, 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


New York, N. Y. 
505 Sth Avenue 


Chicago, IIL 
140 South Dearborn 





San Diego 
21-12 217 E. Broadway 





» 
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West Indies 
Cruises 
Five voyages, 
16 to 26 days 
duration. 
WhiteStarlin- 
er Megantic. 
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Sail away to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Seek Lands of Sunshine on our Four Winter Cruises 


You can enjoy the advantages ofa skilfully planned 
cruise and still have freedom in arranging your stay 
in the Mediterranean. Makesuch stop-oversas you 
desire. Spend a month in Egypt, or any place you 
choose—another famous ocean liner will pick you 
up to carry you over the remainder of an ideal 
itinerary. 

You can make the trip in as little as 46 days, or 
stay all winter if you please, accomplishing each 
step of your journey comfortably and leisurély. 


ADRIATIC LAPLAND 
Sailing Jan.-5 and Feb. 23 Sailing Jan. 15 and March § 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stop-overs from ship to ship arranged if 
desired, or you may cross Europe and return from a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Haifa(for Holy Land), Alexandria(for Cairo 
and the Nile), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, New York. 


Address, Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York; our offices else- 
where or authorized agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 








FEBRUARY IsT marks the open- 
ing of Hawaii’s most delightful 
hotel—the Royal Hawaiian. Lo- 
cated on Waikiki Beach, the 
Royal Hawaiian offers you lux- 
uries such as are found only in 
the world’s finest hotels. 18- 
hole golf links, 20 acres of gar- 
dens, splendid tennis courts, land 
and water polo, motoring over 
perfect roads, horseback riding, 
swimming and surf-riding. 

For full information and rates, ad- 
dress the Matson Navigation Company 
at 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 140 South 


Dearborn. Street, Chicago; 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
ote 


AMERICAN PLAN 
409 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

RESERVATIONS ARE 
BEING MADE 


NOW 











WARD LINE 








RINTED Romance! Pictured Adventure! Put 





them aside for the more satisfying realities of this 
wonderful cruise. Splendid ships. New friends and 
interests. A wonderful foreign capital, with tropical 
gardens, old forts and churches, a gay life and people. 


Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. 


10Days §$ ] 60 and 
up 


all Expenses 
» 
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Including motor tours to all 
Principal points of interest. 
MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105. Round Trip $185 


Ask any Authorized 
Tourist Agency or 


WARD LINE 
Ft. Wall St., New York 
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short tri 
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world 
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Baggage 


Insurane 





OU need not be an ex- 
tensive traveler to bene- 

fit by the protection of Tourist 
Baggage Insurance. Through- 
out the year it will protect you 
against loss of personal effects 
on every journey, in hotels 
and public places and where- 
ever they are outside the 
greater safety of your home. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 





Insurance Company of North America 


Sixteenth St. at the Parkway : 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D.D.12 & 





Name ...... ent 
See eee cneekesbawaweesaceee H 
RY csccsr at eccenacen’ State.....------ 1 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 
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Z The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise All the Way Round 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A complete voyage devoted extensively and exclusively to the great Latin-American Continent—from Panama 
to Patagonia—from the Andes to the Straits of Magellan—from the Caribbean to the Plata—from Lima to Rio. 
Pre-eminently this winter's ONE WAY of seeing the famous Southern republics luxuriously. 








Gangway!—for Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanque, who knowing the com- 
plete orneriness of our home- 
grown Februaries and Marches, 
pack up and taxi to the ‘‘Laconia’”” 
and, welcomed by conspicuously 
alert stewards, sail for the South. 


Picture them only four days out, 
simultaneously finding June in 
midwinter and Spain off Florida; 
for in Havana, more Spanish than 
Spain, the caballeros and senoritas 
re-act exactly as peradvertisements 
to the stimulus of ‘‘ZLa Paloma’”’. 





They cross the piratical Caribbean 
to Colon in Panama, then make for 
the Pacific through the Canal, 
steaming close to the once so-popu- 
lar “‘Gold Road’’, formerly a favor- 
ite promenade for the moreserious- 
minded pirates and gold-diggers. 


Down the ‘‘Rainless Coast” (the 
Andes towering inland) they sail 
to far Peru and Lima—a true 
antique, with Medieval churches, 
prehistoric Incas, buried Conquis- 
tadores and habits including every- 
thing from duels to bull-fights. 








From Peruvian Mollendo they go 
inland to Arequipa, an Andean 
city cuddled by a volcano, whose 
market-places, overrun by abori- 
gines in conspicuous ponchos and 
pompous beaver-hats, may safely 
be characterized as “‘riots of color’’. 





Then they visit Tacna-Arica, that 
debatable land where military 
gentlemen have trouble with their 
teeth, and where the landscape is 
largely composed of invaluable 
nitrates broken by trains of super- 
cilious llamas and ragged Indians. 


They continuedown the West Coast 
to see Valparaiso and ambitious 
Santiago, the capital of Chile— 
the *‘Shoe-string Republic’. Here 
they admire parks and palms, 
boulevards and beauties, military 
mustachios and modish mantillas. 


Now, maybe, the Blanques tempo- 
rarily leave the Cruise for a trans- 
Andean trip across the Argentine 
pampas to Buenos Aires and then 
further to Paraguay for the double- 
starred Iguazu Falls— which are 
just one Niagara after another. 
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The ship, however, heads for the 
Straits of Magellan. The scenery 
heggaring description, bristles with 
“Ancient-Mariner’’? albatrosses, 
“A-Gordon-Pym” penguins, Rock- 
well-Kent peaks and memories of 
crude Tierra-del-Fuegan savages. 








After Punta Arenas, the world’s 
southernmost city, the ship sails up 
the Atlantic for Uruguayan Monte- 
video—in effect South America’s 
Atlantic City with beaches which 
are the rendezvous of bathing for 
the beauties of fully five nations. 








Across the Rio Plata lies Buenos 
Ayres—the one and only “B.A.”’— 
Paris they claim, of the Western 
World. Perhaps. At any rate itisa 
real metropolis. Who has not heard 
of its opera, its exclusive Jockey 
Club, its magnificent race course? 





Then Brazil. The Blanques land 
at Santos, the ‘‘World’s Coffee- 
pot’’, for a trip on the world’s most 
expensively maintained railway 
through the heart of the demitasse 
country to illustrious Sao Paulo 
and the snakes of Doctor Brazil. 











After that they see Rio de Janeiro 
—sublime on its sublime harbor. 
Here are boulevards beyond com- 
pare; sidewalk cafes gratifyingly 
Parisian; mountains popping sur- 
prisingly up out of the suburbs and 
the famous Sugar Loaf aérial tram. 








They call at historic Bahia, cross 
the Equator (old stuff—they have 
already tested it on the Pacific) and 
visit Trinidad, seeing, among other 
sights, the famous Pitch Lake, 
a shrine for traffic-cops, being the 
birthplace of all our asphalt streets. 








Then to San Juan in Porto Rico— 
the U. S. again. Skyscrapers and 
Spanish forts rub shoulders, and 
commerce thrives in an atmosphere 
made pleasantly romantic by old 
Ponce de Leon and other well- 
spoken-of, blood-letting captains. 











Then, on April 1, the familiar old 
Ambrose Channel, Staten Island, 
the Statue of Liberty and Manhat- 
tan. Our Uncle Samuel tips his hat. 
**Gangway’’, he says, “‘for the long- 
headed Blanques—clever people to 
have missed our rotten winter’’. 








NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Sails from New York, January 
The cruise-ship is the popular Cunarder “Laconia’”—20,000 tons—newly equipped at Raymond-Whitcomb's 
suggestion with additional rooms with bath and manifold other conveniences. 


Booklets —Ship-plans—Schedules of Rates ($975 and up) from 


29, 1927—returns April 1, 1927 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ge Golfing Clan 
Is Gathering 


OOD FELLOWS that love golf 

—whether they play it well or 
poorly—are meeting nowatPinehurst. 
There are bracing days of outdoor 
sports; in the evenings, good fellow- 
ship and gayety at the Carolina Hotel, 
famed for its tempting menus and 
luxury of service. 


Four 18-hole golf courses, designed 
andpersonallysupervisedby DJ.Ross, 
are in perfect condition. A program 
ofchampionshiptournamentsinevery 
sport is in full swing. An overnight’s 
journey of 16 hours from New York 
lands you at the Half-Way Mark Be- 
tween Winter and Summer in time 
for breakfast. 

Whether it’s for a week-end or an 
all-season’s stay,the Winter Country 
Club for People of Affairs offers you 
enjoyment and sociability every 
minute of the time. 

The Carolina now open. Modern 
equipment: every room with bath, fire- 
proofed by complete sprinkler system. 
28th season. Address: General Office, 


pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 














Adjoining ancient Spanish capital, Monterey, on the historic Mi Peninsula, + 
125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles nah ~ my ce Na 








cA Week or Two 











at the new Hotel Del Monte is a week or two in Paradise. The 
sports and social center of the West ... the home of Eternal 
Springtime . . . always. @The social season is always in full 
swing. One is never at a loss for divertissement. (The sporting 
season is year ‘round. Two championship golf courses, the 
famous 17 Mile Drive, boating, swimming, fishing, tennis, polo 
... truly the new Hotel Del Monte is the answer to heart's de- 
sire. (Youth, beauty, and individuality are 
always prominent here. 








Cant S. Srantey, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California 


Del Monte Properties Company 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have permanently located at Pebble Beach, distin@ive 


residential colony near Hotel Del Monte. Pebble Beach informati be had i i 
Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties meg weston p wo oaee am 
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Miami’s Beautiful 
New Apartment Hotel 


! The EVERGLADES 
Miami, Florida 


ON BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
Overlooking City Park 
and Biscayne Bay 
NOW OPEN 

A 17-story fireproof 
structure affording hotel 
accommodations of the 
highest character. Also 
housekeeping apartments 
of 1, 3 and 4 rooms, com- 
pletely equipped, with 
daily maid service. 


(cA Fred F. French Property) 
WILLIAM M. GALE 


Manager 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 

















Rolls- 
Royce 


GAME FISH and BIG GAME 


Mexico—Private Yacht 


Owner’s absence makes new private ninety-foot. 





Cars sea-going Diesel yacht, with crew and full equip- 
x ment, available for party of six men or three 
For Hire couples for month’s cruise this fall or winter to 
’ : the Gulf of Lower California. Big-horn sheep, 
Don't bring your car to New York. mule deer, wild boar, quail, ducks, geese, shore- 
Avoid the responsibility by hirin birds, tuna, sail-fish and sword-fish. Party being 
a Rolls-Royce. Uniformed chauf- organized and to be guided by men thoroughiy 
: familiar with hunting and fishing in Mexican 
feurs with thorough knowledge of waiters. Total expense Los Angeles and return 
city, clubs, hotels and theatres. guaranteed not over one thousand dollars each. 
j H ; Two or three children under twelve with family 
poanange eager to iy any dis- party, no extra charge. Will consider individual 
tance. Write for BookletD for rates. applications and try to arrange a congenial group. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. References exchanged. Address all inquiries to 
411-B CENTRAL BLDG. 

Queensboro Plaza, New York A. GROV SEATTLE, WASH. 


Telephone Stillwell 7100 














4 STRESA 
(Lac Majeur) 
awadall GRAND HOTEL et des 


Write now for fullinformation on a trip ILES BORROMEES 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. faskid dis dace htet ettaation 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU delightful excursions 

:~ 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 


Golf—tennis—horse-races, etc. 
































“Hotels of Distinction | 






NEW YORK 
“ ANDBOSTON 


THE PLAZA 
Faco Steany Pacsornt 
Jonn O Owen Manncen 

New York 
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cAddress 
H. S. DouLton 


SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 

cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 

best shops. Rates and bootlet on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Hotel La Salle 
50 East 60th Street New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 
manent and transient guests. Centrally 
located. 








Cuarces La PRELLE Manager 


Your Home 
in Hollywood 


When you visit Los Angeles this winter, stop 
in Hollywood—the amusement center of South 
ern California. And make your headquarters 
the Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 











This beautiful new hotel is completely sur 
rounded by things to do and see—in Holly. 
wood and Los Angeles. We promise you the 
best time you have ever had—and the most 
reasonable. 














Write us for 
booklet de- 
scribing Holly- 
wood, The 
Hollywood 
Plaza, rates, 
etc.—or wire 
us for reserva- 
tion. 


Llywood Plaza Hotd 
The ea haar me 








SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet and photographs, 
write to 


The Seven Dash Ranch 
Jounson, Cocntse County 


ARIZONA 
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“Here, I believe, is the finest of all motor cars. This unreserved statement is made 
with profound respect for Pierce-Arrow’s esteemed contemporaries and with full 
cognizance of Pierce-Arrow’s past achievements. All the pleasure, comfort, economy, 
safety and pride of ownership that money can buy are embodied in this new car. 
Pierce-Arrow dealers are offering demonstrations”... MYRON E. FORBES, ‘President 
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Follow the ur ~ to Hollywood ~- 


Golden Days and Clorious Nights 








OWN where winter 

is summer—on the 
coral shore ’twixt Palm 
Beach and Miami—rising 
like a palace out of fairyland, 
is Florida’s most entrancing ; 
retreat from the snow and freezing winds of the 
north—Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Right on the ocean, looking forth on tropical beach 
and sea, it is the center of life as you dream it. 
Balmy breezes blow through your rooms. You don 
bathing suit and go straight to the broad beach 
with its gently rolling surf. No halfway climate. 
Real summer warmth without nip in the air nor 
bite in the water. 


Spacious chambers with gorgeous decorations and 


at Lloridas Most Be autifil Flotel 





furnishings—conveniences and refinements, match- 
less amidst the most luxurious appointments, single 
out this magnificent hotel for your comfort and 
delight. Delicious tablefare, freshened and enriched 
with vegetables, fruits, butter, milk, and eggs from 
the hotel’s own farms, intrigues your appetite. 


Every outdoor sport and recreation invites you— 
golf on two excellent courses, horseback riding, 
tennis, motor boating, aquaplaning, deep sea fishing, 
and bathing on the peerless beach. Every night 
dances, recitals, concerts make it a favorite rendez- 
vous in Florida’s brilliant social playground. 


Florida enchantment at its best is here. Turn your 
back on winter and catch up with the sun at Holly- 
wood. Write, and complete information and rates 
will be sent promptly. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Ave 
On Dixie Highway—-Two Railroads—and Inland Waterway 


Houtywoon: fonda 


Florida's all- year seaside city . 


. A place to live 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG 
Founder 
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SOUTHERN 


ROCK 
PACIFIC 


ISLAND 


ipeines 


Not “ Purveyor to Her Majesty,the Queen,” as in Victorian 
England, but Conveyor for Her Majesty, the American 
Woman. Full half the train devoted to her comfort. 
Faster this season—leaves Chicago — Rock Island Lines — 
8:30 p. m., arrives Los Angeles—Southern Pacific Lines—9:30 
a.m.—only two days and three nights en route. Similar 
fast schedule returning—leaves Los Angeles 5:00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 10:00 a.m. Extra fare, ten dollars. 

Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules. 
No extra fare. 

Through the Apache Trail country to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara and Phoenix, Arizona. 


EN SIATE 


LIMITED 
TO CALIFORNIA 
Saves a Business Day 


Rock Island and Southern Pacific Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities \ 
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Florida 


HEBelleview Biltmoreopens 

for the winter season on Jan- 
uary 7th. There is every outdoor 
sport— bathing, fishing and boat- 
ing; riding, motoring, tennis and 
trapshooting— but most of all 
there is Golf. Q Attractive cot- 
tages and bungalows with full 
housekeeping facilities or hotel 
service as desired, are available. 
For information, write 
the New York office: 

The Biltmore 4g 















Direct train service to 
the Belleview grounds. 





American Plan 


A” The sseiien Pie 
(Belleview 

‘4-7 Biltmore 
A. Bysmm Biltmore Institation 


ON THE WEST COAST 


QOHN McENTEE BOWMAN~Aresident CHARLES A.JUDKINS=~Vice President. 
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Sail on the Holiday Cruise 


Gio the West Indies 


From New York, December 18th on the 


S. S. RELIANCE 


“The Ideal Cruising Steamer’’ 





Here is a fascinating 15 day holiday 
adventure to tropical seas and en- 
chanting isles of perpetual summer. 











A glorious vacation cruise of happy 
days and carefree nights to Jands of 
wonderful beauty and charm. A “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrim- 
age” to San Juan, Kingston, Havana, and Nassau. 


Additional West Indies Cruises 





Sailing from New York 
JAN. 8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises $200 up 27 Day Cruises $300 up 


The Retiance is ideal in size and appointments for tropical 
cruising. Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball room, 
spacious decks, sunlit swimming pool, gymnasium and many 
other features. The wide cruise experience of the manage- 
ment and staff assures unexcelled service and comfort. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
131 State Street, Boston 230 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 









































spend a winter holiday? 





Warm days and cool nights . . . life 


A ‘‘DUDE RANCH’’ IN FLORIDA 


A real western one, and only thirty 
hours from New York by direct Pullman 


Can you think of a nleasanter place to 








Read This 


Interesting B ooklet 


A city almost surrounded by 
the turquoise waters of 
Tampa sip and the Gulf of 
Mexico. . . bathed in balmy 
breezes... a delightful cli- 
mate . . . sunshine 360 days 
in the year... all kinds of 
fun and entertainment ... 
reatly increased accommo- 
lidanea8 this is told in 
detail in the beautiful, new, 
illustrated booklet we have 
prepared for you. Write for 
your copy today. Address: 
A.V. O'Connor, Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Re cica: 


“The Sunshine City 
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ull to a BEACH 
Make this your foumeys End. 


‘TH chosen winter capital of America’s “success- 
ful people’. Nearest resort to the warm Gulf 
Stream—comfortable bathing all season. Here the 
outdoor sports are colorful, the social functions 
brilliant—in surroundings of alluring sub-tropic 
beauty. 

Everything from golf to hunting, fishing, yachting, 
motor boating, aquaplaning. Theatres, concerts. 

Business opportunity for you, too, in the solid en- 
terprises of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach. Millions invested every year in 


“ Summer 
the new business buildings, homes, apartments, hotels. 


"Winter Permanent population tripled in last five years. Con- 


structing magnificent Atlantic harbor at Lake Worth. 
Wealth production from the wonderful farming in 
the rich bask country an Fey ity factor—3 and 4 
big profit oe s a year from the same acres. The 
great future o Palm Beach is an open book to every 
visitor. 


PAEM BEACH 





" vad | Ms: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ty Nile sMhdbbMii, 404 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 
ee WEST PALM BEACH, 


FLORIDA 


ee 





vigorous or as lazy as you tie —riging, 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, golf 
—or just lolling in the gracious sunlight. 
That’s Indian River Ranch! 

Secluded in 240 acres of semi-tropic coun- 
try, nevertheless it is only a mile from the 
Dixie Highway, and two from New Smyrna 
where trains f--m the north all stop. 
Individual cabins, each with bath anil 
electricity, are grouped about a_ main 
ranch living room, well stocked with booss 
and lounges. 

Rates are moderate. Guests are received 
from November to May. eferences are 
given willingly—invariably requested. 


WAYNE E. CONNOR 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
P. 0. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 











Write The Condé Nast Travel 


Bureaufor Travel Information 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANCHoR new oil 
burners at rates including hotels, 
guides, drives and fees. 

121 days $1250 to $2900 

ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “California” sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times B!d¢., N. Y- 
pene 
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on the 


rgest Steamer 


Sailing to the Inland Sea 
thespecially chartered W hiteStarLiner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Famous for her luxurious 


appointments and equipment. 


From New York January 22 
Returning March 30, 1927 


HE Mediterranean is one 

of the first lures of all in- 
formed Travellers. It is the 
Sea of Romantic History, infinite color, a superb 
climate and a great variety of human life and 
scenic grandeur. 


The Homeric Winter Cruise occupies 67 
days in springlike weather—along an en- 
chanting route, including Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Monaco, 
Southampton (for London) and back to 
New York. 


Worth-while shore excursions. Entertainments 
aboard to suit all tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Cook’s matchless service attends to all your wants. 


A New Way Around the World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike any previous 
World Voyage. A New Tour of Educational and 
Recreative Travel. 

The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, 


The East Indies, Ceylon, South and East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 
Sailing from New York January 12th 
From Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


Illustrated Cruise Guide Book and full information upon request. 


THOS. COOK % SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphi Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Vancouver 
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Is Nature’s infallible way of lavishing 
her tropical gifts of sunshine, color and 4 
fragrance. There is only one Gulf Stream, 
only one coast line blessed by its magic— 
the East Coast, the ocean shore of Florida. 

That is why this East Coast has so long 
been, the most natural place to spend the 
winter. The great resorts of the East 
Coast, and the most modern double 
tracked system of the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company are man’s contribution 
to Nature’ in making the Magic of the 
Gulf Stream so delightful and so possible. 

The magnificent new Breakers at Palm 
Beach, opening about Christmas time, is 
only another expression of hospitable 


@ &xperienced service. 
Te Other hotels opening from Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
For information or booklets address 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
(FLAGLER SYSTEM) 

2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
or General Offices, St. Augustine, FLORIDA 
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THE CITY 
THAT NEVER STOPS 


Not even the severest hurricane 
that ever struck the United States 
mainland stopped this Magic City. 
Before the wind ceased blowing the 
work of relieving the injured began 
and in the days and nights follow- 
ing, the spirit which built this 
amazing city, manifested itself in 
reconstruction without parallel in 
speed and efficiency. 

Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami in 
an official statement made Septem- 
ber 24th, six days after the storm, 
following a thorough inventory of 
the damage declared: 

“Of the 150 hotels in Mtfami, Miami 
Beach and Coral Gables 75 per cent were 
not damaged to any great extent. ‘The 
year around hotels are operating as 
usual. Of the 1200 apartment houses, 
70 per cent received little damage. All 
hotels and apartment houses will be 
completely repaired and put in first 
class condition within 60 days 

“I want to give positive assurance that 
our friends will find Miami this winter 
the same enjoyable, hospitable, comfort- 
able vacation city it has always been.”* 

The ‘‘Comeback’’ to normal has even 
heen faster than predicted. The greatest 
entertainment program any resort ever 
‘ianned will be carried through without 
change. 

Eleven sporty golf courses, with many 
tournaments; herse racing on a million 
dollar track; thrilling dog races; e.- 
citing Spanish Jai-Alai contests; surf 
hathing daily, or your choice of pools 
in magnificent casinos 

1200 miles of smooth, dustless motor 
roads Game fishing, motor-boating, 
yachting, horseback riding, tennis, polo. 
Pryor’s Band—Free Daily Concerts 

In Open Air Royal Palm Park 

Millions of Dollars have been spent 
this summer in improved motor higi- 


ways. Direct de luxe trains to Miami 
from New York, Chicago, and Detroit 
Through pullmans from all principal 


northern cities. Speedy ocean voyage in 
the finest coastwise steamship service 
in the world. direct from New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 


Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. 

These rates guaranteed by Greater 


Miami Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. seascn. 

2400* units (two persons) at $600 and 
under averaging $1.50 per day or 
less per person. 

2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 

1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 

3000* units (two ormore) at $900 to $1260 

Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater 
Miami Apartment Association. 

*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 

or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Miami, Florida 
This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami. 
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COME TO 












quisite Jsle 


of Delight 


AYs of brilliant sunshine—tempered to 
springlike softness by cool trade winds... 
thrilling sports of land and sea—golf, tennis, 
polo, hunting, fishing, yachting motoring — 
their joys intensified a hundredfold by the 
gorgeous tropical setting... brilliant, fashionable 
gatherings at the races—or the famous jai-alai, 


Euro 





land, Ge and Italy at moder- 
te cost, 


al Cc - 
‘Write’ for illustrated literature FREE, 
giving complete detailed itinerary. TOUR 


Art Crafts Guild 50% 
Travel Bureau 


Dept. 313, 500 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Illinois 





fastest of games. 


Then the glamour of night time in Havana... 
living memories of a bygone age—romantic, 
| fascinating — persisting, defiant of the gay mod- 
ern city in their midst...carefree pleasure seek- 
ers thronging luxurious hotels, theaters, the 
opera, cafes—the magnificent Casino de la 
Playa where the Goddess of Chance holds 
sway...an entrancing experience...foreign, in- 
triguing...indescribably different. 








Come to Cuba now—it’s only 90 miles from 


America. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 








For information apply to any Cuban Consul or the Nasional 
Tourist Commission, Havana, Cuba 











37 Days for #385" 
——™ 


You can go abroad for thirty-seven 
days or more, at modest srpanse, SEE 
with the Art Crafts GuildCollegiate 
‘ours. gongenia — =e England 
composed of college studen' 
neee mie pealey members and Holland 
rofessiona! ople — eac! : 
Sarbomeiee, condusted. A dence Belgium 
orchestra from a famous American France 
University accompanies tour. 
via Canadian Pacific | VISIT 
“World's Greatest Travel System” London 
Plenty of deck space on shipboard i 
for dancing, games, rest and! recre- Paris 
ation. vn Stratford 
Weekly sailings from Montreal 
and. os ec daring — ed and Oxford 
. o days down the pic 
turesque 3 Lawrence. Only i ur Amsterdam 
lays open sea. week in London 
Eight days in Paris. Three days in The Hague 
stend. Fascinating trips to English Brussels 
castles e espeare Cour try 
the battle areas and other places Ostend 
famed in history and literature. B 
Ample time for individual sight- ruges 
seeing and shopping. and other points 
Tour price ircludes all necessary of interest, 
expenses on ship and shore. Exten- 
tions to Scotland, Ireland, Switzer- 
rmany 
















ART CRAFT S GUILD 
Collegiate Tours, 
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and return 





SAIL from San Francisco for 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila,returning thesame way. 
Or return direct from Japan to 
Seattle via the Admiral Orien- 
tal Line. Liberal stopovers. 
Palatial President Liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. A world famous cuis- 
ine. A sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco (every fort- 
night from Boston and New 
York for the Orient via Hava- 
na, Panama and California). 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ivobert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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Cunard S S.“SCYTHIA” 


Jt Annual Cruise de Luxe 


K pe. 
N E AR ae he Smal 
- 


NE Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 


tony ] Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 


Monte Carlo, France, England. 
The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterranean, 





under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 
Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port in- 
cluded in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long 















Lexury Craises tothe stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. YC 
West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. throughout 
various “Aquitania”’, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria” , -d Line Ste: 
uae dates”. q ' € serengaria”’, or any Cunard Line Steamer. Europe 
Sailings: Jan., Feb. Full information on request. Prompt reservation -advisable. Independent or 
' Ww 


and March. ii cort, 
“Frank Tounet Co, FRANK TOURIST CO, (st.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York Securing All 


in cooperation wii Reservations in 


Rollers Awerice 1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco mR oe 














PARIS CAIRO LONDON 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the Lavest “I 


cMediterranean ih inaee au 


PALESTINE EGYPT shee] 4 bracing 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation —Lux- 


urious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertain- stay at Vi rgi nla 


ment, on board the ‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic splendor, 


strange and thrilling sights‘in interesting Old World H ; Be ean 
ie ot springs 




































By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hottanp-America L1neE’s own management 
THE “ROTTERDAM’”’ 


24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


a® 


Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERAR Yincludes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully 

lanned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 
umber of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $930 up. 
American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder ““F” on request to j | 
HOLLAND- > Fa rn 
AMERICA LINE| west INDIES 


Jan. 29(15 days), Feb.17 (27 days) 
2126 sit tow Yok |" the HOMESTEAD 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Leccerious . . 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, SPeean Christian S.Andersen Resident Mgr. 
St. Louis. Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., ‘ 


Seattle, New Orleans, San raged ta lsle)e Springs Virginia 








Francisco Mexico City, Montreal, 
Winnipeg FRANK TOURIST CO. « 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 















Special winter rates on request 
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DANCING | 





 FOKINE 


ma | 


School of the Dance 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 











JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, daficing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 
“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 








JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 


Adults or Children. Class Lessons $ 
ing 
ging) 
1541 Broadway, N. Y. 


1.00. Stretch- 
Tap (Clos- 


BRYant 6342 


and Limbering, Musical Comedy, 
Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 
Cc, 





ROSETTA 


O’NEILL 
DANCING 


esata -Rhythmic—Ball Room 


**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 


746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
Phone Rhinelander 6770 





CHALIF S388 sou 


“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 


163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 





, ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. Rates reduced this month, 7 E. 
43rd St., N. Y., Vanderbilt 





CANSINO 
— DANCING 


Studio $0. Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet _on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 





HE schools listed on these pages are 


here because they reflect, 
standards of taste and discrimination that are the editorial properties of Vanity Fair. 


in their school ideals, the sanie 


In writing 


them you will receive special consideration if you identify yourself as a reader of the magazine, 
But if you wish advice on some individual problem, Vanity Fair is at your service. 


CagnpE Nast EpucaTIoNAL BuREAU. 


23 West 44th Street, New York 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 








They’re Happy at 


The facilities at Chevy Chase 
Country School for caring for few 
boarding children of pre-adoles- 
cent age are unique. The number 
of children is limited to twelve or 
fourteen. This is one of the few 
schools where sister and brother 
can be placed together. Boarding 
students live in the home of the 
Principal. 

The most careful attention is 


Sranwoop Coss, Principal 





CHEVY CHASE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR PRE-ADOLESCENT CHILDREN 


paid to diet, to hours of sleep, and 
all other health requirements. 

Situated at Chevy Chase, one of 
the finest suburbs of Washington, 
with open fields and woods ad- 
jJacent. 

Association with large group of 
day pupils from Washington and 
Chevy Chase. 

Children may enter any time of 
the year. Rate adjusted. 








SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 
“Just the place 


MERRICOURT for children’’ 


Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, super- 
vised play. Large play lawns, gardens and orchard. 
Private kindergarten, Ist grade, tutoring. Rev. and 
Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 





SCHOOLS ABROAD 


SCHOOLS ABROAD 











a 
, 


G TONE 
Science 


CHATEAU oz: BURES— 
(a, School for Boys ) 
PAR VELLENNES | Scine-et-Dise ) 


buildings, central heating, modern plumbing. 
laboratory, Manual _ training. Extensive 
Milk, eggs, and vegetables from our 


athletic fields. 
farm on premises. 
examinations under competent experts. 

Prospectus on application to Headmaster. 


Preparation for American University 














MARTHA GRAHAM 


Classes and Private Lessons 
Studio 707 Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 1350 











| MissBarry’sForeignSchoolforGirls 


FLORENCE, ITALY ‘ 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historic Tours. 
Lower School for younger girls. October to June. 


| Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 





DRAMATICS 


SCHOOL ABROAD—ART 


BOYS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS. 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 


Acting 
Develops Poise and Personality 


NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in cooperation with 


for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 


Teaching Directing 





ARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING — Interior 
Architecture & Decoration, Costume & 
Stage Design, Decorative Illustration, etc. 
Open All Year Visitors Welcome 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Address or 2239 Broadway, New York 








APPLIED ARTS 





for use in any vocation in life 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


shh | 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 


Course A—Professional 
\. Course B—Domestic Course—How 


| BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Training Courses 
to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prosnectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





Room 262L CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


adalat aad alt ly 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Analysis and 
Diction, Psychology, French. 
Theatre. 


SECRETARIAL 








Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Fully Equipped Little 
19th year. Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 
» Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 








GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


TECHNIQUE of 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 








OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training 
for Young Women 
One year course. Resident and day pupils 
Florence B. La Moreaux, A.B. 
Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





On picturesque Susquehanna 
midway between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 190 acres. Un- 


excelled faculty. Modern equipment. Separate 
department for younger boys. All athletics. 
Golf course; swimming pool. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 











A Special Type of Boarding 


ROX BU RY # 


School. College 
Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tuterial Method, 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 








162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 





s YS 
Games with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
sIRLS OYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Slee. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


00) 











Your letter of inquiry about schools will 
receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 

















FINE ARTS 





ee 





nN Winter Term—s2nd Year of 

ay The ART STUDENTS’ 
N LEAGUE 

215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES — In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 


Send for Catalog V. 














ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San.Francisco 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


Fall term now in session. 
Modern equipment. 
and Applied Arts, 


Beautiful new buildings. 
Professional training in Fine 
Normal teachers’ courses, 


= 
FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Lee F. Ranpotpu, Director 

















CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 7!2W, 59th St 


Creative Art for creative people 
Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 
THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 Washington Square North 
New York City, N. Y. 














MUSIC 








THE DUNNING SYSTEM ‘OF 
IMPROVED MUSIC = 
Leschetizky Techniq 
MRS. BOYCE 1335 Madison “Ave. ‘New York 
at 94th St. 1, Atwater 9178 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
Teacher of Violin 
ANNOUNCES OPENING OF NEW STUDIO 
28 Kast 63rd Street, N. 
Ensemble Playing. Specializing in “teaching of 
children. Telephone Rhine. 4836 


GIRLS 
Tarrytown-on- 


MARYMOUNT Hudson, N. Y. 


Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 
Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother. 


Che Castle 


“. Miss Mason's School 
he for Girls 
Box 800 Tarrytown-on- Hudson. Newt New 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 
City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 
post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younket 
girls. Sixty-first year opened September 28, 1926. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn, 
































Bishopthorpe MManst 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback | Riding 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-yeéf 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Honie Economics, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Prenaratory. Catalot. 
J. E. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, | a. 


WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and younk 
women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage. Complete appointments 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn 
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SHOPPERS 


6 BUYERS: GUIDE 





— 


Antiques 


Maybe we have that odd chair you are looking for 
—maybe one of the many things you have always 
wanted is here. Our Expert Collectors are continu- 
ally sending us shipments of rare & unusual 
Antiques.. Why not come in & brouse around? 
Our Brochures containing illustrations, descriptions 
& history of rare Antiques free on_ request. 
Duval Galleries, 22 East 50th Street, New York 


Arts & Crafts 


ART STUDIES Salon De Paris—1 set 20 differ- 
ent subjects in the nude, sepia toned, 3%4x5%% $2.00. 
Write for list of other studies. Lenora’s Ars pees 
Galleries, 63 Washington Sq., So., Dept. V, N. Y. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
JULIA DUNNE, {5 EAST 10th STREET, New 
York City. Private or class lessons in Auc- 
tion Bridge to beginners or advanced pupils. 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
SCIENTIFIC BIDDING, BY ELLIS 0. JONES, 
Beginners or Experts. No mere rehash. Simplified 
system, Newly-discovered Principles. $2.00 at book- 
sellers or Oliver Publishing Co., Columbus, 0. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for SUE 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eraii- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 


Mme. Julian, 34 West Slst Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fuleontour. Done inthe nrivacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y 
Treatment for satisfactory restoring of youthful conteur, 
Removes wrinkles, baggy eyes. double chin, sagging fave 
muscles, enlarged pores. Call or write. Mme. Estell-, 
79 Madison Ave., Suite 1203, N.Y. Mad. Sq. 44°8 


Books 


OUR GIFT BOXES OF BOOKS and magazines 
make attractive and bay cy Christmas Gifts. 
Your selection or ou $7. $10. upwards. 
Liveright Bookshop, ry West 49th Street, New York 
ANCIENT MANNERS (APHRODITE) by Pierre 
Louys. English Version by M. S. Buck. Fabriano 
boards, Gilt top. Limited Edition, $10.00 delivered. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Catalog Free 
OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Send for 
Catalog Number 5 Americana. Let me find the 
books you want. Address, Arthur B. Carlson, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New ork 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’, Christmas 
Book-shopping by mail. Imported _ statiouery. 


FRENCH end ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Authors’ readings in our library. Authors’ Breakfasts 
and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs mailed 
monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant 0886 
THE NEW MODERN LIBRARY TITLE for 
December is George Gissing’s famous ‘‘New Grub 
Street’. This is the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
edition to a series of handsome reprints of modern 
Classics that, at 95 cents per copy, offer the 


best value in the book market today. Send 
for our complete catalogue. Modern Library 
Incorporated, 71 West 45th Street, New York 


RARE XVIII CENTURY BOOKS. Largest American 
Stock of finely printed imported books. Colored En- 
glish sporting prints. Write for catalog. The 
Chaucer Head, 32 West 47th Street, New York City 


RARE, FINE & CURIOUS BOOKS offered at 
Special prices in our recent Catalogue of First Edi- 
tions, Americana, Sea, Etc. Sent free on Tequest. 
Chelsea Book Shop, 865 West 15th St., x ¢ 
HERMES LIBRARY SERVICE, 81 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Tents all late fiction & non-fiction by mail through- 
out the U.S. & Canada. No deposits. Book lists on 
Tequest. Books delivered in N.Y. by special messenger 


Candies 


BAUMGARTEN CANDIES unique in goodness 
and make up. A_ perfect compliment to the 
Tecipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly filled. 
$ $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 36 East 43th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. ~ ie 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, 

USE NEW YORK’S SMARTEST XMAS pee 
you don’t have to shop for them! Just send a dol- 
lar for twelve—They’re all different & you'll like 
them, Pagely, 114 East 27th Street, New York 


Employment Agencies 


WETTLER'S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
ca domestic help of all nationalities and every 
Yoaclty. Address 13 West 46th Street, New 
ork City, N. Y. ‘Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 





A reference directory of uniform adver- 
lisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rales upon request 
wal & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 25 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 





Fancy Dress and Costumes 
PRIZE WINNING COSTUMES of originality and 
distinction—For rent or sale. To order or from 
stock. New York's Smartest Costumers, Bayer- 
Schumacher, 67-69 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 1834 
MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Origi- 


nality a specialty. Adults & Children’s sizes. To 
rent, for sale ov made to order. Out-of-town or 
ders. Stanley Costume Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N.Y.C 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Expert ap- 
Embassy Galleries, 
New York City. Bryant 19388 


Diamonds, Jewelry ond Silverware. 
praisals made for all purposes. 
10 West 46th Street, 


Furs 
ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow Root 


Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. ¥Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels, Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, ihe platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. dress 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 7—Ssth Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0954 





Miscellaneous 
LADY WANTED to help artist in securing portraits, 


Only one with good social connections need apply. - 


Salary or commissions to be arranged on possible 
orders. F. G. Mories, 3 No. Washington Sq., N.Y. 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


IMPORTING COMPANY, 30 
West 72nd Street, New York, offers Attar of 
Rose—Egyptian Iris, etc., = beautiful packages 
as exquisite Christmas Gifts $5.00 and up 


THE ORIENTA 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HISPERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials, 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


TAG I'M IT FOR FURNITURE. T can save you 
money on furniture by introducing you to whole- 
salers who will sell you direct. Convince yourself—- 
no obligation. Tag Treveille, 311C-Sth Avenue, N. Y. 





Shopping Commissions—Cont. 


A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shop for you. 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 


Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y. End. 0986 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mile. Louise, 164 West 71st St., N.Y. Endicott 5000 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Enileda, Telenhone Overbrook. 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S TEACH PERSONALLY AND BY MAIL 
Social Etiquette, Conversation, Poise, Develop 
Personality and Overcome Self-consciousness. Jeanné, 








2099 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, California 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed 
address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 6% x 
7—-$1.10. Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 1014—$4.00. 
Western Postage 25¢ check or Money Order. Add 
ten per cent to your order to cover mailing. Ex- 
cess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate,, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Depart- 
ment A, Vogue, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn, 


Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming. 


1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 
Table Delicacies 
CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts so 


delicious with afternoon tea. 
and whist prizes. Attractive half pound box $1.25 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 


ARIZONA MESQUITE HONEY, FIG, APRICOT, 
peach _— preseives. Arizona canned Grapefruit. 
Write for price list on gift and Christmas 
boxes. ‘Triple 3. Company, Chandler, Arizona 
Oranges and Grape Fruit. Indian River. (Merritt 
Island) fruit for box shipment, finest grown. Sample 
carton of five oranges prepaid 50c. Correspondence 
invited. Henry C. Merrill, Route No. 1, Cocoa, Florida 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—a large and varied assortment of 
unique and distinctive gifts and novelties always 
on display at the shop of Rena Rosenthal, 520 
Madison Avenue, near 53rd Street, New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 
Indestructible pearls mounted in lovely designs on 
shirred elastic. Smart for evening, daytime or 
bridal outfits. Charming gifts. All colors. No. 12, 
Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Three strands 
$5.00. Send check or money order, stating color. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Nambrooks Company, 
(Department 29C), 132 Nassau St., New York City 
COLONIAL BRASSES and COPPER ARTICLES 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, 
and other novelties. Catalog on request. Address 
Ann Rutledge, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Trump Bridge Table Cover—excellent gift or prize. 
Standard Size. Rayon Material with border & suits 
woven in each corner. No. 1, Sand with Peach bord:r; 
No. 2, Silver gray with lacquer red; No. 3, Black 
with red; No. 5, Grass a with gold; No. 6, 
Olive green with gold; No. 7, Old ae with wineberry, 
Price $2.00 each postpaid. Order by No. Yomanco 
Production Co., Box 429, Saco, Maine 


Monogrammed COLGATE REFILL maTEs = 
in assorted colors—Red, Gray, Green, Tan, 
Turquoise, Purple, Black. Monogram. Oval, 
Fancy. Hand-Stamped in Gold, Silver or Colors. 
25 for $2.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00; or 25 Re- 
fill cases complete with 100 Matchpacks $3.50 ;50 cases 
with 200 Matchpacks $5.00. Samples free. Colgate 
Studios, 351 W. 52nd St., N. Y. or your stationer 
EXOTIC ORIENTAL Jewelry, Perfume & Hand- 
Paintings. Exquisite Chinese Embroideries by ex- 
pert Chinese Lady. Imperial Jasmine Tea, Intro. 
price $1.50 pkg. Golden Geng, 142 W. 4th St., N.Y. 
SPEND $1.10 for new ALUMINUM SHOE RACKS 
postpaid, which will fit any closet door. Keep tlie 
shoes off the floor. Write for informatian, Econony 
System Corporation, 26 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 


Suitable for bridge 


just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 


schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine hou-es-— 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from House & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments, Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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Delicacy decrees 
this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite 
in odor, with an exotic charm that adds 
unmistakably to woman’s powers of 
a aggre 

No. Sg Eau de Cologne: highly 

beneficial in its astringent qualities; 

and essential as a protective base for 
cosmetics. 


"4711)* Eau de Cologne 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPEF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 


























BUY 
CHRISTMAS 


SEALS 


The first requirement of 
holiday etiquette 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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ay asked Mr] Macauley. a 


Atvan Macautey is President of the Packard Motor Car Company . 
made Budd-Michclin Wheels standard equipment on all modcls of the Packard, both 
Six and Eight. We wanted to know what Mr. Macauley thought of them now, after 
“We put Packard on Budd- Michelins”’ 
said Mr. Macauley, ‘‘because we firmly believed they were the finest wheels for the 
. Just . . . ask the man who owns one!” 


six months experience, and so we asked him . 


finest car in America. Now we know 





We did. Hundreds cf them. People who, in almost 
every instance, had also owned cars with wooden 
wheels. We asked them whether their experience made 
them prefer steel wheels (Budd-Michelins) or wood— 
and why? * 

Three out of every four persons interviewed endorsed 
the Budd-Michelin Wheel equipment with specific 
comments explaining their preference. Here are a few 
quotations from the actual replies. 

New York—“‘I prefer steel wheels by all means be- 
cause cf their better looks, their greater strength and 
the ease cf cleaning.” 

California —‘‘ Brakes more accessible, wheels far 
easier to clean, they look better and are much safer. 
They, too, have an extra wheel.”’ 

Colorado—‘‘In wet weather my brakes remain more 
dry and efficient with steel wheels.”’ 

New Jersey—‘‘ My car skidded. If I had had wood 
wheels I could not have continued my trip but the 
disc was just bent and easily reshaped. A wood wheel 
would have crushed.’ 


An so runs the story of Budd-Michelin preference 
based on actual experience. Experience that has made 
Packard owners—as critical and discriminating a group 
as there is in all motordom—truly glad to swell the 
chorus of: ‘‘Good-bye, buggy wheels !”” 


WHEEL COMPANY | 
Philadelphia Detroit 


Also makers of Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheels which fit the same hub 
as Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels. 
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he said Ask the man who owns one. 


. Last March he 
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When the tree is trimmed 
for the great day—when the 


peace and good cheer of 
Christmas are almost here 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN the stockings are hung by 
the mantel. And the children’s 
tree is ablaze with the gifts and 
toys for tomorrow’s glad awaken- 
ing. When joyously tired at mid- 
night you settle down by the lan- 
guishing fire—have a Camel! 


For to those who think of 
others, there is no other gift like 
Camels. Camel enjoyment en- 
riches every busy day, increases 
the gladness in giving, makes 
life’s anticipations brighter. Be- 
fore Camel, no cigarette ever was 
so good. Camels are made of 
such choice tobaccos, are so skil- 
fully blended, that they never tire 
the taste or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experienced 
smokers have found in Camels 
every good point they ever hoped 
to find in a cigarette. 


So on this Christmas Eve, when 
your work for others is done — 
when you’re too glad for sleep 
with thoughts of tomorrow’s hap- 
piness—taste then the smoke that 
every day brings contentment to 
so many millions. Know then the 
mellowest mildness, the most rich 
and fragrant taste that ever came 
from a cigarette. 





Have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Turkish and Remember your few closest 
Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master blenders and the finest of chews’ s “—. 4 supply of 
French cigarette paper is made especially for them. No other cigarette is like amels for Christmas Dey ond 


z rs X the days to come. Mail or 
Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. send your Camel cartons early, 


so that they will be delivered 
in ample time. 
R. {, Reynelde Tobacco Co. 
inston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1926 

























He Chooses the 


Treasure Chest 


be made than a Waterman’s fountain 

pen and pencil—a gift that causes im- 
mediate delight and acts as a reminder of your 
generous thoughtfulness for years to come. 


‘4 T Christmas time no happier selection can 


Ripple- Rubber pen and pencil shown, in 
Treasure Chest, $8.50. Other gold- and silver- 
mounted models $10 to $50. 


Sold by 50,000 reliable merchants. 


Watermaris(deal Fountain Pen 
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L. E. Waterman Company Bare HE 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 
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What Stutz claims, 








The New Safety Stutz is permanently 
protected against theft, by The Fedco 
System, without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss - of - Use 
Insurance, paying the car owner five 
dollars per day, up to thirty days, for 
loss of the car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car owner 





The entire car has Underwriters’ Class 
A tating on both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 7-passenger 


t= New Safety Stutz has been “idealized” by engi- 


: a ; 
neering rather than by the King’s English. pr a a pe se i 
the supervision of Brewster of NewYork. 


To substantiate each claim for the New Safety Stutz we 


are able to point to an actual advance in engineering de- All closed bodies automatically venti- 
: : ; lated by Hubbard Ventilating Eaves— 
sign or mechanical construction. another exclusive feature. 


For this basically different and fundamentally improved 
automobile we claim the following: | 


1 That it is the safest, most secure car in 


the world for driver and passengers; 





Z That it has greater ‘‘road-adhesiveness”, 
is much less likely to overturn, and is 
more sure-footed than any other automo- 
bile ever designed; 


2 That it is the most “gentle” car to handle, 
and the most nearly effortless car to drive 
in existence; and 


4 That it is the most comfortable, non-fa- 
tiguing automobile for driver and passen- 
ger, over long, hard drives that ever has 


(0 2% q 
been built. 
These claims, again, are each and all supported by defi- 
nite, visible and demonstrable features of the New Safety 
Stutz engineering. 
And each local sales representative is trained to explain 
why the New Safety Stutz is so basically advanced in de- 
sign and performance. And to demonstrate its superior P ul 
roadability in every sense of the word. 


Regardless of what car you drive or intend to buy, we 
urge you now to investigate Stutz claims and Stutz facts. 
It is not too much to say that you owe it to yourself, as an 
investor in automobiles, to do so. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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The wonderful tales of childhood throw their magic 
gleam over the Wonderbox. 
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These picture packages tell twelve different wonder 
stories holding the child with double charm, of appetite 
and imagination. 
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Striving to please every candy taste, Whitman’s have 
not forgotten the most important of all—the children. 
So in the Wonderbox are the candies children love and 
parents approve—clear barley sugar shapes and sticks, 
and sweet chocolate molded into shapes of birds, animals 
and butterflies. 


; 4 \Nonderbox 
The childs own package of candy 


Packed in cartons containing twelve boxes with different story 
subjects. A favorite gift at children’s parties where each little 
guest may have a Wonderbox with a different story and design. 
Sold by Whitman agencies everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


7 i i fv) = , A New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ITTLE Rosalie Snook was in many ways 
a really superior girl, as, indeed, she 
quite realized. To her mind, her 
consciousness of superiority was the final 
proof of it—if there were need of proof. 
In a year’s time she was to make her début. 
Her m’ma had already arranged for the 
party in what would then be the fashion- 
able hotel of the season. Rosalie had pre- 
pared half her scrupulously weeded list of 
eligibles. She had a formula for the punch. 
She knew that she was incomparably lovely 
in sea-green. Things seemed quite inevita- 
ble. Rosalie would be, there was no possible, 
probable shadow of doubt, the most popular 
débutante of her season. Of her season, 
indeed! Of amy season. 

Can there remain any wonder at Rosalie 
Snook’s assurance of perfection? Certainly 
there was no more shallowly piquant face 
in New York. Surely there was no more 
airy and subtly exciting dancer among the 
army of polite young ladies, post-deb, deb, 
and sub-deb. Surely none was so well sup- 
plied with the ingredients of gay patter, 
so well versed in pitiless coquetry, so adept 
in all the little conceits and superstitions of 
the husband-chase. But surely not. Further- 
more, Rosalie had already proven her fatal 
drawing-power by attending a dance at 
Groton. It was, of course, only the first of 
her preliminary triumphs. She had six bids 
to preparatory school proms and two bids 
to the Yale Prom, all of which she had 
accepted. She had flounced through the 
dull rites of the smartest Junior Dances. 
And when it came to family, why, weren’t 
the Snooks absolutely the most conservative 
of the silk-goods barons? 


ITH all this security and faith and 
hope, she had accepted an invitation 
to the Slimbergot’s tea. It was too old a 
party for a girl who hadn’t come out yet. 
But it was there that she met Nicky Bim- 
stead, Nicky, the most polished of adolescent 
bachelors, as perfect in his pride of per- 
fection as Rosalie was in hers. The first 
few minutes were not as auspicious as they 
might have been. Rosalie was outwardly 
as shallow as ever, as gleaming and undis- 
turbed, but inwardly she was in a fearful 
tumult. “This is he, this is he, this is he,” 
she kept repeating over and over to herself. 
Said Rosalic, ““And are you going to the 
Yale Prom, Mr. Bimstead? I expect to 
have a perfectly gorgeous time. You mustn’t 
tell anybody, but I have two bids and I 
simply don’t know shat to do. It’s going 
to be perfectly marvellous this year. You are 
going, aren’t you!” she repeated with the 
beginnings of fright as Mr. Bimstead be- 
came oddly chilled as to manner. 








a 


“I’m at Princeton,” he said, “but of 
course if you enjoy Yale Proms. . . .” 

“Oh, how can you think that, Mr. 
Bimstead? I think they’re an awful bore. 
They’re not nearly as thrilling as Princeton 
Proms. . . .” And then she stopped: sud- 
denly, horrified by the suspicion that he 
would think she was hinting for a bid. 
Curiously enough, she wasn’t, It hadn’t 





OUR HEROINE 
Surely there was no more airy and 


subtly exciting dancer than Rosalie 
among the army of polite young ladies, 
post-deb, deb, and sub-deb. Surely none 
was so well versed in pitiless coquetry 


occurred to her yet. And if she had, she 
would have done it far more skilfully, you 
may be sure. However, Mr. Bimstead be- 
came more approachable later in the after- 
noon, for Rosalie, as has been indicated, was 
not unattractive, and still later Nicky be- 
came a perfect peach. 

He called on her before the week was 
up. Then he took her to tea. At length 


Rosalie invited him out to the Snook coun- 


-try place for a week-end. It was an im- 


petuously rash move. For as soon as they 
were alone, she knew that all her defences 
had fallen away. She was no longer the 
hard, laughing coquette of her best days. 
When she was obliged by her code to cry 
“Don’t!” she knew there would be no heart 
in it. And Nicky must have known it, too. 

They saw one another constantly for 
several weeks, but Rosalie was puzzled by 
his failure to suggest the advantages of the 
wedded state, though, of course, she could 
never think of marrying before she “came 
out”. But Nicky didn’t even allow her to 
put him off. And after several more weeks, 
during which he hadn’t telephoned or writ- 


Rosalie’s Coming-Out Party 
How Miss Snook Won Happiness, and Lost It, and Won It Again 


ten or anything, she knew that she had lost 
him. Rosalie realized it all in a rush one 
summer afternoon. And she flung herself 
picturesquely across a chair and wept and 
wept. Meanwhile that nasty cynical spirit 
who inevitably hovers above the lives of 
little girls like Rosalie inquired in a remorse- 
less whisper, “Where now, O Rosalie, are 
your triumphs and your gay patter and your 
pitiless coquetry? Of what avail, forsooth, 
forsooth, are your carefully weeded list of 
eligibles and your formula for the punch 
and your lovely sea-green dress and your 
marvellous plans for your marvellous com- 
ing-out party? Nothing, nothing at all.” 
Rosalie made believe she didn’t hear-him, 
but just the same when sht had dried her 
cheeks, which were really wet with real 
tears, she began to wonder. She wondered 
and she wondered and then she began to 
remember little things. In such bitter and 
mature meditations, Rosalie passed an hour 
or two and then she began her new life in 
purposeful earnest. 


HE months passed in a succession of 

outward gaieties. Rosalie had all, every 
one, of the triumphs she had so confidently 
expected a year before, but somehow she 
could not be elated by them. For Nicky 
was never there. She saw him once, but he 
left the party a minute after she had arrived. 
The Fall and carly Winter had slipped 
emptily out of her life, when the time 
came for sending out invitations to her own 
presentation -party. With a little prayer, 
she addressed an envelope to Nicholas Bim- 
stead, Esq., and sent him one. 

The party was a famous success. And her 
satisfaction in it was almost without alloy 
when, during supper, she saw that Nicky 
had arrived, terribly late, to be sure, but 
still he arrived. 

Nicky danced with her once, out of 
politeness, to be sure, and then, miracu- 
lously, he danced with her continuously, 
paying no attention to the stag-line. “Let’s 
sit one out,” he finally whispered. 

Rosalie beamed happily. Two hours 
passed. As he was leaving she whispered: 
“Come to see me tomorrow afternoon, 
won’t you!” And he did. She was alone. 
She had been “out” to ten previous callers. 
The first thing Nicky said as he came 
eagerly toward her was: “‘You’ve changed 
somehow, Rosalie. You’re wonderful! Tell 
me what has happened to you.” “Why, 
Nicky! What do you suppose? Whatever 
it is is not ten feet from you now.” And 
Nicky took her in his arms, But Rosalie 
winked toward the reading table where lay 
an enormous, towering pile of Vanity Fars. 

Davip Cort 
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THe DOBBS COLDSTREAM is A REMARKABLE HAT; UNUSUAL IN 
QUALITY. RARELY GRACEFUL IN ITS LINES, AND DISTINGUISHED IN THE 
ENGLISH CUT EDGE OF ITS BRIM. EVERYTHING ABOUT IT PROCLAIMS 
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ARNOLD GENIME 


Madonna—A Mask by W. T. Benda 


A New Creation of the Celebrated Polish Artist Whose Hobby Is the Making of Masks 
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What Price Greatness? 


A Consideration of Secretary Mellon’s Management of the French Debt Problem 


T is often a puzzle to know just how a pop- 

ular idea goes into circulation. There is, 

for example, the idea that Andrew W. Mel- 
lon is a very great Secretary of the Treasury. 
Where did that idea come from? Not, I ven- 
ture to suggest, from any close popular apprecia- 
tion of the conduct of the Treasury, for the 
work of the Treasury is for the most part too 
technical to be appreciated by more than a few 
members of Congress and a small circle of 
financial experts. The man in the smoking car 
who says Mr. Mellon is the greatest Secretary 
since Alexander Hamilton would find it hard 
to describe either the greatness of Alexander 
Hamilton or the greatness of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. The idea of greatness has been put into 
such extensive circulation, however, that it has 
now become one of the sacred cows of American 
public thinking. 

Once you have seen Mr. Mellon it is easy 
to think of him as a great man. He has a kind 
of lean elegance which distinguishes him at 
once in any large gathering of officials. There 
is none of that bleary and pudgy look which 
public men get by eating too much and smoking 
too much and listening too much and talking 
too much. He has the air of quiet command; 
adignity and reserve which make him seem re- 
mote, like the portrait of an ancestor, from the 
contemporary scene. Butsince he isthe makerand 
owner of one of the largest private fortunes ever 
known, his competence in this world does not 
have to be proved by the usual sonorous cajolery. 


DO not claim to know very much about all 

the men who have been Secretary of the 
Treasury, or even to know anything about most 
of them. Perhaps there are a few others who 
are equally ignorant. But I have read a good 
many books about Hamilton, and I can see why 
Mr. Mellon can justly be compared with Ham- 
ilton, although the comparison is very unflatter- 
ing to Mr. Mellon. Both men believed that the 
salvation of the country was in government by 
the rich, especially by rich manufacturers and 
creditors. Between the times of Hamilton and 
of Mr, Mellon this philosophy was often 
practised, but it was rarely avowed. For the 
century and more which separates the two 
Secretaries public discussion in this country was 
Jeffersonian in tone. It was the farmer, the 
debtor, the consumer who was appealed to and 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


flattered. But with the advent of Andrew W. 
Mellon the premises of Hamilton were re- 
vived. The Republican Party ceased to hide 
its rich men under a bushel; it frankly asserted 
its belief in them once more as the rulers of 
the country. 

Here to my mind the similarity between 
Hamilton and Mr. Mellon ends, and the rad- 
ical difference begins. The difference is that 
Hamilton believed in plutocracy as the means 
to an end; Mr. Mellon believes in plutocracy as 
an end in itself. Hamilton turned towards the 
plutocracy because he knew it was then the 
strongest possible foundation on which to con- 
struct an independent and stable government. 
He used the rich for a purpose that was greater 
than their riches. But Mr. Mellon, so far as one 
can ascertain his ideas, is not building up the 
plutocracy for any purpose that transcends the 
accumulation of wealth. 


T’ may be said that prosperity is a good pur- 

pose, and that Mr. Mellon believes that by 
encouraging the rich he is helping to maintain 
prosperity. I am not denying that prosperity 
is pleasant and desirable. But if Hamilton were 
alive today, facing the problems that come to 
Mr. Mellon for solution, I am inclined to 
think that with his constructive imagination, he 
would not rest content with prosperity as an end 
in itself, but would be using it for a long future 
to assure a deeper prosperity. 

Both Hamilton and Mr. Mellon have had 
to deal with the funding of great debts. In 
Hamilton’s time the debt was owed by the 
poorer Americans to the richer Americans. In 
Mr. Mellon’s time the debt is owed by foreign 
countries which are comparatively poor to this 
country which is comparatively rich. Both 
Secretaries insisted that the debt be paid. Ham- 
ilton insisted because the way to establish the 
credit of the Federal government was to unite 
the fortunes of the moneyed classes with the 
fortunes of the young Republic. What purpose 
has Mr. Mellon had in mind in his debt fund- 
ing operations? What is he trying to do that is 
comparable with the purposes of Hamilton? 
In the answer to that question lies, I think, the 
test of whether Mr. Mellon is even remotely 
a great Secretary of the Treasury. 

I say this because the funding of the inter- 
national debts is by every consideration the 


most critical affair with which Mr. Mellon has 
had to deal. Nothing else in his Administration 
of the Treasury is of more thar. passing impor- 
tance. I am told that he has dealt skilfully with 
the domestic floating debt of the United States 
and has taken good advantage of the money mar- 
ket. That is excellent, but any first rate banker 
could have done it. Mr. Mellon advocated a re- 
duction of taxes. That is popular and most wel- 
come to those of us who pay income tax. But 
nobody, I suppose, would argue that it is great- 
ness in a Secretary of the Treasury to reduce 
taxes when there is a surplus of moncy in the 
bank. Mr. Mellon’s plan was worked out by 
his two Democratic predecessors at the Treasury. 
Mr. Mellon has also had some odd jobs like 
Prohibition Enforcement. If he had handled 
that job well it would not make him a great 
Secretary of the Treasury, although it would 
make him a very great man. As a matter of fact 
Prohibition Enforcement under Mr. Mellon’s 
titular leadership has been just what everybody 
knows it is: a dismal failure surrounded by fool- 
ish promises that nobody any longer believes. 


HI: test of Mr. Mellon’s greatness as a 

Secretary of the Treasury must certainly lie 
in his policy on the international debts. The 
consequences of that policy touch every great 
power in the.western world. Theoretically that 
policy will remain for sixty-two years a con- 
siderable factor in the domestic budget and 
taxation of every great power in Europe, and a 
considerable, if not a dominating factor in the 
relations between the Old World and the New. 
Whatever anyone may think about the wisdom 
of the present arrangements, no one can ques- 
tion their importance. 

Mr. Mellon has at times suggested that he 
was acting as the “trustee” for the American 
creditors of Europe. If this means that he con- 
sidered himself a collecting agent, and that 
the international consequences were no concern 
of his then all one can say is: What price great- 
ness? What price statesmanship! If it is true 
that Mr. Mellon is not the author of the debt 
policy, if he was only carrying out what Con- 
gress and the country in its present state of mind 
wanted, if he does not regard this policy as the 
wisest policy for the long future, then there 
is no use of talking about him in the same 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Paris—1926 


VANITY FAIR 


How Modern Life Has Taken the Colour and Romance From the French Capital 


OU know it is almost impossible to say 

} at once—and clearly—what all has 

happened to it—so much has happened, 
(and yet so little physically). There may be 
those who will insist that nothing has hap- 
pened—that it is as entrancing as ever. For 
there it stands as in 1912, for instance, (when 
I was there last), or in 1895, 1890 or 1900, 
when all America, to say nothing of Eng- 
land, Brazil, Scandinavia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, was allured and enraptured by its spirit- 
ual as well as its physical romance. Notre- 
Dame is as it was then, for instance, except for 
street cars in the open square before it! The 
Louvre, the Place de la Concorde, the Made- 
leine, the Cluny Musée, the Eiffel Tower, the 
this, the that. But none the less a change—- 
and what a change! 

The same buildings. Ah, yes. The same 
streets. Quite the same. The same throngs. 
Precisely—if you will—only much thicker. 
But the mood! Never! Or the romance, the 
inspiration! Not a trace! You may walk and 
walk, visit the Louvre, the gardens of the 
Tuileries, Notre-Dame, the rue de la Paix— 
so exotic and rare in 1912—Maxim’s, L’Ad- 
baye Théléme, the Café de Paris, St. Etienne 
du Mont, the Bois—you will not recapture it. 
Nor will you, by following this and that hint 
as to this and that restaurant, this and that 
group, this and that personage and his follow- 
ing or circle—come upon it. For I was taken 
to the Déme, of course, the Café Scandinavie, 
Rissot’s, Pentaud’s, La Reine Pédaugue, the 
Café Russe. But where that delicious rare 
mood of Paris that I remembered? 


LAS, over each and every place, each and 

every street, each and every personage or 
institution—a pall, as of something from 
which the living spirit of the older France 
had completely evanished. Cars and taxis 
buzzing here and there like flies. A bedlam 
of horns. Your life in danger at every cross- 
ing. Restaurants quite full of lunchers and 
diners or loungers sipping coffee or /igueurs— 
but of this other spirit not a trace. I tried 
haunting the old book-stalls on the left bank 
—those old, faded, delightful stalls. You 
recall how quaintly, gaily, jauntily, and yet 
somehow mournfully they reminisced to 
you of older and grander and lovelier things 
connected with the history of Paris and 
France. 

Listless, dispirited. No flare in the sellers. 
None in the buyers. Not a trace. And down 
along my much beloved Seine—just below, 
large and new docks or platforms for the Jand- 
ing of brick, stone, sand, cement. And worse—- 
endless rows of the most commercial of barges 
—towed through the heart of the loveliest 
part of Paris and under the bridges Napoleon 
built, by smoky, noisy, belching tugs throwing 
a choky pall over these very book-stands. And 
beyond these rows again—along the various 
quays that make the one long river drive—roar- 
ing, bellowing trucks or lorries shocking to 
their death all peaceful dreams in regard to 


old books and the older things they tell of. 


By THEODORE DREISER 


And in the French papers to which I resorted, 
sitting on a bench in a park, not a trace of 
those old and so important discussions relating 
to the artistic plans of the coming winter— 
nothing of who, where, what—of the new 
day art as opposed to the old. 

I said to a newspaper interviewer who came 
to see me about this time that an older and 
most glorious artistic period must obviously 
have closed and that no new one, in so far 
as I could gather, was thrillingly evincing it- 
self as yet. And he agreed. “There is some- 
thing wrong with France,” he said. “We have 
no plays worthy of the name, no books, no 
sculpture, no paintings that can be spoken of 
as carrying on either Matisse or Gauguin on 
the one hand or Corot or Daumier or Le Page 
or Monticelli on the other. It must be the 
war or the fall of the franc or this new com- 
mercialism that has seized this country—the 
craze to make money and be rich like America, 
if possible. Certainly there is no artistic or 
spiritual go to France,” (and by France he 
meant Paris), “just now.” And I will say that 
my own emotional reactions to all that I saw 
bore him out. 


UT is this the true answer, I asked myself? 

Or am I jast fourteen years older and 
growing less sensitive, or, because of the lapse 
of years, more pessimistic? Age certainly does 
have a ruinous effect on most of our disposi- 
tions, ’tis true. And in quest of the truth as to 
this I think I questioned every possible person 
from chauffeur to sculptor, or critic, or painter, 
or actor—questions without end, How did 
Paris strike them now? What did they think of 
it as compared with the Paris of before the 
war—or the Paris of 1895—or 1900, say—if 
they were old enough to know? And in solemn 
confirmation of all my fears all but one agreed 
with me that there was something radically 
wrong. And that one who did not, had been 
until but a few months before an exile from 
both France and America and only now per- 


mitted, and that incognito, to bask in the, to_ 


me, somewhat jaded vivacity of the city. But 
after the dispiriting wastes of Russia, Poland, 
Finland and Lithuania, could one, as I then 
asked myself, trust his voluble praise of the 
gaiety and spirit of this to me almost wholly 
colourless world? 

There is a difference, I think, in the very 
approach of the French themselves to the vari- 
ous things which before the war were all so 
precious and even sacred to them—their public 
buildings, monuments—like the Panthéon, the 
tomb of Napoleon, Notre-Dame, Sacré Coeur, 
the Cluny Musée—alas, a score of things. 
There was a time—and that before the war—- 
when so national a thing as the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Sainte-Chapelle, the Cluny, the 
Carnavalet, the Panthéon, the Trocadéro, seemed 
to be invested with a kind of glory, of reserve 
and reverence and yet a meaning-to-be-used—- 
in quietness and peace—a sense of welcome 
over all. But to-day all things are charged for, 
in Paris as throughout Europe—all public 
sights, I mean. And worse yet, they seem to 


be looked upon as commercial assets rather than 
objects of beauty and historic worth. 

Enter the Cathedral, Sacré Coeur, Saint- 
Gervais, the Panthéon, the Petit Trianon to-day, 
and in your path you will find either a nun sug- 
gestingly jingling coins in a receptacle or an 
official barring you with gates and tickets—to 
see the resting-places of the celebrated dead of 
France, for instance, in the Panthéon! And 
always, of course, with the present-day crowds 
and guides, the latter bawling of dates and 
names—so that the matter of seeing anything 
and enjoying it peacefully and thoughtfully, 
with an undisturbed love for its beauty or its 
history, is no longer possible. In fact, sight 
or beauty-seeing—here now in Paris as else- 
where in Europe—has become a business— 
sight and beauty-showing for profit—and a 
most officious and irritating one. 200,000 
visitors to the Panthéon last year, and at so 
much a head! As many more to see the tomb 
of Napoleon! 500,000 taken up in the Eiffel 
Tower. 100,000 visiting the Cluny, the Car- 
navalet, or what you will. Well, all this may 
be needed to add to the revenue of a somewhat 
financially deflated country, but most certainly 
it takes away from the colour and charm of so 
perfect a city as Paris is, or was, at least. 


OR so late as 1912—it was so late as then 

—of a Spring afternoon, as I -recall it 
now, I walked along the left bank of the 
Seine to Issy—was it? —and oh, that delightful 
walk! There was a westering and toward the 
last a sunken sun, with twilight and a faint 
blue haze, and that indescribable trace of per- 
fume—French perfume—in the evening air. 
And on the surface of the river to my right, 
a minute river steamer was bringing some 
pleasure-passengers back from somewhere—on 
the top deck a man with a mandolin accompany- 
ing himself to a song. And along the road on 
my side were French workingmen in _ those 
wide-seated corduroy trousers drawn in tight 
just above the shoes, which they were then ac- 
customed to wear—their working-tools in a 
sling over their shoulders, their flat Gallic 
corduroy caps pulled jauntily over one ear. 
And as I walked I was seized with a strange 
elation, as was so ‘often the case with me in 
Paris in those days. Romance! It danced in 
my heart! Dreams! They were evoked by the 
faint twinkle of a lamp just lighted on the 
right bank—the hard, sharp, cream-coloured 
walls of the French houses, with their barred 
gates and many-paned French windows open- 
ing out widely to the enticing evening Spring 
air. And despite any willing of my own I was 
siezed with an ache—a spiritual or psychic yen 
for I knew not what. And all because of what? 
Why, the charm and glory of many wonderful 
French presences—ancient or more recent--- 
dead or still alive—then and there. Why, I said 
to myself, and thrilled—Rodin is here—now 
—and perhaps at this hour making off for his 
dinner somewhere in this lovely city. And 
Zola. And Rostand. And Romain Rolland. | 
might seek him out if I would. And Monet, 

(Continued on page 136) 
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My Art 





A New Painter Who Recently Discovered Himself Reveals a Trade Secret 


HEN they asked the young man 

whether he could play the violin he 

replied, “I don’t know; I’ve never 
tried.” And, by reason of this remark, he 
became a byword and a laughing stock. Still 1 
do belicve it’s a fair thing to say about paint- 
ing. 1 have seen children and other beginners 
cut loose and in their first attempts set lovely 
things on canvas. How can anybody tell 
whether he has a sense of colour until he 
looses pigments and begins to play with them! 

In my own case I wish the oils could be 
more restrained. I’m not talking of the paints 
which get into the picture but the others which 
overflow upon the artist, That I am an intense 
artist there is no denying. Probably I take 
pride in that fact and still it is annoying and 
inconvenient to find king’s yellow all across 
your chin and streaks of ultramarine upon the 
abdomen. You see the trouble is that I get 
very close to my work and when things don’t 
go ‘right I plunge in head first. With more 
training it may be possible for me to learn the 
trick of going in one toe at a time. 

For fun and excitement painting leaves the 
job of writing nowhere at all. Only very 
infrequently is a writer surprised by the effects 
which he creates. It would be most unusual for 
any author to sit down intent upon an essay only 
to find the words squirming out of his hands 
into a sonnet. But things like that 
do happen in painting. In my paint- 
ing they can. The best of the lot 
was in the beginning an apple orchard 
which worked out during the process 
of composition into a storm at sca. 
The effect which I tried to get of 
billowing blossoms was a failure but 
by changing the background a little 
these fluffy masses became upon the 
instant lovely waves. 


UCH is to be learned within 

the schools. Or so I suppose. 
But the middle-aged amateur will 
have more fun if he teaches himself. 
Perhaps he won’t get far and vet 
all the joy of discovery can be his. 
Small tricks which a competent in- 
structor could give him in five min- 
utes will come now only as the result 
of arduous experimentation. And 
this is better. Who wants to be told 
how to do things and thus lose all 
the peculiar joys which come to dis- 
covery? Columbus as you know went 
home in chains, but before that he 
was on his own. There is, ] hold, no 
sense in reversing the usual process and starting 
off with shackles on in the very beginning. 
Asa matter of fact, no artist, however amatcur, 
can live long in this world without instruction. 
Among his friends there must be one, and much 
more likely many, who took free hand drawing 
or attended the institute of Mr. Parsons. It is 
no trouble to give advice. Even those who are 
ina hurry will stop long enough to tell you 
why you have no perspective and the philoso- 
phy of hot and cold colours. But also there 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


will be compliments and these, I think you'll 
find, run very closely to a formula. Some 
person comes and stands before a picture. It 
might be my own cherished one called Ga/e 
in 4 Garden, Only too readily I perceive that 
this spectator is unworthy. The idea escapes 
him. The fellow is too dumb to tell the 
flowers from the flying clouds. In fact he 
doesn’t even like the picture. To him it’s 
terrible. A situation such as that calls for 
Simple conduct. It is not necessary for him to 
do more than hang his head in silent shame 
and leave the room on hands and knees. But 
he must say something. All of them musi 
say something. The line never varies. The 
visitor who does not like a picture remarks in 
99.764 cases out of every hundred, “Nice 


colour”. There ought to be a law against that. 


_.. I have no right to go on 
giving uncalled for advice to amateurs 
for I’ve turned “pro” in painting. Although 
my art (which is what I call it) has been 
fermenting less than six months, I’ve already 
made almost forty dollars through the sale of 
eleven pictures. This very nearly covers the 
cost of paint and canvas and if it wasn’t for 
the gin I'd be nearly even. If you really 
must pry into the financial affairs of an artist, 
and money is to all us painters boresome, I 





A PAINTING BY HEYWOOD BROUN 


The art of Heywood Broun, litterateur and aesthete, finds its 
truest expression in this latest product of his brush—A City 
Scene. Mr. Broun is a follower of no particular school in art, as 
may be noted by the fact that the foreground of this painting is 
XV Century Italian in style, whereas the remainder is French 


must clarify by explaining that $39.50 of the 
money I| have earned at painting was obtained 
in an auction sale Jast summer. All afternoon 
it rained and so we could not swim or fish and, 
to amuse the guests, without any hope of gain, 
1 put up a picture of my own at auction. 

To my astonishment the people round about, 
by this time tired of drinking cocktails, mani- 
fested the greatest enthusiasm. The thing 
went like a hot cake. It was a marine with a 
distant volcano, a bit of beach, a few snow 





STEICHEN 


mountains, many waves and, if I remember, 
a brilliant sunset. The bidding was furious. 
By a dime at a time the price went up until 
I sold that little picture for $7.50. 

The incident undoubtedly has affected the 
whole course of my life. The purchaser, her- 
self an artist and a woman of great charm 
and distinction, paid in cash. 

“How long has this been going on?” I 
asked myself quite softly and did some rapid 
figuring. At the rate of seven dollars and a 
half a picture I should be able to make seventy 
five dollars every day by devoting at Icast 
three hours to my pictures. Let’s check up. Three 
hours is one hundred and eighty minutes. If a 
schedule of ten paintings a day is to be main- 
tained we have eighteen minutes for each picture 
which should be ample. Seventy five dollars 
by six, or even seven because painting is not 
work and can be done on the Sabbath—but 
that I can’t work out without paper and a 
pencil. Let’s merely agree it is a lot of moncy. 


HESE rosy prospects which were mine 

when first I became a_ professional 
artist have faded somewhat now. No other 
picture went for as generous a price as 
the first one, and since that day I’ve not 
succeeded in finding just the right mixture. Oh 
no not paint—lI mean of gin and orange juice. 
I might have sold the lot if we had 
not run out of oranges. Still not 
everything which occurred was for the 
best. Some of my pictures fell into 
the hands of philistines who were 
at the moment treading high and 
could, for just that afternoon, ap- 
preciate creative art. Next morning 
they had cooled again. One even had 
the audacity to complain. 

“You’ve cheated me,’? was what 
he said. And I was almost mad 
enough to offer to return the $1.85 
which he paid me. Unfortunately 
for him he went still further and 
now he won’t take a cent back. 

“When I bought that picture of 
yours,” the rogue continued, “I liked 
it. VJ] admit that much. It seemed 
to me the finest picture I had ever 
seen of a mountain torrent. The 
trout which you put in with his 
head just out of water was an admira- 
ble touch. But by chance I looked at 
the back of it yesterday and saw the 
description of the picture which 
you’d written. You call it Road, 
Two Oak Trees and a Meadow Six 
and One Half Miles North of Stamford, 
Connecticut. Heaven forgive you—that.which 
I took for a torrent is a macadam road. My 
heart is broken.” 

But they won’t break my heart for me. 
Naturally Pve suffered. Every artist has. By 
the year 2092 it may be that people will no 
longer think it funny to inquire “What’s it 
supposed to be?” Still this has been going on 
a long time. When the first caveman took a 

(Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Attitude Toward England 


A Supplementary Statement to Some Recently Uttered Remarks of Dean Inge 


ET us look at the facts squarely, and un- 
deluded by the cheap sateen hypocrisics 
of ward-politician diplomatists. Let us 
gct rid of all this assuaging bosh about the 
bond of a common language, about mutual 
interest and about identity of blood and race 
that is trotted out to lullaby the issue at Anglo- 
American banquets at the Cccil Hotel, at 
Scamen’s Fund concerts aboard the ocean liners 
and at Bankers’? Club lunches to visiting Brit- 
ish profiteers. A common language didn’t 
hold up the Wars of 1775 and 1812; identity 
of blood and race didn’t forestall the American 
Civil War, nor prevent the Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
lish from siding with its participants of French, 
Spanish and Creole descent; mutual interest, if 
it were more than so many words, wouldn’t 
have made it necessary for Grover Cleveland 
to pass his remark to England in the matter 
of Venezuela. We can gct nowhere by resort- 
ing to the subterfuge of such comfortable and 
meaningless phrases; we must look behind 
them. Thus looking, what do we discover? 





OOTHING handclasps and _ quasi-secret 

Elks’ grips aside, we discover that England 
and America are farther apart today than 
they have been since 1886. On the surface, 
the appearance is otherwise, but, below, the 
undertow is plainly to be felt. In the first 
place, the interests of the two nations are fast 
pulling in different directions. Where, for 
instance, would the interest of England lic 
in the event of war between the United States 
and Japan? Where, again, would the interest 
of the United States lie in the event of war 
between England and the new Germany? As 
for identity of blood and race, the identity is 
presently less than it has ever been in the 
history of America; the Anglo-Saxon blood 
stream in the United States has been declining 
steadily with the passing of the years; it gives 
ground gradually but surely to the infiltration 
of middle-European, south-European and 
Asiatic strains. And as for a common language, 
all that the English optimist need do to dis- 
illusion himself is to come over here, get on a 
train and make stop-overs in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch region, the German areas of the North- 
west, the Swiss colonies of the Pacific Coast, 
the Italian and Czech settlements in the min- 
ing states, the French and Spanish stretches 
along the Gulf, the Slav colonies along the 
North Atlantic seaboard, the Scandinavian 
areas of the middle Northwest and the scat- 
tered Negro belts, to say nothing of the New 
York East Side, the Dakota prairies and the 
Southwestern frontier states. But beyond all 
this there is something else, something much 
more important, and that is the notion, in- 
culcated in every American schoolboy, that 
the two nations are natural enemies, Ask any 
little American boy today who has got througin 
his primary school history and who didn’t have 
an older brother killed in the late war which 
he would rather fight against, England or 
Germany, and the youngster will select Eng- 
land. They may alter the school-books all they 
care to, but they can’t alter the fact in the 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON CRIME 


By Epmunp Pearson 


How Many of These Can You Answer? 


te 


nN 


What two notorious American mur- 
ders took place in churches? 


. What alleged murder in New York 


occurred in a hansom-cab? 


. Which members of the Harvard fac- 


ulty were tried for murder? 


. Which two American women, of the 


same name, figured in murders; one 
as victim, one as murderess? 


. What play had a crowded first-night 


because of rumours that it dealt with 
a celebrated murder? 


. In what separate murders did there 


conspicuously figure (a) a pair of 
horn spectacles? (6) false teeth? (c) 
Bromo-seltzer? (da) fly-papers? (e) 
sausage-vat? (f) an incorrectly en- 
dorsed cheque? (g) “a big, gray 
motor-car’?? 


. What atrocious murderer is now serv- 


ing his 51st year of imprisonment? 


. What physician criticized the faulty 


technique of a murder, and tried to 
commit a better one? 


. With what murder cases were these 


names associated: (a) Josie Mansfield? 
(b) Delphin M. Delmas? (c) George 
A. Atzerodt? (d@) Belle Elmore? (e) 
John Vinnicum Morse? (f) William 
M. Rice? (g) Barbara Tough? (/) 
King James I? (i) Avis Linnell? (7) 
John Howard Payne? (&) Gertrude 
Yates? (2) Oliver Wendell Holmes? 
(m) Sir James Fitzjames Stephen? 


. What victim of a murder owned forty, 


glossy, brown wigs? 


. Name eight authors who have founded 


some work on an actual murder. 


. Which New York murder ruined a 


club? 


. In what murder cases did these phrases 


become famous: (a) brain-storm? 
(b) a good-enough Morgan: (c) We 
are peaceable? 


. From what church-yard was there 


stolen the body of a millionnaire, and 
where is it now supposed to be buried: 


. What murder took place in a girls’ 


school? 


. What writer of a book about murders 


was arrested on suspicion as a mur- 
derer? 


. Which murder ruined a_ hotel but 


made a Governor? 


. What American physician confessed to 


twenty-seven murders? 


. Who became an author and _ play- 


wright after his acquittal on charge 
of murder? 


. Whose execution evoked a poem from 


Thomas Hardy? 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 126) 








little boy’s mind that his George Washington 
fought the English, that his John Paul Jones 
fought the English, that the English bribed 
Benedict Arnold to betray his country and 
that every Fourth of July firecracker is a red- 
coated soldier of George III to be blown to 
kingdom come. 

It is a characteristic of the American that 
he is very cocky, provided the odds are over- 
whelmingly in his own favour, and, accordingly, 
as all these little boys grow to manhood and 
find that the United States is today tremen- 
dously the superior of Great Britain in wealth, 
man power, petrol resources (important to 
modern warfare), etc., it is not unnatural that 
they should desire once again to match strength 
with the ancient enemy. For we must remem- 
ber that the majority of these boys now grown 
up are typical Americans even if they are not 
honourable gentlemen. The late war blew 
their steam off in no wise. Their hearts were 
not in it after the first pumped-up and arti- 
ficially induced hysteria evaporated. Germany 
had invaded Belgium? Well, Belgium was 
as remote and unfamiliar a land as Timbuctoo, 
so what of it? Germany had sunk the Lusi- 
tania? Well, the Lusitania, after all, was an 
English ship: that, in these grown-up boys’ 
minds was a more important fact than that 
some Americans had lost their lives on it. The 
Germans were threatening Paris? The boys 
looked into their history books and found that 
the French, for all the beautiful gesture of 
Lafayette, had charged the United States a 
pretty stiff fee for sending help over in the 
American Revolutionary War. 


ND, anyway, these little boys, now grown 
up, had no fond recollections of Belgian, 
English and French boys as they had of Ger- 
man boys. The family butcher had been a 
German and his little son had been the de- 
livery boy who, after the meat in the brown 
paper had been deposited at the back door, was 
impressed into service for a game of duck-on- 
rock in a neighbouring alley. The man 
who ran the corner saloon had been a 
German who let the little boys crawl un- 
der the swinging rattan doors and who 
shut his eyes when they stole pretzels from 
the wicker basket at the door-end of the bar. 
The cook had been a German woman, and the 
little boys, grown up, still remembered her 
Christmas cookies. The policeman had been a 
German—for that was before the Irish goi 
control of the force—and the little boys for- 
got his having chased them off the streets for 
playing tag on the car tracks in the memory 
of the hearty, brotherly handshake he gave 
them when he came around annually on Christ- 
mas morning to collect the usufructs of Chris- 
tian amity for having kept burglars away on 
the preceding 364 nights. The baker had 
been a German and, as the little boys recalled, 
he “wouldn’t hurt a flea.” The four-piece 
band that had played such magnificent tunes 
in front of the house in those years long gone 
was composed of Germans; Zimmer, the great 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Scourges and Sufferings Which 




















Have Devastated the Continent 


Pictured by MARTIN 





THE EPOCH OF INVASION 
In the tragic tableau above we see supine Europe at 
the time when the Goths and Vandals were clamouring 
at the gate. The pagoda in the center is the tent of 
Attila, Scourge of God, to whom the tenets of the new 
Christian religion were anathema. But Europe, as we 
shall see, had a way of absorbing these invaders much 
as America absorbs the present day hordes from there 








THE PESTILENTIAL PERIOD 


Samuel Pepys in his immortal diary records the horrors 
of London’s plague in 1660 when hygiene was non- 
existent. A simple cold in the head used to develop 
into something perfectly dreadful. You turned black 
. and did a number of unpleasant things which are not 
properly for an unscientific journal. Make a mental 
note of this and pay your doctor’s bill tomorrow 















WAR’S WRECKAGE 
Out of an apparently peaceful sky flashed 
the thunderbolts of the Great War, Europe’s 
most far-flung affliction. Now that the 
Western Front has become a camping 
ground for tourists and trippers it is well 
to remember the scene so vividly pictured 
above when Death tilled Flanders Fields 


THE CENTURY OF CACOPHONY 


With the Great War over, Europe is as- 
sailed by one of the most hideous plagues 
yet recorded, ‘“Jazzmania”. This disease 
was born in the Congo, bred in America 
and imported to the Continent. Ironically 
enough, one of the most advanced “‘carrier- 
cases” is that of a man named Jim Europe 
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Iris Marches On—Katharine Cornell 


After Two Seasons as the Peripatetic Miss March of Mr. Arlen s “The Green Hat”, in Which 
She Is Continuing to Play on Tour, She Will Be Presented in a New Play Early in 792 
g Ly , 
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An Account of Bourdet’s Sensational Drama, Known to 


NEW motif has crept insidiously onto 

the American stage. And as a conse- 

quence one of the darker secrets of sex 
has been exposed to the multitude. And, it is 
needless to add, few events of the present the- 
atrical season are likely to surpass in interest the 
current production of Edouard Bourdet’s 
craftsmanlike and admirable drama The Cap- 
tive—to which, of course, I refer. This is the 
play which under its French title of La Prisov- 
niére caused last summer’s army of American 
visitors to Paris to blush visibly and subsequently 
to spread the rumour in the homeland that it 
an American presentation were attempted, its 
sponsor would spend the rest of his days in a 
dungeon. The New York premiére had, how- 
ever, no such alarming epilogue, for it mainiy 
proved that another superb example of dramatic 
writing had been somehow made the victim 
of the kind of playgoer who uses the theatre as 
a sex-release. Because Bourdet (unfortunately, 
it seems for his prestige as an artist) selected 
to make a Lesbian his central character, his 
play is considered by the gencral public in the 
same class as such masterpieces as Sex, Lulu 
Belle and The Shanghai Gesture—in short, as 
another addition to the list of plays which 
unashamedly pander to the merctricious cus- 
tomer of the theatre. As a matter of truth, 
Bourdet has written one of the finest plays 
of recent years, and it is regrettable that its 
allegedly scabrous content has over-shadowed 
any critical consideration of it as a drama, 


N this content, one finds depicted the 

struggle of a woman against abnormal 
yearnings. This, indeed, is the major trend 
of the play, and not a mere culminating fillip, 
as in several dramas previously produced in New 
York during other seasons, and which mildly 
hinted similar derelictions. In The Captive 
at the very beginning a dramatic crisis is pre- 
cipitated by the heroine’s refusal to leave the 
woman who holds her so in thrall, when fam- 
ily circumstances make it reasonably necessary 
that she hie herscif to Rome. And the tortuous 
battle continues until just before the final 
curtain when it is made evident that the 
woman’s perverse inclinations gain the victory. 
But this is mere detail. I venture the statement 
that had The Captive been written according 
to accepted formulas, i.e. had the heroine 
elected to remain in Paris on account of a senii- 
mental attachment for a portly member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, it would have been quite 
as effective drama. Normal psychology wouid 
have, to be sure, resulted in a play depressingly 
true to French form, but one nevertheless in 
which the intrinsic quality of fine workmanship 
would not have been obscured. I do not sug- 
gest that Bourdet was inspired by any loft; 
artistic purpose when he devised an abnormal 
circumstance as his play’s basic premise. The 
fact that he wrote the ribald farce of a few 
seasons ago called The Rubicon scarcely attests 
his sincerity as a moral propagandist. Yet, how- 
ever terrible his theme may be for some to 
contemplate, it is none the less legitimate 
dramatic material. 





La Prisonniere 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


as the records show, several noted dramatists 
have in the past held forth on relationships 
quite as distorted, and written far more objec- 
tionable dramas. Bourdet has not merely con- 
jured up an ogre from thin air. Every in- 
vestigator of note has recorded cases which oc- 
cur with some degree of frequency, identical 
with the one Bourdet treats of in The Captive. 
These are made the subjects of learned dis- 


courses and pessimistic conclusions. But, for 
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VANDAMM 
HELEN MENKEN 


The title réle in The Captive in its New 
York production is played by Helen 
Menken, the young American actress seen 
here last season in the Capek drama, The 
Makropoulos Secret. Miss Menken gives 
an excellent performance in The Captive 


that matter, no scientist could have been more 
honest than the present playwright. He has 
tackled his astute problem with singular di- 
rectness, achieving a forthright and absorbing 
drama, almost perfect in its technical form. 
Mr. Gilbert Miller, who was responsible for 
the production of the piece in New York, has 
likewise done much to alleviate the suspicion 
that the play is worthy of presentation only as 
a succes de scandale, The staging has been so 
artfully managed that the scenes which might 
be construed as offensive are those to which 
only a minimum of attention has been directed. 
The bitter revelation, for instance, which the 
husband of the other woman makes in the 
sccond act regarding his wife’s aberration is 
spoken so-to-speak in dramatic flight—in a 
moment of rising, almost hysterical emotion. 
The interest thus concentrates itself on the 
mere theatrical manifestation, rather than on 
the clinical details of the revelation. So clev- 
erly has Bourdet constructed these sometimes 
trying scenes of mental agony, and so deftly has 
Mr. Miller caused them to be acted upon the 
stage that never once does The Captive warrant 
the suspicion that it has at any time been con- 
sidered primarily as a commercial gold-brick. 

But it would be ridiculous to dismiss T'4e 
Captive as innocuous drama, conducive of nob!e 
thoughts in the minds of the pure and unde- 


America as “The Captive” 


filed. It is, to be sure, written without over- 
emphasis as to its prurient aspect, and presented 
as all plays of the theatre should be. But, for 
all that, it may be a pernicious undertaking. 
Whether or not it was the author’s original in- 
tention cannot be discovered, but it must be 
admitted that Bourdet has succeeded in making 
of his heroine a more than usually sympathetic 
character. The play is, therefore, highly un- 
orthodox, and scarcely the purveyor of the great 
moral lesson as attributed to it by those who 
have endowed it in the public prints with all 
the stateliness of Greek tragedy, and with all 
of Greek tragedy’s irresistible and illustrative 
moral conclusion. If the so-called revolting 
theme has somehow to be soft-pedalled by 
“artistic justification”, calling attention to the 
bitter plight of the heroine is scarcely the 
soundest method. 


HE playwright has gained favour for his 

heroine, by the old fundamental process of 
the theatre by which the heroine is made to re- 
sist. persecution grandly. She is doomed to 
destruction from the start, and her ultimate 
defeat is accomplished at the end of the plav 
by what the audience is really inveigled into 
thinking is injustice. Let me quote as illustra- 
tions certain details of the plot: the girl will 
not go to Rome (out of motives of fidelity) 
thereby precipitating a quarrel with her father 
who proves himself forthwith to be an irascible, 
unreasoning and pig-headed fellow that no one 
in the world would care much to accompany on 
a journey to Rome or elsewhere. In refusing to 
make the journey, she sacrifices her younger 
sister for whom she has a tender, almost pathetic, 
regard. We must take the author’s word for it 
that the sacrifice is one of tremendous import. 
Her father’s insistence causes her to name a 
friend of long standing as a couvre-feu; sub- 
sequently to marry him, contrary to her own 
emotional dictates, and out of an honest desire 
to comply with the conventional standards of a 
normal society. She puts up with a year of 
desperate living made tiresome by the persistent, 
and wholly unjust, suspicions of the pompous 
man she has married. The pressure of this 
harried and disagreeable existence (disagreeab!e 
even to one psychologically normal) becoming 
too great for her, the perverted girl returns ts 
the original object of her affection. This 
original object is, moreover, depicted as a crea- 
ture of intense fascination. And here the 
author has resorted to another device, whereby 
to lend the whole proceedings a provocative and 
mysterious air. The other woman is represented 
only by violets, which appear from time to 
time on the scene as a symbolic reminder that 
she is as destiny to the heroine. The svengalese 
lady of the violets is an ominous shadow falling 
athwart the play which completely dominates 
the action. The fact that she does not appear 
on the scene at all, but remains an impending 
presence throughout enhances the interest in her 
considerably. But to go on: the heroine is, as 
I say, the traditional woman alone, concerning 
whose various fates and devious ways many tears 

(Continued on page 154) 





VANITY FAIR 


‘The Abduction from the Seraglio”’ 
The Fate of an English Traveller in the Orient, Who Kidnaps a Sacred Dancer 


HE Hon. Percy Insell had arrived just 
| in time; the performance was about to 
commence. He sat down on a gold and 
red plush chair which reminded him of the 
Coliseum and at the same time of Buckingham 
Palace. He bumped into a copper vessel with 
his feet; believing that he had dented the head- 
piece of some high dignitary he was ready to 
offer excuses. When he found that it was only 
a betel-root spittoon, filled with a reddish juice, 
his heart was greatly relieved. In front of him 
was the orchestra, that is to say, there were about 
thirty musicians crouching on the floor. The 
room was a large hall, giving no evidence of 
originality in design; it was as bare as a garage, 
only hung with the two-colored flags of the 
kingdom of Indrapura. To the left a veranda 
opened up into the night; a stifling night, 
punctuated by lightning and the unrefreshing 
downpour of equatorial rain. 

Invited to this charity entertainment by the 
wife of the British chargé @ affaires, the Hon. 
Percy Insell was now making a survey of his 
surroundings in the shadow of that diplomatic 
Venus, who was as imposing as h baobab. At the 
right the royal loge protruded, more richly 
decorated than. the stage itself, bedecked with 
the personal banners of the King of Indrapura. 
These were red, with a scattering of black ser- 
pents, a totem symbol. Above it there were four 
golden parasols, which were round and nine 
layers high; they surrounded an empty throne, 
for the sovereign had not yet arrived. The 
audience was composed of high dignitaries, 
with skin the colour of ginger-bread; supreme 
functionaries, with rose-coloured turbans; the 
diplomatic corps and several merchants. 


HE aides de camp, in gala uniform, with 
red waist-coats, ablaze with gold dragons 
and military decorations, their naked legs stick- 
ing out from very wide yellow silk trousers, 
were dashing about. The ladies of the court 
had their faces uncovered, for the kingdom of 
Indrapura is Buddhistic and not Moslem; their 
faces varied from a pale amber shade to a very 
dark brown; their large eyes had no white 
underneath the eye-lids; their hair glistened 
with cocoanut oil and its blackness contrasted 
with the mali flowers, a sort of hyacinth, which 
they wore at the nape of the neck. In keeping 
with their generation and their ages they all, 
more or less, were victims of European fash- 
ions and the devastating influence of motion 
pictures. Insell was sorry to see them in déco/- 
/eté, wearing loose and draped dresses and walk- 
ing on heels a /¢ Louis XV; only the older ones 
seemed to have remained loyal to naked heels 
and paint: a make-up of white chalk; and still 
wearing those narrow tunics of Java, with a 
saw-tooth design at the sides. Jewels imported 
by alluring merchants from the rue de Ja Paix, 
or rather the rue de Rivoli, had not deprived 
the women of the beautiful, clouded and 
unusual pearls of the southern islands, or ‘those 
beautiful black sapphires which are able to cure 
the bite of a cobra. 
Percy Insell sighed deeply. So the Orient, as it 
wasin the marvelous stories he had read, was really 





By PAUL MORAND 


a thing of the past! But before it disappeared 
entirely he felt like surrendering himself to its 
magic—like losing himself in it. He wished to 
know one of these mysterious women whose en- 
chantment made him so uneasy. What was the 
warmth of their skin? What were their kisses 
like? He asked himself these questions, without 
realizing that kisses do not exist in the Orient. 

He tried to get some information from his 
countrywoman. 

“May one expect anything from these local 
beauties? ” 

“Nothing. These ladies are very strict; they 
leave the worry of not being so to others.” 

“And . . . the others?” 

“I would not recommend them to you,” 
replied the wife of the chargé @ affaires with a 
quite maternal solicitude. 


DERCY INSELL had arrived from India 
and, before going on to China, had 
stopped off to visit Indrapura, which is neither 
China nor India, but a little of both. He was 
traveling purely for educational reasons, 
choosing a method of learning which takes the 
longest time, costs the most money, is the most 
ineficient and: the most agreeable of all. It 
is not difficult to understand why the English 
prefer it to other methods. Insell, this young 
wanderer, was in 1926 the exact prototype of 
the Oxford boys at whom the French and Ital- 
ian novels of the Renaissance and the 17th 
century had already poked fun; the same 
clumsy speech, the same slicked down hair, the 
same desire for knowledge, tempered by mai- 
veté, and on his cheeks the same blush which 
caused old Pope Gregory I to say: ‘“They are not 
Angles but angels!” —mon sunt angli sed angeli. 
Percy Insell spent lavishly the money 
which his father, a big ship-builder, had 
made on*the River Clyde in the bygone 
days when England was still building ships. 
H E tried to combine love and comfort— 
those brother enemies—a most difficuit 
task in the Orient; but like a parachute jumper 
he was restrained in his descent toward the baser 
pleasures by bashfulness and inexperience. 
During his two months’ stay in India, being a 
true British subject, he could not conduct him- 
self otherwise than in the manner of a carefully 
supervised Eton boy or a ’varsity man doing no 
more than taking a train for London. That is 
why he hoped that now, in the kingdom of 
Indrapura, far from official British eyes, fate 
and women would be more propitious to him. 
Upon leaving Europe he had naively imagined, 
as everybody does, that Asia, the classical coun- 
try of amorous enchantments and _ lascivious 
pleasures, would open her arms wide to him. 
To his great astonishment he found nothing but 
great modesty and perfect behaviour. Spartan 
purity was being displayed everywhere. Still 
too young not to be misled by appearances, he 
could not get away from the fact that he had 
been deceived in this point and was disconso- 
late in the prospect of returning home one day 
without having anything particularly scabrous 
to tell at the table of the Iz and Out Club. 


“But what about these dancers? Is there no 


way of approaching them?” 


“What are you thinking of! Do you want. 


to see us all massacred? Like the swans in the 
sacred ponds and the white clephants, the dane. 
ers belong to the king. They live a cloistered 
life and nobody dares come near them.” 

At that moment there was a tremendous up- 
heaval in the royal loge behind the screen. Re- 
maining absolutely invisible, like all the sover- 
eigns of the Orient, the King, who had just 
arrived, was sitting down in his chair, and the 
performance began. 

On each side of the stage two gilded screens 
made a passage-way through which two pyra- 
mids of red gold advanced which for a moment 
appeared to be leaves of the screens. The music 
became subdued. These were the actors; at the 
right, a man, at the left, a woman. They 
had flat, immovable, moon-like faces. White 
zinc had been applied to their hands and feet, 
not directly on the skin but on a saffron ground, 
On their cheeks was a touch of that daring but 
usual Chinese carmine. Costumes of warm gold, 
which had no hooks but were sewn right on 
their bodies with waists as tight fitting as in our 
latest evening gowns, gave them more startling 
outlines than if they had been nude. On their 
heads they wore conical tiaras with golden flaps 
which covered their foreheads and_ coiled 
around each side of the temples. Side by side 
the two actresses (for the réle of the man was 
also taken by a woman) advanced for a cere- 
monious greeting, prostrated themselves, their 
hands outstretched, their palms cupped. Car- 
ried away by this novel and beautiful sight, 
Percy Insell turned toward the Europeans seated 
about him. He saw livid, perspiring faces, 
anaemic from the climate, bilious eyes, accept- 
ing with a bland expression this new homage 
paid them by the young yellow goddesses, show- 
ing plainly that they were only bored and 
annoyed. That filled him with indignation. 
The little dancer on the left excited him. No- 
body knew her name.: Insell grew restless on 
his gold and plush chair. The wife of the 
British chargé d’affaires, always on the alert to 
avoid a scandal, looked at him; she decided to 
make allowances and said: 

“There is something, after all, in thes 
niggers.” 


THER dancers had entered and joined 

the first two. Silent, like golden phan- 
toms, they executed their gestures with a re 
tarded rhythm; what they accomplished was a 
succession of plastic poses, a continuity of dis 
placements of the equilibrium, rather than.a 
true dance. None of the Western vulgarity, 
such as smiles, shaking of the body, ambiguous 
gestures or flirtations across the foot-lights 
Under the implacable eye of their King they 
executed their dance religiously. They bent 
their thighs while beating time with naked, 
flat feet on the floor, more cautiously than if 
they were on a red hot stove. A movement, 
like a ripple on the surface of a river, orig: 
inating in the arms, began its course at the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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_ Mr. Belcher Has Been Reading Mr. Dickens 


rity, 
UOUS 


ghts The Celebrated English Illustrator and Satirist Begins a New Series of Intimate Character Etchings 


they 
bent ? : 7 f ar te te . F 
ked HE illustrious George Belcher, the fine craftsmanship, biting truth and incom- the author. The phrase “Taken From Life” is literally true. Of course it can 
a oe parable irony of whose drawings make up the richest single tributary to the be said that Pecksniff never lived. By the same token he can never die. 
an if endless stream of Punch in our generation, has been taking his turn of late And it would be the Belcher way to bide his time (for years, if need be) until, 
nent at the old game of illustrating Dickens. Three figures from the great Victorian in his own drifting through London’s streets, he might see a Pecksniff. This 

a mythology have already come to life in his London studio and they will be innocent would then be bribed, lured or perhaps merely assaulted by the stern 
orig- reproduced here in successive months. This one, exhibited last Summer at artist or in some other way transported to his studio, the skylight room of an 
+ the the Royal Academy, is his notion of that odd blend of lamb, dove, crocodile and old mansion which stands now in the heart of London but which, when first it 
serpent, the “sleek, smiling, crawling’ hypocrite, Mr. Pecksniff, who gets kicked was built, was some fine coxcomb’s country house and stood among green meadows. 
downstairs in the last stretch of Martin Chuzzlewit to the childlike glee of In his ramblings, Mr. Belcher has also seen Mr. Pickwick and Alfred Jingle 
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CIVIC VIRTUE 


Miss Enid Simms-Sedge is a one-hundred per cent 
club-woman. She is now waiting impatiently for one 
o’clock when the Business Luncheon of the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will get under way. 
Meanwhile she glances through‘ the annual report 
and prepares a few nasty cracks for the Treasurer 








SUBURBAN LOCAL 


Mrs. Goodbody finds the luxurious lobby a 
perfect parking place pending the arrival of 
Friend Husband and their mutual departure 
on the 5:17. She will wish those five packages 
on him and the poor wretch will fight his way 
to Pelham looking like a Christmas tree. His 
feelings will not be improved by the knowledge 
that he will later carry most of them back 


VANITY FAIR 





WATCHFUL WAITING 


Doris has a luncheon date with Elise who is invari- 
ably late. Of what is- Doris thinking? Nothing, dear 
reader, absolutely nothing. Like quite a number of 
the younger social set, the dear child has a brain 
which is able to go off on long vacations all by 
itself without in the least inconveniencing its owner 











AN INSTITUTION 


Mrs. Henshaw Humpstone has been an inmate of the 


hotel since it first opened its doors in 1916. Although she 
has never lost so much as a lock of false hair she still 
suspects every guest or visitor of being a Raffles in 
disguise. Naturally this is a help to the management 


A PLEASURE CRAFT 


This trim personage haunts the hotel for reasons allied 
to her profession, that of unofficial hotel-hostess. But 
who can deny that she is smart and attractive. She has 
just sighted a big cloak-and-suit merchantman, bound 
out from Buffalo. Her present object is to lure her prize 


The Hotel Lobby Haunters 


Some Ladies, Serious and Sportive, Who Linger in the Corridors—Portrayed by Covarrubias 
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“The Inanities of 1926” 


Wherein a Critic’s Vocabulary Sustains the Loss 


T has always seemed to me that among 
those of us who make writing our trade, 
even the ones who cannot hope for im- 
mortality through some beautiful thing wrought 
in beautiful letters may at least receive brief 
honourable mention at the moment of inter- 
ment because of the things we Aaven’t written. 

Thus during the Great War, I personally re- 
pelled column after column of oncoming Ger- 
man infantry by writing column after column 
of undaunted prose. Yet in all that welter of 
words, my biographer (if, as seems increasingly 
improbable, any) would search in vain for that 
nicked old stencil “the supreme sacrifice” and I 
never once called them Huns. 

Then in the days and, more especially, nights 
when I was a reporter on the good old Times, 
I was in the midst of a redoubled three-spade 
bid the night the wireless brought through the 
air the sinking Tétanic’s call for help and for 
the next month I never stopped writing about it, 
except for brief catnaps and wolf-like snatches 
at nourishment. The output in sheer words, if 
laid end to end, must have been only a shade 
shorter than Les Misérables. But among the 
pounding typewriters of my generation, mine 
alone was able to tap off the word “Titanic” 
without once prefixing it with cither of the al- 
most automatic adjectives “ill-fated” or “‘ill- 
starred”. 


O be sure those of us who glow with 
pale might be described as the pride of 
negative authorship, are sometimes frustrated 
by the men higher up. I know that when 
John Wanamaker died and the doughty Russel 
Crouse was commissioned to write his obituary 
for the now (and deservedly) defunct New 
York Evening Mail, he was able, in his prayers 
that night, to point out thankfully to God that 
at least in two whole columns about the expired 
shopkeeper he had magnificently avoided all 
recourse to one rubber-stamp phrase without the 
ue and recurrence of which it had previously 
been thought that no newspaper allusion to Mr. 
Wanamaker could get into type. Next day, 
when Master Crouse turned proudly to his 
piece in the paper, he discovered that at the last 
minute his horrified editor had descended on 
the manuscript with several sharpened pencils 
and liberally bestrewn it with the title ‘““Mer- 
chant Prince”. Mr. Crouse ate a good break- 
fast, wrote a few hurried notes and, at 3.15 
that afternoon, flung himself from Brooklyn 
Bridge. He was buried with full military 
honours at Arlington. 

We survivors keep up the good work as best 
we can now that our brave leader is gone. Once 
I myself (for a small consideration) boasted in 
the columns of Life that I had written dramatic 
criticism, off and (more often) on, for thirteen 
years without once using the words “person- 
ality” and “adequate”. Of course such stern 
denial cramps one a bit and now I find I must 
add to the strain by forswearing another old 
trusty among the adjectives. I hereby swear off 
for 1927 the use of the word “memorable”. 
I will not touch a drop of it. I promise. I 
wouldn’t have the face. 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


This austere resolution had its origin in the 
recent discovery, on going through my scrap- 
books for the past twelve-month, that, in the 
case of some twenty-seven instances wherein I 
had described a play or a production or a per- 
formance or a premiére as “memorable”, | am 
now in the embarrassing predicament of being 
unable to remember any thing about them at 
all. In this dusk of 1926, the lingering twi- 
light of the year always given over to pensive 
retrospect, I was searching for data on which 
to base a contribution to some such annual 
symposium as publishers are increasingly ad- 
dicted to. And I found with chagrin and dis- 
may that, instead of dwelling on such mountain 
peaks as the great Werfel tragedy Goat Song, 
or the fine fantasy of The Wisdom Tooth, or 
the matchless loveliness of Raquel Meller, my 
errant memory went instead to all the minor 
monstrosities of the two seasons. 

I have, I am afraid, always been this way. 
Not long ago, I stood meditatively beside the 
yawning hole in the ground which, just a short 
time before, had been the Thirty-Ninth Street 
Theatre. It was recently torn down to slake, 
for a moment, New York’s overwhelming 
passion for putting up playhouses. This may, at 
first glance, seem an odd and faintly homco- 
pathic remedy for assuaging that passion. But 
the yearning is continually being discouraged, 
you see, by the chill economic fact that there 
are already considerably more theatre seats on 
the island of Manhattan than there are play- 
goers (resident or transient) animated by a 
sufficient impulse to occupy them. This dis- 
tressing situation is met not by the ignoble and 
lethargic course of waiting spinelessly until the 
population should catch up with the theatres. 
Rather is it met heroically by tearing down the 
old ones. 


F course the Thirty-Ninth Street was not 

very old. Compared with Drury Lane 
or even the old Walnut Street in Philadel- 
phia, it was a poor upstart cut off in its pul- 
ing infancy. It was built, in fact, no longer 
ago than 1910. But in a town where it has 
become unsafe to make a rendezvous for the 
next afternoon without first verifying by tele- 
phone that the old trysting place is still stand- 
ing, a sixteen year old temple of the drama is 
about as near to a dear, ivied, memory-stained 
playhouse as we can boast. 

So, if I wanted to commune with my memo- 
ries of bygone glamour, my souvenirs of great 
roles and great occasions, I was more or less 
obliged to content myself with the crumbling 
ruins of the Thirty-Ninth Street, to stand amid 
its rubble-heaps, upheaved sidewalks and cement 
vats and approximate, as best I could, the mood 
of one who goes conscientiously to the Coliseum 
in Rome to stand bare-headed in its pillared 
moonlight. 

I had been present on the night of its in- 
auguration when Nazimova wove about its 
stage in the Scandinavian distresses of Little 
Eyolf. 1 had seen Romance there with Doris 
Keane. I had seen Margaret Anglin and Annie 
Russell and Emily Stevens act upon its stage. 


of a Trusty Adjective 


Yet out of the rubble rose no memory of these 
at all but the ghost rather of Friihlingserwachen 
(translated by Heywood Broun as The Spring 
Offensive) wherein one pretty scene dealt with 
an amorous assault upon a little girl in a hay- 
mow by an eleven year-old-boy, the latter réle 
played with great gusto by a somewhat aggres- 
sively adult actor who seemed ever about to 
burst from his knickerbockers in the manner of 
a roasting chestnut. It was a sweet matinée, 
that one, made immortal by the circumstance 
that this actor was so displeased at Mr. Broun’s 
little criticism of the performance that he sued 
him for $10,000. 

Then it was also at the Thirty-Ninth Street 
that I saw Easy Street, wherein the young 
couple had an odd custom of keeping their dead 
baby’s little worsted shoes in the sideboard, 
scemingly so that they could always count on 
a good cry while setting the table. 


ND, above all, it was at the Thirty-Ninth 
Street that some men still living saw Love’s 
Call; a Drama of Primitive Passion by Joe 
Byron Totten. There for once I was prophetic 
in calling a play memorable. I find in my 
notes of that occasion this prediction: 

“The audience of old meanies who tittered 
helplessly through its three steaming acts will 
long remember it as among the more endear- 
ing of the terrible plays which each season 
brings to Broadway. One scene in particular I 
believe they will even tell their grandchildren 
about when those tots of tomorrow gather round 
the old knees of a winter’s eve. That was the 
scene in which the villainous Dou Pedro de 
Scaril/o stalked mto the clearing of the Devil’s 
Pass and found his Piguita folded in the arms 
of a tall, cold handsome man from the North. 
That, at least was the way the pretty halfbreed 
was ever wont to describe her gringo. He, 
however, had an odd way of referring to him- 
self, even in casual discourse, as Clyde Wilson 
Harrison, ‘The embrace between these two had 
reached that approved point where equilibrium 
was threatened when the jealous Don Pedro 
came in, and, as I recall, briefly announced his 
intention of torturing the gringo to death. At 
all events I shall never forget the primitive 
ejaculation which then fell scorching from the 
lips of Clyde Wilson Harrison. ‘1 suppose so,” 
said Clyde Wilson Harrison, ‘but the thrill of 
passion I have just experienced was worth it.’ 
At that point two dramatic -critics and four 
laymen had to be picked up out of the aisles 
and put back in their. seats before the play 
could resume.” 

And that, Heaven help me, is the kind of 
play 1 do remember. So that now, when I have 
been asked to glance lightly back through the 
year and write a chapter on the most memorable 
event of 1926 in the theatre of New York, I 
find myself writhing with indecision. Should 
I devote it to a play called The Half-Caste and 
briefly described in its program as “A Story of 
Love and Sacrifice in a Land of Forgotten 
Men”? In it an actress styling herself with 
simple dignity, just “Veronica” was compelled 

(Continued on page 120) 








VANITY FAIR 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 
Why Rights for Women Have Brought About the Decline of Some Notable Institutions 


AM not one who objects to change, but 

there are some innovations that I resent. 

For instance, prohibition annoys mc; not 
because I ever cared much for alcohol, but 
because prohibition has taken so much good 
feeling and colour out of life. Then there are 
the barber shops. I have always liked barber 
shops; true, in common with many others, I 
got the safety-razor habit years ago, and this 
kept me out of barber shops except on those 
rare occasions when I visited them to get my 
hair cut. I liked the red, white and blue 
stripes winding down the barber pole. Some- 
how they seemed to be a symbol of liberty, 
even after the reformers began to discredit 
and curtail freedom, and women began to be 
emancipated. 

The barber and his shop have a history. 
And because the degeneration of the barber shop 
proves an important point, I shall tell what | 
know of their history. In the olden days the 
barber was the surgeon, and some of them to 
this day continue to Jet blood. The barber shop 
was not only the place to get a shave and hair- 
cut but it was likewise the social centre. In 
fact, historians tell us that in the Eighteenth 
Centur#in England the barber shop was the 
favourite resort for “idle persons’’, and in addi- 
tion to its attraction as a focus for news, a 
lute, a viol, or some such musical instrument, 
was always kept for the entertainment of wait- 
ing customers. 

The musical instruments had disappeared 
before I began to frequent the places, but the 
“idle fellows” were still there. These always 
seemed to have leisure and were found sprawl- 
ing comfortably over the big chairs—never too 
busy to wait for a shave. They were good 
conversationalists and spoke without restraint, 
discussing in an easy and colourful way the 
topics of the times. They were well posted 
on race horses, chorus girls, prize fighters, 
elections and other interesting and manly 
topics. Their language was not always gram- 
matical nor their stories chaste. The barber 
shop frequenter had a rich “lingo” of his own 
that seemed to fit the place. It vied with the 
Pullman smoker as a centre for the distribution 
of droll stories. 


WAS raised in a small town in the middle 

West where democracy was real and social 
intercourse was easy. On Saturday nights when 
the “hired men” came in from the country 
they gravitated to the barber shop. In those 
days conversation was still an art; the barber 
shop promoted and cultivated this art in its 
cwn way.. Altogether it was an important 
social centre and was, in effect, a community 
club where neither initiation fees nor dues 
were demanded, and, best of all, it was for 
men only. Its precincts were never invaded 
by women, and so its votaries knew but few 
inhibitions. 

Of course, in the early days the barber shop 
was not the only man’s club. The automobile had 
not then driven out the horse, and the livery 
stable was a common rendez-vous for men on 
Saturday afternoon. Here, too, would foregather 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


the good fellows of the town and country 
round. It was especially the headquarters for 
local statesmen. Amid flies and pungent odours 
political fortunes were made and lost, and the 
Constitution was defended against its foes. 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


CLARENCE DARROW 


The author of this article, Clarence 
Darrow, is unquestionably the most bril- 
liant trial lawyer in America. His fame has 
become widespread through his part in the 
coal dispute of 1902 and 1903, the Debs 
strike case, the Loeb-Leopold trial in 1924, 
and the Scopes “evolution” trial a year ago 


And then there was the saloon of grateful 
memory. This, too, was an institution where 
men could gather by themselves. Under the 
influence of stimulants they grew sociable and 
even loquacious. Leaning over the bar with 
one foot resting on the brass rail, they discussed 
politics and religion, horses, and men and 
women, and argued and conversed and loved 
each other to their hearts’ content. 

On rare occasions the polls had much the 
same atmosphere. But after the advent of 
“Woman’s Suffrage”, with “lady” clerks and 
“lady” judges, the lounger disappeared from 
the precincts on election day and conversation 
grew restrained. The men stopped telling 
stories, they took off their hats to vote, and 
left their cigars and pipes outside the door. 
Voting became almost as solemn and silent as 
a religious rite. Men no longer went to the 
polls for social intercourse, to tell stories, to 
discuss their neighbours, the women and the 
candidates. The place was clean and shiny and 
uncomfortable and no man cared to linger. 
They came in solemnly, deposited their votes 
and went back to work. 

Alas—the livery stable, the saloon and the 
polls lost their pristine charm. Men were 
driven from pillar to post and the barber 
shops alone remained as the last fortress for 
their vanishing fellowship and _ freedom. 
Women still wore long hair and long skirts, 
and there was no excuse for them to intrude 





themselves into this last sanctuary. For a time 
men made the best of what was left. The 
barber himself was an institution, He had 
long since forgotten that his ancestor was a 
surgeon and he never “put on airs”. He was 
a master of conversation. He was always lo- 
quacious; he could discuss religion and politics 
and all the other questions of the day. His 
observations were not only enlightening and 
interesting but were likewise discreet. He al- 
ways had views about debatable subjects but he 
never intruded them. While he slowly stropped 
his razor, made his lather, and soaped your 
face, he skillfully drew you out on these im- 
portant subjects. He never expressed his 
opinion until he heard from you and he then, 
invariably, agreed with what you said. The 
barber never gave the impression that he was 
greedy for your money. He did everything 
with the leisure which marked the true gentle- 
man. While you reclined restfully in his 
beautiful plush chair he generously lathered 
your face, then carefully washed it off, and 
covered it with hot and cold towels in tura. 
After the second or third shaving there were no 
end of lotions for your skin. He wound up 
his gentle ministrations by combing your hair 
in the most. meticulous way, and Ict you go 
out happy and looking better than you had 
since the last visit, or would again until you 
came back for another shave. 


URING this performance he regaled you 

with stories of race horses, giving vou 
fresh and private tips from “God knows 
where”. Often, too, he led up discreetly to 
the information that he could place a bet on 
the races if you wished him to. No objection- 
able people ever came to the place. One never 
met a clergyman or a deacon there, or any 
person whom you had to “look out for”, or 
who took away your comfort or your case. 
For a brief hour the place was yours and you 
felt perfectly at home. Somehow the barber 
shop was the only place you visited where you 
never seemed in a hurry to get away. If you 
were not “next” it did not matter. There was 
literature and colourful pictures on the wall. 
These pictures generally portrayed chorus girls, 
horses, dogs and sporting men, wearing red 
coats and riding on horse-back following the 
hounds.. In the way of literature there was 
always the Police Gazette with its pictures of 
lovely actresses wearing tights, a novelty in 
those simple days. There were pictures, too, of 
thoroughbred dogs and race horses, together 
with stories telling their ages and pedigrees 
and their marvellous exploits. If literature 
and art failed to interest you, there were socia- 
ble and congenial fellows lounging in the 
chairs, and the formality of an introduction 
was never needed to make you friends. The 
barber shop made all men kin. In the middle 
of the floor was a battered brass cuspidor, shiny 
in spots, or a square box filled with sand or 
sawdust. In front of the barber chairs was a 
large mirror covered with fly-netting in the 
summer time. You could loll back and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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STEICHEN 


An Old Fashioned Couple in an Old Fashioned Pose 


The Most Recent Portrait of the Marquis and the Marquise de la Falaise de ]a Coudraye 


N the screen she is known to millions as Gloria Swanson; in private life she 

is the Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudraye—her husband is presently in 
America, a literary agent for many French authors. Miss Swanson herself is the 
Cinderella of fact and the captivating heroine of many films. The story of her 
own life is stranger—than Hollywood. Beginning in pictures at five dollars a 
day, her popularity has become so great that she has long been the highest 
salaried woman in the world. She is that rare accident in films—ability of a high 
order combined with an appeal to the multitude. Gloria Swanson has been twelve 


years in climbing to the pinnacle she has now attained, and she surveys the scene 
with poise and high intelligence. The ideal of thousands of young women who 
see in her their baffled dreams turned to reality, she is as human as an aching 
heart and as lovely as a Gainsborough lady. Ending her contract with Famous- 
Players with Fine Manners, she has recently formed her own film company, 
and is its active manager as well as its chief actor. Miss Swanson’s first 
independent production will be Sunya, a film version of Eyes of Youth, the 
play in which Marjorie Rambeau made her greatest success on the stage 
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TORSO (SARDEAU) 


Héléne Sardeau, an 
American sculptress, 
is known for her 
many admirable 
portrait busts. She 
has recently finished 
the masks for the 
coming revival of 
several classic Greek 
tragedies at Delphi 


BOURDELLE 


Bourdelle is, perhaps, 
the best-known of liv- 
ing French sculptors. 
A pupil of Rodin, he 
has departed widely 
from his master in 
that he has always 
viewed sculpture with 
reference to its set- 
ting and background 


Representative Contemporary Sculpture 









REVERIE (MESTROVIC) 
This characteristic work by the and, more recently, his work has 


Serbian sculptor, MeStrovic, is of also been on view at the Sesqui- 
marble and more than life size. centennial in Philadelphia. The 
He exhibited here two years ago sculpture of Ivan MeStrovi¢é has 
at the Brooklyn Museum of Art; always a highly subjective note 
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VANITY FAIR 





TORSO (PENIC) 


Penic, a Jugoslavian 
sculptor, has worked 
chiefly in the classic 
tradition, seeking to 
achieve plastic grace 
and ideal beauty. 
Penié for many years 
resided in America, 
but finally returned to 
his native Dalmatia 


BUST (KOLBE) 


Georg Kolbe has long 
held a commanding 
position not only in 
Germany but in- 
ternationally. Adopt- 
ing neither the theories 
nor the manner of ex- 
treme modernists, he 
has achieved much in 
the classic tradition 


Some Examples of Work by Artists from France, Germany, Jugoslavia and the United States 
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The World of Grandpa Benchley 
Some Thinking Out Loud in the Manner of H. G. Wells’s William Clissold 


§1. 


AM eighty-nine years old, and I think I 
would like to write a book. I don’t know 
—maybe I wouldn’t. 


§2. 


Eighty-nine this year, ninety next year, 
eighty-eight last year. That makes three years 
accounted for. Three into fourteen goes four 
times and two to carry. The Assyrians were 
probably the first people to evolve mathematics. 
| sometimes get to thinking about mathematics. 

The average Englishman at the age of cighty- 
nine is dead—has been dead for several years. 
The average depth of the Caspian Sea is 3,000 
feet. The average rainfall in Canada is 1.03 
inches. During the Inter-Glacial Period it was 
9,01 inches. Think of that—9.01 inches! 


33. 


All this has made me stop and think, think 
about the world I live in. I sometimes wonder 
what it is all about—this world I mean. I am 
not so sure about the next world. Sometimes I 
think there is one and sometimes I think there 
isn’t. I’1] be darned if J can make it out. 

I am not so sure about my wanting to write 
a book, either. But something has got to be 
done about this world—something explanatory, 
I mean. Here I am, cighty-nine years old—- 
just think of that—and I haven’t explained 
about the world to anyone yet—that is, not to 
anyone in this room. 


$4. 


T is a beautiful day. The sun, that lumi- 

nous body 93,000,000 miles from the 
earth, without which we should never be able 
to dry hides or bake biscuits, is shining through 
the trees outside my window, much as it used 
to shine through the trees outside the cave of 
Neolithic Man, ten thousand years before 
Christ. In fact, Neolithic Man sometimes built 
himself houses on piles driven in the water, 
but this was not until almost five thousand years 
before Christ. 

Sometimes I get to thinking about Neo- 
lithic Man. Sometimes I get to thinking about 
Cro-Magnon Man. Sometimes it just seeras 
as if I should go crazy thinking about things. 
There are so many things! And I am only 
eighty-nine, only eighty-nine. 


$5. 


I remember when I was a very small boy my 
mother used to forbid me to go out when it 
was raining. My mother was a very quiet 
woman, who never spoke unless it was to figure 
out how long it would take to reach the nearest 
star by train. 

“Nipper,” she would say to me on such days 
as the rain would prevent my going out, 
“nipper, I guess you don’t know that thousands 
of years before modern civilization there was a 
period known as the Pluvial or Lacustrine Age, 
the rain or pond period.” 

I remember my crying myself to sleep the 
first night after she told me about the Pluvial 
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or Lacustrine Age. It seemed so long ago—and 
nothing to be done about it. 


$6. 


One night my father came home with a 
queer light in his eyes. He said nothing during 
dinner, except to note, as he passed me the salt, 
that salt is an essential to all grain-consuming 
and herbivorous animals but that on a meat-diet 





LOST 


By GeorceE S. CHAPPELL 


She dwelt among frequented ways 

Beside a motor highway, 

A maid of whom ’tis no dispraise 

To say she had a fly way, 

And chauffeurs sometimes, 
through, 

Their dizzy flight would stay there 

To ask the way, though well they knew 

The windings of the way there. 


passing 


II 





Then one there came, a lad from town, 
A most alluring Mister, 

Who gazed into her eyes of brown 

And murmured “Greetings, Sister! 
The way to Pelhamville, my child, 

And how to get there, know you?” 
“You can not miss it, sir,” she smiled, 
“But, lest you should, 11 show you.” 


Ill 


The way to Pelhamville was straight, 
And turnings there were not there, 
And yet, I much regret to state, 

Those children never got there. 

Too well, perhaps, she knew the way; 
His ways, too, were compelling .. . 
The fact remains, they went astray, 
Just how there is no telling. 


IV 


“This tale,” you say, “is old and trite.” 
With that I can not quarrel, 

Nor would I take the time to write 

It down save for the moral, 

And this it is, and I am done: 

This note I end my song on,— 

The easiest way is oft the one 

That men and maids go wrong on. 











man can do without it. ‘There have been bitter 
tribal wars,” he said, “‘between the tribes of the 
Soudan for possession of the salt deposits be- 
tween Fezzan and Murzuk.” 

“Arthur,” said my mother, quietly, “re- 
member the boys are present.” 

“It is time they knew,” was his reply. 

At last my mother, sensing that something 
was troubling him, said: 

“Arthur, are you holding something back 
from me?” 

He laid down his knife and fork and looked 
at her. 

“I have just heard,” he said, “that the 
molecule is no longer the indivisible unit that 
it was supposed to be.” 

My mother bit her lip. 

“You tell me this,” she said “after all these 
years!” 

“I have just learned it myself,” replied my 
father. “The National Molecule Society found 
it out themselves only last month. The new 


unit is to be called the ‘atom’.” 


“A fine time to tell me!” said my mother, 
her eyes blazing. ‘You have known it for a 
month.” 

“I wasn’t sure until just now,” said my 
father. “I didn’t want to worry you.” 

My mother took my brother and me by the 
hand. “Come, boys,” she said, “we are going 
away.” 

Two days later the three of us left for the 
Continent. We never saw my father again. 

§7. 

HIS set me to thinking about atoms. I 

don’t think that ‘I have it straight even 
now. And then, just as I was getting accustomed 
to the idea that molecules cou/d be divided into 
atoms, along comes somebody a few years ago 
and says that you can divide atoms into elec- 
trons. And, although I was about seventy-five 
at the time, I went out into the park and had 
a good cry. 

I mean, what is an old fellow going to do? 
No sooner does he get something all thought 
out than something happens to make him begin 
all over again. I get awfully sore sometimes. 


§8. 


Then there is this question of putting studs 
in a dress-shirt. Here is the problem as I see it: 

If you put the studs in defore you put the 
shirt on, you muss your hair putting it on over 
your head. If you wait until you have the shirt 
on before putting in the studs, you have to put 
one hand up under the front of the shirt and 
punch them through with the other. This 
musses the shirt bosom nine times out of ten. 
Eight times out of ten, perhaps. 

All right. Suppose you put the studs in first 
and muss your hair. Then you have to brush 
it again. That is not so hard to do, except that 
if you put tonic on your hair before you brush 
it, as I do, you are quite likely to spatter drops 
down the bosom. And there you are, with a 
good big blister right where it shows—and it’s 
eight o’clock already. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Square-Cut Emerald 


VANITY FAR 


The Story of a Triangle Blurred and Broken by the Slow Winds of the Riviera 


HE little floating shreds of coloured 
| light, spun from a revolving ball sus- 
pended in the ceiling, dissolved like 
jewels upon the tinted walls, danced like petals 
over the gambling-tables; bubbles of citron, 
mauve, absinthe and crimson fantastically 
adorned a nose, a heedless chin, bit deep into 
the rich plush of rubies or enlivened the bland 
surface of a pearl; one even trembled, a tri- 
angle in gold leaf, in the depths of Cameron’s 
liqueur. He lifted the tiny crystal goblet in 
his fingers where it hung as pendent as a tear. 
Green mint. So quiet, that /igueur, and so smail 
—a little pool of emerald light in the sombre 
splinters of sound that filled the Casino. It 
was, he reflected, rather like Carol: radiant, and 
cool, and passionately alone. 

Across the little table he watched her con- 
tentedly in the soft rain of colour. The pretty 
particles of dancing light did not foolishly in- 
vest her with gaiety; rather, she seemed steadily 
to shine through them, as a star can shine 
through fussy fragments of cloud. They 
touched her hair to deeper amber, warmed the 
pale, tranquil curve of her throat, but did not 
melt upon it. “Any more,” he thought abruptly, 
“than fireflies could dissolve against the moon.” 

The moon. Lustrous thoughts of the moon 
filled Cameron. She was very like the moon, and 
should live there, he had told her once, absurdly. 
“With a little cream-coloured cloud for your 
pillow and the two smallest stars for your shoes.” 

Her reception of this had been delicious!y 
grave. “I did live there once,” she had in- 
formed him, with that curiously hesitant man- 
ner of speaking, as though each syllable were 
too soft, too lovely a thing to venture alone into 
a crisp world, “only I had to leave.” She sighed. 
“My feet used to get so cold.” 

Delightfully he remembered this as he sat 
with her now in the Casino. He would have 
liked to tell her again about the moon, if they 
had been alone. But they were not alone. 

The third person at the little table was a 
thin, gravely courteous man named Jollie, the 
proprietor of the Casino. And the fourth was 
Cameron’s wife. 


HE gambler’s face was carved in thin semi- 

circles of thought as he surveyed the tense 
little trio. Cameron was abstracted, sunk in the 
happy contemplation of illicit amour; enoz- 
mously protected by the soft wings of a love 
exquisite and unjust. The hair above his 
temples sprang upwards in small, expectant fans 
of pale grey; his eye, slightly prominent, was 
turned inward upon himself, romantically, and 
without reproach. With what ease, Jollie re- 
flected, looking at Julia Cameron, men developed 
a sense of detachment when they wished to 
treat their wives badly. 

Julia was bored, and lonely with the kind 
of desolation that obscurely comes to women 
like Julia in the presence of their husbands. 
Her face, in the swift, sliding colours of the 
room, swam brightly as a shell upon the sea, as 
emptily; her hands were pale, ineffectual curves. 
Only the small ridges in each shoulder where 
narrow bands of white satin, cold with dia- 
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monds, bit into the flesh betrayed a nervousness, 
a kind of tension. . . . She was, outwardly, 
the indulgent wife, schooled to the familiar 
consternations of marriage. 

Jollie felt a vague astonishment that she 
should be so calm, so bright. Did it matter, he 
wondered, how bright she was, how calm, when 
across the table the woman whom Cameron 
loved shone like a flame, purely, remotely, in 
that glittering room? He knew so well the air 
of security that she wore—he had seen it in a 
thousand women. Women alone, without back- 
ground, but women who were loved; women 
like water-lilies, detached and tranquil, drift- 
ing in a sharp excitement of clear waters, ex- 
quisite and unexplained. 

He raised the /iguweur glass to his lips, the 
green liquid curling frostily upon his tongue. 
“It’s the colour exactly,” he said, twisting the 
glass in pensive fingers, “of an emerald. A 
jewel set in the brow of a lonely goddess . . 
the colour of loneliness.” 

“Loneliness?” inquired Julia, with that 
charming manner she had of being always ready 
to listen to anyone who seemed really fond of 
what he was saying. 

“Emeralds,” said Jollic, looking at no one 
unless it was, obscurely, at Carol, “remind me 
of lonely women. A tear shining on a blade of 
grass—bright with stolen colour, with fire 
stolen from the sun, but in itself—alone. It’s 
like the detached, exquisite women whose oniy 
fire is kindled under the attention that wives 
have learned to do without.” 


AMERON, wincing from an alien melan- 
choly, became abruptly roguish. “No 
women will ever have to be lonesome while 
I’m around!” he promised lavishly. But he, 
too, looked at Carol. Lonely women? .. . 
Webbed in soft colours from the whirling 
ball, Carol began suddenly to speak, her voice 
threading with a slow amusement the words she 
recited: 


“A silver tulip in a bowl, 
The crystal stars above me, 
A liquid eye, a shallow soul, 
My lover doesw’t love me. 


“In chiffon shadows on the grass 
No beauty I discover. 

A little pause—a tear—alas! 

I don’t care for my lover. 


“That’s a very cynical poem about lonely 
women,” she concluded softly. 

“It’s about Women Alone,” corrected Jollic, 
“which is often a very different thing. And it’s 
about love, and beauty, and—impermanence, 
which is frequently another name for both.” 

“It’s very sad,” said Julia politely, after a 
little pause. She smiled brightly through liquid 
triangles of gold and blue light that fantas- 
tically caressed her, desperately exploded in 
her hair. . 

Cameron looked impatiently at Jollie, at his 
pale eyebrows curved in revery. He would go 
cn and on, Cameron supposed, about these 


Women Alone. There was something reproach. 
ful, almost something sinister in the way he 
spoke of them; as though they weren’t quite— 
safe. He didn’t, he decided, want to know any. 
thing about Carol, for instance, except that he 
was in love with her, and she, perhaps, with hin, 
He wanted her as she was—unexplained, , 
lovely phantom, a flame of moon and mig 
dancing in the shrill delight of his mind. 
Jollie was talking about emeralds, abou 
water-lilies and impermanence. And _ nov, 
Cameron felt, he was going to tell a story. He 
curbed his impatience, remembering that gam. 
bler’s anecdotes were generally brief—with the 
briefness of disaster itself, he reflected grimly, 
And when it was over, he could take Carol ou 


_on the terrace, could be alone with her, frosted 


in quiet silver by the moon... . 

This was the story that Jollie, sitting at the 
little table amid changing shafts of silver and 
amethyst and powder-blue, told to Cameron 
and to his calm, bright wife, and, with a curious 
directness, to Carol Drake: 


T Saratoga, the season had begun. In the Cx 
sino, the gambling-tables were mute pli 
teaux of despair, fringed with men and women 
alert as cactuses; fat hands and thin, electrified 
by the toneless cry of the croupiers, scrabbled 
noisclessly among the endless staccato whispers 
of chips. The players moved like birds ona 
wire, compactly. The girl, looking at them, 
noticed with detachment, how, with increased 
concentration, a diamond necklace would sink 
deeper into the folds of a pudgy neck, ora 
string of pearls start, as if in alarm, froma 
thin neck. 

But it was on a thin. boy crouched next to the 
croupier that her gaze remained the longes. 
The pale, upward gleams of a pile of gold in 
front of the fat man next to him mirrored 
themselves in frail yellow upon his cheek, but 
tragically produced no contrast, since the boy's 
face was of the same desperate tinge. Jolie, 
the proprietor, veiled in blue smoke near the 
tables, saw them both. The boy was only about 
twenty, he decided, an unattractive little rat, 
but cocksure as the devil or at least, he had been 
before his luck turned. Now his thin face wa 
calamitous, his little raw hands trembled s 
they grasped the chips. And that girl was 
watching him like ahawk . . . or like a rabbit, 
Jollie reflected. Scared. Her eyes, beneath het 
shining amber hair, were bright, it seemed to 
him, with apprehension. 

It was too bad; but what can you do, Jollie 
demanded of the end of his cigarette, when 
boys are fools, and their parents let them run 
off to all kinds of places? He sighed, ani 
strolled around the tables, stepping lightly, a 
willow-wand of graciousness among his patrons. 

Ten minutes later, the boy had lost ten thou- 
sand dollars; and, when Jollie looked for the 
girl again, she was gone. 

She came to his office the next morning. She 
wore a little black hat over her amber-coloured 
hair, and she was pale. She moved lightly, 
tentatively, and when she spoke it was witha 

(Continued on page 152) 
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The Death House in “An American Tragedy” 
Morgan Farley as Clyde Griffiths in the Stage Version of Theodore Dreiser’s Novel 


F last year’s books, the stage immediately made flagrant passes at four. 

These were Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (four companies now playing, 
thank you); The Constant Nymph (a huge success in London); The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy (still simmering on the back of the Barry- 
more stove) and An American Tragedy, the mighty novel which has given 
Theodore Dreiser the belated experience of being a best seller. 
The play which Patrick Kearney made from it was produced at the 
Longacre Theatre in New Yurk in October, with Morgan Farley cast as 


the bit of bewildered American driftwood who finds himself finally in the 
death house at Sing Sing, insensible to the last of the stages by which he 
had reached there. Dreiser’s plodding book takes on its greatness from its 
unworded implication that Clyde Griffiths was no abnormal criminal but 
just any boy from the house across the street swept to his doom by the tides 
of ignorance, cruelty and selfishness which lap endlessly on the American 
shore. The play, in its inevitable limitations, can merely suggest this and 
is consequently less entitled to the perennial sub-title: Even as You and I 
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She Never Knew 
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A Young Man’s Fancy Turns to Love—All of Which Has an Epilogue 


SHALL stay here for a long time. There 

hangs over this place between forest and 

sea a quiet melancholy that invigorates me. 
Everything is motionless and peaceful. Only 
the white clouds move with deliberation; the 
wind stirs so high above tree-tops and waves 
that there is no rustle among the leaves; no 
murmur from the sea. Profound solitude reigns 
here, and one is always conscious of it, even 
when sitting in a crowd at the hotel or on the 
promenade. The band, for the most part, plays 
nothing but sad Swedish and Danish 
airs, but even its livelier pieces are 
subdued and melancholy. When the 
musicians finish, they go silently 
down the steps of the Kiosque, and 
vanish, slowly and dejectedly, among 
the trees. 

I am writing this while I let my- 
self drift in a boat along the coast. 
The coast is green and tame. There 
are unpretentious country houses 
standing in gardens; the gardens run 
down to the water, and have seats in 
them; behind the houses is the nar- 
row white road, and on the other 
side of the road is the forest. The 
forest stretches, slightly undulating, 
far, far away to the sunset. Its full 
evening glory is reflected on the 
narrow golden island which my 
boatman says may be reached in two 
hours. I should like to go there, yet 
I am curiously wedded to this spot; 
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elling in the sensation of having arrived at 
the close of a chapter in my life. But now— 
now all is different. Frederika is here. 

It is getting late; I am on the terrace, writing 
by lamplight. This is the time for clear think- 
ing. I go over again the conversation, the first 
I have had with her for seven years, the first 
since that day... 

We were on the beach near lunch-time. I 
was sitting on a deck-chair. People were passing 
to and fro. A woman with a little boy was 





“Doesn’t everyone travel in the summer!” 

At this moment, it occurred to me to ask 
after her husband. The words rose to my lips 
but I could not utter them. 

“How long do you intend staying here?” I 
asked instead. 

“A fortnight. Then I am to meet my hus- 
band in Copenhagen.” ; 

I gave her a quick glance, which she an- 
swered with an unconcerned “Are you sur- 


prised? ” 


FELT uncertain of myself. Al- 

most ill at ease. Suddenly it 
seemed to me incomprehensible that 
things could be so completely for- 
gotten. At this moment I realized 
that I had for a long time thought 
so little about what had happeried 
seven years ago, that it might not 
have happened at all. 

“You must have a great deal to 
tell me,” she began again, “a great 
deal. Of course, you’ve been a doc- 
tor for a long time.” 

“‘Not so long—for a month only.” 

The luncheon bell sounded from 
the hotel. | 

““Goodbye,” she said, as if she had 
merely been waiting for a signal. 

“Can’t we go in together?” I 
asked. 

“I dine with my boy in my rooms. 
I don’t care for crowds.” 


“When shall we see each other 
again! ” 

She pointed, smiling with her 
eyes, to the littlepromenade. “There. 


DRAWING BY LABOUREUR 


I spend my whole time in its near 
neighbourhood, either on the shore 
or on my private terrace. 


AT THE BEACH 
“And so we stood together on the beach, scarcely speaking, 
my arm around her waist. And I felt that Frederika must 
belong to me if I so willed it. Yesterday she may have been 





AM lying under the beeches. 

The branches are weighed down 
by the drowsy atmosphere of afternoon. Now 
and then I hear footsteps coming along the 
woodland path, but I can see nobody. I do 
not want to stir, and my eyes are fixed on the 
sky. I hear, too, the shrill laughter of children, 
but the vast stillness around me swallows up 
all sounds quickly, and scarcely a second clapses 
before it seems as if they were in the distance. 
If I close my eyes and open them again, I feel 
as if 1 were waking from a long sleep. So I 
‘et myself glide away, and float like a part of 
aature in the surrounding silence. 

This heavenly rest is ended for me. Neither 
in the little rowing boat nor under the beeches 
will it ever be mine again. All at once every- 
thing has changed. The melodies played by 
the band now sound passionate and merry; peo- 
ple who pass me seem to be talking a great deal; 
children laugh and shout. Even the beloved sea 
that seemed so silent beats at night noisily on 
the shore. Life has again become alive for me. 

Never before had I left home with an easier 
mind; I had left nothing undone. My doctor’s 
degree was a fait accompli; 1 had buried the 
illusions of youth, and a certain Jenny had 
become the wife of a watchmaker. Thus I 
enjoyed the rare good fortune of starting on a 
Journey without leaving a mistress behind, or 
taking with me an illusive passion. I was rev- 


a wanton; today she is silent beside me, looking out to the sea” 


standing on the pier, too far off for me to see 
her features distinctly. There was nothing 
about her that particularly struck me; I only 
noticed that she had been standing on the same 
spot for a long time, and then that she left the 
pier and was coming towards me. 
' She led a boy by the hand. Now I could see 
that she was young and slender. Her face 
seemed familiar to me. She was still about ten 
paces away when I rose quickly and went to 
meet her. She smiled, and then I knew her. 

“Yes, it’s I,” she said, holding out her hand. 

“I recognized you at once,” I said. 

“IT hope it wasn’t difficult,” she replied; 
“and you haven’t altered in the least.” 

“Seven years,” I said. 

She nodded, and repeated “Seven years.” 

Then we were both silent. She was very 
charming. A smile crept over her face as she 
turned to the boy, whose hand she still held, 
and said, “Shake hands with the gentleman.” 
The child obeyed, but without looking at me. 

“My little son,” she said. He was a pretty, 
sunburnt little fellow, with light blue eyes. 

“It’s nice to meet people again,” she began. 
“T never thought .. .” 

“It’s certainly curious,” I said. 

“Why?” she asked, as she smiled and looked 
me, for the first time, straight in the eves. 


it is impossible not to meet,” she 

said, but added, when she saw that 
her answer had hurt.me, “especially if you 
want to meet. Goodbye for the present.” She 
gave me her hand, and without looking round 
walked away. The little boy, however, regarded 
me till they vanished. 

I paced up and down the promenade the 
whole evening, and she did not come out. Did 
she, after all, take her departure? I would not 
have been surprised. 


WHOLE day gone by, and I have not 

seen her. It rained all the morning, and 
I was almost the only person on the promenade. 
Now and then I passed the house where she 
stayed but I did not know which were her 
windows. In the afternoon the rain cleared, 
and I took a long walk by the coast to the next 
town. It was very heavy and sultry. 

All the way I could think of nothing else 
but what once had been. Everything came back 
to me distinctly. The hospitable house I had 
lived in, and the little garden with the green 
lacquered chairs and tables. And I saw the 
little town with its quaint white streets, and the 
distant hills melting away in the mist. Over 
all lay a canopy of pale blue sky, which har- 
monized so perfectly with the environment 
that it seemed as if only there it could be so 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Ernst Lubitsch 


VANITY FAR 


The Ninth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personage 


E has the appearance of a successful 

pawnbroker with bright black eyes. 

His shoulders are heavy, and his fea- 
tures prominent. He wears a low black derby 
well down upon his ears. 

Simon Lubitsch, his father, was a business 
man—the owner of a small clothing store in 
Germany. His son, Ernst, was born in that 
country in 1892. Mrs. Lubitsch and her son 
helped Simon in the operation of the store. No 
doubt his carly environment has given the 
director more of the manner- 
isms of the merchant than of 
the .artist. He is volatile, ener- 
getic, egotistic, and humane. 
Not a profound man, he skims 
the surface of life, and, like his 
type the world over, he seems 
assured that the surface is the 
entire depth. 

His American pictures have, 
for the most part, been stories 
of sophistication. One, The 
Marriage Circle, was praised by 
that arch enemy pf Holly- 
wocd art—Gceorge Jean Nathan. 
Though the brilliant critic could 
not recall the name of Mr. 
Lubitsch after seeing the pic- 
ture, it was, nevertheless, a far 
step for the son of Simon 
Lubitsch, the little cloak and 
suit dealer. 

Ernst Lubitsch received his early education 
at Sophien Gymnasium, Berlin. Even as a 
youth his principal interest was in matters 
theatrical. He received dramatic instruction 
frem Victor Arnold, a renowned Shakespearean 
comedian. It was Arnold who secured for 
Lubitsch the réle of Famulus in Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of Faust at the Deutsches 
T heater in Berlin. Lubitsch was nineteen years 
of age at this time. The future director toured 
Europe for a season in the Goethe play, and 
later took up dancing and appeared as a gro- 
tesque in a number of Reinhardt’s ballets. 


known 


secured him a part in a comedy with that 


organization. Fora period of five years Lubitsch 
acted and directed in the cheaper films, doing 
nothing unusual until he directed Pola Negri 
in Passion and Gypsy Blood. 

These pictures and One Arabian Night, De- 
ception, and The Loves of Pharaoh, were all 
directed for UFA. They were interspersed 
with comedies of very ordinary quality. 

Lubitsch claimed the discovery of Pola Negri 
in a magazine article. In another publicity 
organ, the temperamental peasant girl claimed 
to have discovered him. Perhaps they were 
simultaneously drawn together by the magnet 
of genius. They soon separated and came to 
America. Both have earned enormous salaries 
in this country though neither has accom- 
plished anything of artistic distinction. 

Like most film directors, Lubitsch is a man 
of no deep innate cultivation. Taking his 
work as a whole, since coming to America, one 


| 1913, Arnold, who was with the UFA, 





through 
(which also introduced Pola 
Negri to America). 
now a Hollywood director 


By JIM 'TULLY 


is almost bound to conclude that he is a man 
with no emotional quality whatever, and that 
Pola Negri was the white light that lit his road 
to fame. as a director of sophisticated films he 
has been equalled and often surpassed by super- 
ficial young American directors who have never 
heardof Max Reinhardt. And, strangely enough, 
several of these young directors are what is 
known as “box office attractions”, while Lu- 
bitsch has not made a great financial success in 
America, as yet. The German-Jewish director 
has a continental view of women 
—while in American film art 
the woman must always win. 
Americans forget Desdemona 
and Madame Bovary. They re- 
member Barbara Worth and the 
Girl of the Limberlost. 

Lubitsch came to America 
with the greatest opportunity 
ever given a director. With 
more strength of character he 
could have kept his name on a 
high pinnacle. Instead, he was 
inveigled into directing Mary 
Pickford in Rosita, Miss Pick- 
ford has never needed a man 
of the Lubitsch calibre. One of 
her most successful directors 
is possessed of a mentality little 
above a child’s. 

To the credit of Lubitsch it 
must be said that he was un- 
fortunate in directing Miss Pickford. She had 
reached the stage where she wished to show the 
world that she was more than a player of 
children’s parts. Grown opulent, she no longer 
wished to remain America’s everyday sweet- 
heart. She wanted to grow up. So Lubitsch 
was chosen to direct her in Rosita, 

America did not accept Miss Pickford as a 
grown-up lady... neither as Rosita nor, later, 
as Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 

After his failure with Miss Pickford the 
Hollywood public still dealt kindly with Lu- 
bitsch. It understood the circumstances. The 
films, as usual, were sick. They needed a tonic. 
Many looked toward Lubitsch. 


€. R. RICHEE 
ERNST LUBITSCH 

The German film director, 

Ernst Lubitsch, first became 


Passion 


He is 


NSTEAD of becoming the strong man... 

the modern Moses in a derby . . . Lubitsch 
seemed content to become a director of frothy 
films for sophisticated chambermaids and 
cinema critics. 

I once said to him, “Mr. Lubitsch, why is 
it you are satisfied to direct light comedy when 
vou might do another ‘Passion’?” 

“Ah,” he said, “‘Moliére was content to do 
comedy.” 

“Yes 
again.” 

Lubitsch shrugged his shoulders. 

“But Chaplin is a genius—he does comedy.” 

“Chaplin is merely a clever mimic,” I re- 
plied, “hardly to be compared with Moliére.” 

Lubitsch was shocked. The remark was blas- 
phemy to him. He gesticulated. 

“T he W oman of Paris—T he Woman of Paris 
——a masterpiece—such genius—such genius.” 





but Moliére was something different 


“Merely a very ordinary story,” I replied.,,, 

Lubitsch stopped—I was talking a differen 
language. 

“But the treatment—the treatment,” he 
finally gesticulated. 

“Leaving Chaplin out of it, Mr. Lubitsch, 
you remind me of a man who is capable oj 
writing a great novel, and is content to idk 
away his time with clever short stories.” 

His hands went upward in exasperation x 
this statement. 

“Oh, let me alone,” he cried. 

Lubitsch has contended that Chaplin’s 4 
Woman of Paris did not insult his intelligence, 
Perhaps in continental Europe Mr. Lubitsch 
met many young ladies who, after a velve 
existence in Paris, suddenly decided for mo 
great reason to spend the rest of their vapid 
lives among the cows and chickens. 

Charles Ray, with the artistic ability of ; 
country bumpkin, was once called by Lubitsch 
“one of the greatest artists of the screen.” 


UBITSCH is also a passionate admirer of 
David Wark Griffith. By their gods you 
shall know them. 

Mr. Lubitsch feels that it will be a hun 
dred years before the screen takes its place 
as a great new art. 

He has the passion of the crusader—for 
money. 

He now has his mansion, his dogs and auto- 
mobiles, and a firm faith in what his pres 
agent writes about him. 

Forgetting that a boy of average intelligence 
can be made a director of parts as easily as he 
can be made a plumber, many Hollywood di- 
rectors walk about as though they shook the 
carth. With finer artistic training, Lubitsch 
should not be one of these. But alas, he thinks 
and lives in terms of Hollywood. Instead of 
being a great artist, he is merely a merchant 
like his father. But with this difference how- 
ever: His father did not deal in second-hand 
goods, 

With the exception of von Stroheim, James 
Cruze, King Vidor and a few others, there are 
no men of outstanding talent among the di- 
rectors. In films a man of genius must have 
a merchant as collaborator. Once in a while 
the merchant is a man with the soul of an 
artist. For instance, Jesse L. Lasky, reading 
Theodore Dreiser’s great. novel Am American 
Tragedy, is an example. Lasky not only read 
the book but reacted to it emotionally and 
financially, paying nearly one hundred thou 
sand dollars for the film rights. 

Lasky in buying this story. immediately faces 
another problem. With but few exceptions 
directors have little capacity for emotion 
Dreiser is said to have eliminated D, W. Griffith 
as a “sentimentalist”. Lubitsch is astonishingly 
clever, even subtle at times. Dreiser’s story 
would allow him a great opportunity for arti= 
tic achievement, and test any creative quality 
he might have. 

But Lubitsch, of whom so much was eX 
pected, has recently directed a picture called 
So This Is Paris. 
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NEWS AT A GLANCE 


Are tabloid newspapers like these, indicative of 
infantilism on the part of the great American 
public? Have they a pernicious influence? Will 
they eventually drive all the better class of news- 
papers out of the field? Read this consideration 
of the tabloids by a severe yet profound critic 
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The Tabloid Newspaper 


An Investigation Involving Big Business, the Pilgrim Fathers and Psychoanalysis 


DITOR’S NOTE—Almost a score of tabloid 

newspapers are presently being published in the 
United States. The New York Daily News, the 
first to be published in America, began in 1919, 
and now has a circulation of over a million. The 
circulation of many of the others is increasing by 
the hundreds of thousands. These tabloids frankly 
base their appeal on morbid and sensational details, 
“faked” news and “faked” pictures, prize contests and 
trashy stories on sex themes. The Macfadden pub- 
lications, publishers of the incredibly successful New 
York Evening Graphic, frankly declare themselves 
in favour of a sex interest to attract their customers, 
while more conservative editors stress “big” news 
pictorially presented, with reading matter deliberately 
concocted for a public of minimum intelligence. In 
this article, Mr. Cummings considers the prevalence 
of tabloids as an index to the national mentality 


IKE all phenomena which we are in the 
evil habit of taking for granted, the men- 
tality of the Great American People;— 

by which is meant, that kind of liveliness or 
unliveliness which is common to most citizens 
of our grand and glorious republic—invites 
more than a casual inspection. We should not 
merely realise, as most of us merely do, that 
“Americanism” rules supreme in this epoch- 
making day and time, or that “Americanisation” 
now applies to everything from non-citizens to 
safety-pins. Granted, that the entire universe 
echoes and re-echoes to the mighty strides of 
our nation’s progress—assuming that a whole 
civilization trembles in the hollow of our super- 
human hand—in brief, admitting that nobody 
“never saw nothing” like us—it is far from 
improbable that an analysis of the invincible 
spirit underlying this uncontested supremacy 
will give quite as startling results, in a quiet 
way, as the huge and noisy product itself. 
Moreover (economists, sociologists, efficiency 
experts and similar learned gentry to the con- 
trary) such an analysis does not involve a very 
Vast acquaintance with the occult science of 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Quite the contrary. From 
a thousand adjectives which fairly clamour for 
achance to describe the Great American Men- 
tality, there immediately stands forth one ad- 
jective in which our epoch finds its perfect 
Portrait, in which our civilization sees itself 
miraculously mirrored, in which the .U.S.A. 
shimmers in all the unmitigated splendour of its 
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By E. E. CUMMINGS 
great-and-only-ness. This adjective is: in- 
fantile. 

By no circumstance the least important, and 
certainly the most obvious, example of the 
strictly infantile essence of America’s all-con- 
quering mentality greets our eyes daily, any- 
where and everywhere, in the guise of the tab- 
loid newspaper. The tabloid newspaper actually 
means to the typical American of this era what 
the Bible is popularly supposed to have meant 
tothe typical Pilgrim Father: viz. a very present 
help in time of trouble, plus a means of keep- 
ing out of trouble via harmless, since vicarious, 
indulgence in the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. 


ITHOUT the Bible, as everybody knows, 

your Pilgrim Father would have been 
seriously inclined to wonder why an Almighty 
Providence saw fit to freeze him in_Winter, 
starve him in summer and fill him full of ar- 
rows at all times. He might even have been 
tempted to register a few complaints with his 
Omnipotent Protector. Conceivably, this right- 
cous person might eventually have strayed so 
far from the path of righteousness as to throw 
up the sponge entirely or join the wicked 
Indians. But the Pilgrim Father’s Bible solved 
his problem very nicely, by pointing out to him 
that things are not what they seem and by 
furnishing him with a pleasing catechism of 
values in place of a painful concatenation of 
realities. Furthermore, it occasionally stopped 
an arrow or two. 

If the tabloid newspaper cannot boast of stop- 
ping arrows, it can at least retort that arrows 
are not being done this year, and that, if the 
woods are not full of Indians, the skyscrapers 
are full of time-clocks and that a struggle is a 
struggle still, the noblest thing alive and that 
temptation remains temptation, no matter which 
of innumerable disguises the insidious Tempter 
may see fit to assume. Ask Billy Sunday, he 
knows. Or, to put the matter a little differ- 
ently: just what would become of the machine 
known as Big Business, were many hundreds of 
thousands of male and female cogs denied their 


daily oil in the form of the tabloid newspaper, 
Heaven alone knows; but it is not difficult 
to guess. 

In “‘ye good olde days” of a year or two ago, 
these human cogs were being satisfactorily, if 
not thoroughly, lubricated by means of com- 
mon-or-garden newspapers which appealed to 
the mind through intricate symbols, such 
words of one, two, or even three, syllables. But 
that is over. Gone are the snows, etc. The 
Big Business Machine (as any Big Business 
Machinist will be the first to admit) has been 
enormously developed in a couple of years. 
The parts of each and every subsidiary mechan- 
ism have not only been standardised but have 
been rendered accessible at all times and under 
all conditions. Whereas, not so long since, the - 
prerogative of a human cog was his or her 
occasional obscurity, he or she is now always 
observable and easily getatable. Such compli- 
cated oilcans as were suitable for eliminating 
obscure sources of friction have accordingly 
been ‘dispensed with. 


OT the mind, but the eye of the human 

cog has become the centre of lubrica- 
tion. To keep fit for one’s job, one no longer 
reads, one merely sees. The ordinary news- 
paper with its histories of what happened, 
yields to the tabloid newspaper with its pictures 
of what is happening. Thus it would appear 
that the tabloid newspaper celebrates a climax 
in the orgiastic worship of the present tense of 
the verb To Be. 

But the great supremacy of the tabloid news- 
paper will be better understood when .we 
realise that its cnly contemporary rival is an 
even more familiar pictorial phenomenon with 
an even wider circulation—the dream. The 
dream, indeed, differs fundamentally from the 
tabloid newspaper only in age and pedigree. 
In aim, in format and in effect, the dream and 
the tabloid newspaper are so similar as to be 
almost indistinguishable. To be sure, as re- 
gards efficiency there is no comparison: the 
tabloid newspaper wins in a walk from the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Hollywood Begins a Film Version of a Biblical Episode Under 


HE scene above depicts an important moment in the first day of the filming 

of the “greatest religious cinema drama of all time’. As the first camera was 
focussed on the spectacle, the representatives of various religious denominations 
who were present at the special invitation of the director called for a moment 
of silent prayer. The ensuing services were extremely impressive and, in effect, 
poignant. Many of the women present, both principals and supernumeraries, 
wept perceptibly, the tears making little rivulets of pain down their powdered 
cheeks. After this effort to keep the light of faith and deep humility in the 


troubled hearts of men was concluded, attention turned to Mary Magdalene, 
reclined voluptuously on a dais in the foreground at right, supporting a sprawling 
leopard (evidently drugged for the occasion). At the immortal Sinner’s feet is 
a greasy sheik, of questionable Biblical origin. In the background a Bacchanalian 
feast is in progress and numerous portly gentlemen may be observed lounging 
over their cups and viands. Slave girls wait upon them, while in the distance, 
through mighty “marble” pillars, may be seen the spires of a templed city. 
The press represertative of this super-production has issued an edict declaring 
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Reverend Auspices, and Henry 


the director to be possessed of sincerity of heart and purpose. Specific instruc- 
tions, moreover, have been given to all members of the company that the most 
abject solemnity and deep reverence be maintained at all hazards during the 
magnificent undertaking. There are implicit orders that any employee swearing 
upon the lot is to be immediately dismissed and not again to be employed—until 
the completion of the picture. In Hollywood, there was gossip that the girl playing 
Mary Magdalene was one of the most charming bathing beauties who ever basked 
beneath a golden California sun. According to rumour, this film will contain 














Raleigh, the Artist, Records It 


(although slightly in contradiction of accepted authorities) a beautiful love-story— 
the romance of Mary Magdalene and Judas (‘‘Thirty Pieces of Silver”) Iscariot. 
The casting director at the time this drawing was made, had not yet 
made his selection for the part of Christ. But this circumstance, in the words 
of the great director, was “of no immediate consequence’”’ as the gentle Judean 
would, at best, play but a minor réle in the picture, which was, after all, only a 
history of a religion, and hence concerned no one particular character. 
Rather was it to be the story of a lady engaged in the oldest profession 
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VANITY FAR 


A Dialogue on the Art of Acting 


Proving That an Actress is More Than a Woman and an Actor Less Than a Man 


CENE: The buffet of a theatre. The sec- 

ond act has just ended. In a corner, a 

gentleman in a dress-suit and a lady in 
grande toilette are talking to each other; The 
conversation of the other people present will be 
omitted. Only the argument of this particular 
couple concerns us here. 


Tue Lavy: How did you put it? 

Tue Gentieman: This is the way I put it, 
—an actress is a little more than a woman. -* 

Tue Lapy: And an actor? 

Tue GentTLeman: A little less than a man. 

Tue Lapy: That is a grave insult. 

Tur GentTLeman: You mean what I said 
about an actor! 

Tue Lavy: No. What you said about an 
actress. 

Tue Gentieman: Come now! I said: an 
actress is always a little more than a woman. 

Tue Lavy: When you men say: more than 
a woman, that means, in men’s language, that 
she is seorse than a woman. And when you say 
of a man that he is less than a man, it implies, 
in turn, that he is worse than a man. Because 
what men understand by “woman” is a certain 
aggregate of undesirable characteristics. Again, 
what you mean by “man” is a masterly con- 
trived mosaic of all beautiful, good, and admir- 
able qualities. Therefore, saying that a woman 
is more than a woman, is as adverse a criticism 
as when you say of a man that he is /ess than 
a man. 

Tue GentLeman: Thank you. 

Tue Lavy: What are you thanking me for? 

Tue GentLeman: For having so briefly and 
precisely expressed the thing I wanted to ex- 
plain at greater length. But I still ought to 
make a few of the nuances a trifle clearer. Jf 
you will permit me? 

Tue Lapy: Of course. 


(The lady assumes an expression like that of 
a fencing-master, who is saying to a pupil’: 
“Bravely now, just aim a few good blows at 
my head, and don’t be afraid, because Pll parry 
the thrust.” ) 


Tue GentLeman: Every woman is a born 
actress, What we call “acting” or “play- 
acting”, is a special art only in so far as men 
are concerned, and they alone need talent and 
preparation for it. It is customary to say of a 
good actor: “This exceptional fellow was made 
to be an actor!” But—I repeat,—every woman 
is born an actress. And it is only of those 
women who, through up-bringing, self-criticism 
and other forms of severe discipline, gradually 
lose this inherent ability, that it is possible to 
say: “Lo, this exceptional girl was made to be 
a wife!” Let me give you this definition: 
“An actress is a woman who has not lost her 
original characteristics, while an actor is a man 
who has lost his.” 

Tue Lapy: For instance? 

Tue GENTLEMAN: For instance: a man is 
not supposed to lie. Yet an actor goes upon the 
stage nightly and proclaims: “I am Cdipus 
Rex.” Have you ever reflected that this is not 
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true? He is guilty of a falsehood. He is not 
(dipus Rex, but Monsieur Mounet-Sully, 
member of the Comédie-Francaise. Further- 
more, it is too risky a statement for a good lie, 
because every one knows that Edipus Rex has 
been dead for ages. 

Tue Lapy: But he says that on a stage, in 
a theatre! 

Tue GentTLemMan: What difference does that 
make? Why should a lie be tolerated in some 





CONCERT 
By Tuomas KENNEDY 
I. Portrait of a Lady 


They played a wildly elfin thing— 

A whirl of dance, a heavenly lark— 
And you sat, plumply fluttering 
Yoursatins in the dark. 

The music came as delicate 

As lace, as thin as vapour; 

A box of chocolates you ate, 

And rattled tissue paper. 

And when the last white, perfect note 
Reached tiptoe to the sky, 

You ate the last one, cleared your throat, 
And heaved a fat, sad sigh. 


II. Clarinet 


He held an ebony clarinet 

In white and tapering hands; 
His fingers delicately met 

The silver of the keys; 

His eyes beheld uncharted lands 
By undiscovered seas. 


Above a brown and pointed beard 

His face was thin and sad; 

He had the look of one who feared 
Some vaguely dreadful thing; 

And all the while his notes were glad 
As swallows on the wing. 











places but not in others? Just because in one 
place there are rows of seats behind each other, 
does not give a fundamentally honest man the 
privilege to stand up on a platform and tell one 
lie after another. What has architecture or a 
mere name to do with a man’s character? A 
man of honour would rather die than speak 
anything other than the truth in any building 
in the world. The man who speaks otherwise 
than his own conviction,—and for pay, besides, 
—is not a real man. And whoever is not a real 
man, is obviously less than a man. 

Tue Lavy: Marvelous! Then you do not 
recognize the fact that there is an institution 
called the theatre? Can’t you see evidence of 
it here? Look about! 

Tue GentLeman: I am looking about, but 
I do not accept it. For my part, they may build 
a palace of gold and diamonds, they can equip 
it with a hundred seats, a hundred loges and a 


hundred chandeliers—still, if some one shoul; 
ask me in a theatre for my name and for m 
opinion of the Locarno agreement, I would giy, 
my real name and my real opinion. 

Tue Lavy: If you were an actor and wer 
standing on the stage in the costume of Edipy 
Rex, and another actor asked you who you wer, 
what would you answer him? 

Tise Gentrieman: I could wear no clot 
and no costume that would force me to den 
my real name, which I bear with honour, ani 
which I inherited from my father and m 
grandfather. . 

Tue Lapy: (A trifle nervously ) You are x 
idiot! 

Tue Gentieman: Unless my ears deceiy 
me, you are trying to ridicule my theori« 
However, I accept the designation, because it 
merely a criticism of my mental qualities, anj 
carries no insult to my character with it. 

Tue Lapy: Let us carry the argument fur 
ther. What about thé actress? 

Tue GrentLEman: Oh, that is another que: 
tion. Woman is born with the art of lying x 
her defense. This was given her by the wisdon 
of Nature, just as the tiger was given teeth; 
birds, wings; rabbits, speedy legs. It is with 
the art of lying that woman defends hersel/ 
against the man-made theory that a woman i 
the property of but one man. Now then: life 
gives a woman many opportunities for lying, 
but still not enough. Every women would 
prefer to lie continuously from morning til 
night, and life does not provide her with sufi- 
cient opportunity. On the stage, however, she 
is free to lie in abundance: lie every day fron 
eight in the evening until eleven, with matinés 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Have you evs 
noticed that after a performance actors ar 
tired, while actresses are exhilarated? The 
actor is happy after a performance, because he 
is able to return to reality. But the actress i 
miserable, because she has to desert that which 
is to her reality. Have you ever noticed that 
elderly actors find it easier to forsake the stagr, 
than do elderly actresses?’ Why? Because the 
more of a man an actor is, the more he has to 
influence himself to remain on the stage—ani 
the more of a woman an actress is, the more she 
has to influence herself to leave the stage. 

Tue Lapy: I know actresses who could give 
many married women lessons in domestic 
fidelity and maternal self-sacrifice. 

Tue Gentieman: But that is easy for them! 
Because, whatever evil instincts they have in 
them, they purge themselves of nightly on the 
stage, in the naughty plays. Then they retur, 
purified, to their family circle. 

Tue Lapy: I know actors who are the mos 
correct gentlemen in the world! 

Tue Gent Leman: How difficult for them, 
being gentlemen. To paint their faces every 
night, sometimes to craw] around on their hands 
and knees, and even to be slapped in certain 
plays! A shudder runs through me every. time 
I see one man strike another, who cannot return 
the blow, because it is not written in his réle! 
Tue Lapy: And what about the plays where 

(Continued on page 128) 
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MAE MURRAY 


A blonde performer (and, ac- 
cording to this page’s evidence, 
aren’t we all?), Miss Murray 
allowed herself to be seduced 
by the films a dozen years ago 
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INA CLAIRE MARY LEWIS 


Now a tonic and Because she was a 
gleaming star in all Follies alumna, her 
the highest comedies Metropolitan début 
available, Miss Claire won as much front- 
was once content to page space as if she 
sing Poor Little Marie- were backed bya Kan- 
Odile for Ziegfeld sas City Rotary Club 
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DOROTHY MACKAILL MARION DAVIES 


“Specializing in dramatic art, 
French, literature and music, 
all of which studies she still 
continues” — thus her press 
agent’s version of her ascent 


h | This fair lady, playing oppo- 
rt var site Mr. Barthelmess and in 
have il other pictures, was a notable 
on the member of Mr. Ziegfeld’s bevy 

~ of beauties way back in 1921 
return, 


MARILYN MILLER 
As in Sally, so in Sunny, this 
able Ziegfeld graduate is still 
the most popular prima donna 
in American musical comedy 
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Some of the Fairest Alumnae, Magna Cum Laude, Who Began Their Careers in the “‘Follies”’ 
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VANITY FAIR 





STEICHEN 


America’s Most Distinctive Novelist—Sherwood Anderson 


HE history of Sherwood Anderson is the history of a man groping 

painfully for an understanding of his own ideas. They flash before him 
out of the void, and he contemplates them with a sort of wonder, seeking to 
penetrate their significance, and sometimes not succeeding. Here I do 
not simply speculate grandly; I say only what the man has said himself, 
and in plain terms. Mid-American Chants represents his effort to 
turn this puzzlement into ecstasy; in Many Marriages he takes refuge 
in metaphysics; in such acrid and revelatory short stories as Death in the 
Woods he contents himself with stating his problem, and letting the answer 
go. But the man grows. He is still a wanderer in a wood, but he has 
begun to find paths and landmarks. In Dark Laughter, I believe, there 
are plain foreshadowings of the Anderson who is ahead—an Anderson still 


happily free from the ready formulae of the Bennetts and Wellses, and yet 
making contact with an ordered and plausible rationale of life. In Dark 
Laughter, the latest of his books, Anderson begins to be oriented. It is, I 
think, one of the most profound American novels of our time. It has all 
the cruel truthfulness of a snapshot, and it is at the same time a 
moving and beautiful poem. Sherwood Anderson is one of the most original 
novelists ever heard of. He seems to derive from no one, and to have 
no relation to any contemporary. An aloof, moody, often incoherent, mainly 
impenetrable man, he has made his own road. There is, at the top of his 
achievement, an almost startling brilliance; there is in him, even at his 
worst, every sign of a sound artist—sometimes baffled by his materials, 
perhaps, but never disingenuous, never smug, never cheap.—H. L. MENCKEN 
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A Criminal’s Christmas 
The Confessions of a Youthful Offender Who, in Later Life, Became an Author 


VERY man’s hand against me. There 
I was in the darkness of the empty house. 
It was cold outside and snow was falling. 

[crept toa window and raising a curtain peered 
out. A man walked in the street. Now he had 
stopped at a corner and was looking about. He 
was looking toward the house I was in. I 
drew back into the darkness. 

Two o’clock, four o’clock. The night before 
Christmas. / 

Yesterday I had walked freely in the streets. 
Then temptation came. I committed a crime. 
The man hunt was on. 

Always men creeping in darkness in cities, 
in towns, in alley-ways in cities, on dark coun- 
try roads. 

‘Man wanted. The man hunt. Who was my 
friend? Whom could I trust? Where should 
I got 

It was my own fault. I had brought it on 
myself. We were hard up that year and I had 
got a job in Willmott’s grocery and’ general 
store. I was twelve years old and was to have 
fifty cents a day. 

During the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas there was’a runaway on Main Street. 
Everyone rushed out. I was tying a package and 
there—right at my hand—was an open cash 
drawer. 

I did not think. I grabbed. There was 
so much silver. Would anyone know? After- 
ward I found I had got six dollars, all in quar- 
ters, nickels and dimes. It made a handful. 
How heavy it felt. When I put it in my pocket 
what a noise it made. 

No one knew. Yes, they did. Now wait. 
Don’t be nervous. 

You know what such a boy—twelve years of 
age—would tell himself. I wanted presents for 
the other kids of our family,—wanted some- 
thing for mother. Mother had been ill. She 
was just able to sit up. 

When I got out of the store that evening it 
was for a time all right. I spent a dollar seventy 
five. Fifty cents of it was for mother—a 
lacy looking kind of thing to put around her 
neck. There were five other children. I spent 
a quarter on each. 


HEN I spent a quarter on myself. That 
left four dollars. I bought a kite. That 
was silly. You don’t fly kites in the winter. 
When I got home and before I went into the 
house I hid it in a shed. There were some old 
boxes in a corner. I put it in behind the boxes. 
It was grand going in with the presents in 
my arms. Toys, candy, the lace for mother. 
Mother never said a word. She never asked 
me where I got the money to buy so many 
things. 

I got away as soon as I could. There was a 
boy named Bob Mann giving a party. I went 
there. 

I had come too early. I looked through a 
window and saw I had come long before the 
party was to start so I went for a walk. 

It had begun to snow. I had told mother | 
might stay at Bob Mann’s all night. 

That was what raised the devil—just walking 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


about. When I had grabbed the money out of 
the cash drawer | did not think there was a 
soul in the store. There wasn’t. But just as | 
was slipping it into my pocket a man came in. 

The man was a stranger. What a noise the 
silver made. Even when I was walking in the 
street that night, thinking about the man, it 
made a noise. Every step I took it jingled in 
my pockets. 

A fine thing to go to a party making a noise 
like that. Suppose they played some game. In 
lots of games you chase each other. 

I was frightened now. I might have thrown 
the money away, buried it in the snow, but I 
thought... 

I was full of remorse. If they did not find 
me out I could go back to the store next day 
and slip the four dollars back into the drawer. 

“They won’t send me to jail for two ddl- 
lars,” I thought, but there was that man. 

I mean the one who came into the store just 
when I had got the money all safe and was 
putting it into my pocket. 

He was such a strange acting man. He just 
came into the store and then went right out. 
I was confused of course. I must have acted 
rather strange. No doubt I looked scared. 

He may have been just a man who had got 
into a wrong place. Perhaps he was a man look- 
ing for his wife. 

When he had gone all the others came back. 
There had been a rush before the runaway 
happened and there was a rush again. No one 
paid any attention to me. I never even asked 
whose horse ran away. 


HE man might however have been a de- 

tective. That thought did not come until 

I went to Bob Mann’s party and got there too 

early. It came when I was walking in the street 
waiting for the party to begin. 

I never did go to the party. Like any other 

boy I had read a lot of dime novels. There was 


a boy in our town named Roxie Williams who 


had been in a reform school. What I did not 
know about crime and detectives he had told 
me. 

I was walking in the street thinking of that 
man who came into the store just as I stole the 
money and then, when I began to think of 
detectives, I began to be afraid of every man 
I met. 

In a snow like that, in a small town where 
there aren’t many lights, you can’t tell who 
anyone is. 

There was a man started to go into a house. 
He went right up to the front door and seemed 
about to knock and then he didn’t. He stood by 
the front door a minute and then started away. 

It was the Musgraves’ house. I could see 
Lucy Musgrave inside through a window. She 
was putting coal in a stove. All the houses I 
saw that evening, while I was walking around, 
getting more and more afraid all the time, 
seemed the most cheerful and comfortable 
places. 

There was Lucy Musgrave inside a house 
and that man outside by the front door, only a 
few feet away and she never knowing. It might 


have been the detective and he might have 
thought the Musgrave house was our house. 

After that thought came I| did not dare go 
home and did not know where | could go. 
Fortunately the man at the Musgraves’ front 
door hadn’t seen me. I had crouched behind 
a fence. When he went away along the street 
I started to run but had to stop. 

The loose silver in my pocket made too much 
racket. I did not dare go and hide it anywhere 
because I thought, “If they find and arrest me 
and I have four dollars to give back maybe 
they'll let me go.” 

Then I thought of a house where a boy 
named Jim Moore lived. It was right near 
Buckeye Street—a good place. Mrs. Moore was 
a widow and only had Jim and one daughter 
and they had gone away for Christmas. 

I made it there all right, creeping along the 
streets. I knew the Moores hid their key in a 
woodshed, under a brick near the door. I had 
scen Jim Moore get it dozens of times. 


T was there all right and I got in. Such a 

night! I got some clothes out of a closet to 
put on and keep me warm. They belonged to 
Mrs. Moore and her grown up daughter. After- 
ward they found them all scattered around the 
house and it was a town wonder. I would get 
a coat and skirt and wrap them around me. 
Then I'd put them down somewhere and as | 
did not dare light a match would have to get 
some more. I took some spreads off beds. 

It was all like being crazy or dead or some- 
thing. Whenever anyone went along the strect 
outside I was so scared I trembled all over. 
Pretty soon I had got the notion the whole 
town was on the hunt. 

Then I began thinking of mother. Perhaps 
by this time they had been to our house. I could 
not make up my mind what to do, 

Sometimes I thought,—well, in stories I 
was always at that time reading—boys about my 
own age were always beginning life as boot- 
blacks and rising to affluence and power. I 
thought I would slide out of town before day- 
light and get me a bootblack’s outfit somehow. 
Then Id be all] right. 


REMEMBER that I thought I’d start my 
career at a place called Cairo, Illinois. Why 
Cairo I do not know. 

I thought that all out, crouching by a win- 
dow in the Moores’ house that Christmas eve, 
and then, when no one came along the street 
for a half hour and I began to be brave again, 
I thought that if I had a pistol I would let my- 
self out of the house and go boldly home. If, 
as I supposed, detectives were hid in front of 
the house, I’d shoot my way through. 

I would get desperately wounded of course. 
I was pretty sure I would get a mortal wound 
but before I died I would stagger in at the 
door and fall at mother’s feet. 

There I would lie dying, covered with blood. 
I made up some dandy speeches. “I stole the 
money, mother, to bring a moment of happiness 
into your life. It was because it was Christmas 


(Continued on page 130) 





A Comedy in Russia 


VANITY FAR 


An American Critic Finds That One Dare Not Laugh in the Moscow Theatre 


DiTOR’S NOTE: The author of this article. 

Ashton Stevens, is the well-known dramatic critic 
cf the Chicago Herald-Examiner. Mr. Stevens has 
just returned from a tour of Russia where he had 
ample opportunity to obse-ve the inner workings of 
the Russian stage and to see the most characteristic 
native performances. His findings in the Russian 
theatre and his observations of the Russian audiences 
are particularly interesting not only as a contrast 
to American play-going manners, but as an estimate 
of the Moscow Art Theatre on its own home ground. 


T' was a nice friendly hiss at first and con- 

fined to our immediate neighbours in the 

fifth and seventh rows. It sounded not un- 
like the soft sibilant signal of a headwaiter to 
his first lieutenant when you look like a good 
South American in Paris. We couldn’t believe 
the hissing was for us. No doubt, I thought, 
there are certain lines in The Hot Heart which 
do not sufficiently damn the rich and the royal, 
and the citizens of the Sovict capital are merely 
expressing disrelish in their own artless Russian 
way. 

I and my companion thought no more about 
it, giving ourselves up to the comic scene in 
which Moskvin impersonated a _ gorgeously 
drunken contractor who had just purchased the 
mayor and the city council and would doubtless 
have had an option on the Czar had the author 
anticipated the shirt-sleeved, sandwich-biting 
Moscow audiences of 1926. Here was the only 
cons:stent drunkard I ever had known in the 
drama. He had drunk himself into millions 
and made his maddest dreams come true with 
the money. He had surrounded himself not 
mercly with kept yes-men but with retained 
singers and comedians; and these were drunken 
too, and so were his servants. He had even a 
gentleman among his followers, known to the 
program as The Gentleman With the Big 
Moustache, whose duties, so far as I could make 
out, obliged him to be only nervelessly alcohol- 
ized and marmoreally bored. 


VERYBODY was drunk, but none could 

have been more so than the unseen archi- 
tect of the contractor’s palace, which was itself 
a habitation of terrifving temulence wherein 
mottled marble columns aped the horrors of 
the confectioner and a life-sized Russian bear 
emitted a bottle of champagne from his mouth 
whenever a jolly inebriate smote him on the 
thigh. The very make-up and costume of 
Moskvin were dict for delirium tremens, wear- 
ing as he did thinnish, reddish and rigidly 
centrally-parted hair and beard, a satin waist- 
coat falsetto green in hue and cry and chested 
with countless decorations conferred by fra- 
ternal, social and building and loan organiza- 
tions, and his boneless wabbling legs sheathed 
in trousers whose stripes made the zebra a study 
in solid colour. Red as the flag of the Soviet 
Republic was the moist and mobile face of 
Moskvin, and, in its flush, his fair eyes shone 
foolishly like flickering lamps. When he winked, 
and he frequently winked, an entire half of his 
face was involved in the operation; it leaned to 
favor the blinking eve and you wondered if it 
would ever come back. And when he spoke, 
quickly and thickly and sometimes with a hic- 
cough that transposed him an octave higher as 


By ASHTON STEVENS 


deftly as a yodel, my companion and 1 did not 
require an interpreter to fancy that he said 
something funny. 

One of the most amusing things he said was 
that all poor men are thieves. Our Russian 
neighbours smiled at that repeated satirical line, 
even though they withheld their Jaughter. And 





MARCIA STEIN 


IVAN MOSKVIN 


One of the most versatile of Russian 
actors, Moskvin, through his work 
in the Moscow Art Theatre, has be- 
come world famous as an interpreter 
par excellence of character roles 


one of the funniest things he did was to buy the 
handsome hero, as you or I would buy a bond or 
a book. He purchased him for 400 rubles, 
without which sum the hero would have been 
unable to provide a substitute for himself in an 
impending war. The drunken contractor now 
owned this handsome hero as Simon Legree had 
owned Uncle Tom, as Russian nobles of a more 
favoured day had owned the serfs who were 
their play-actors, exchanging in the open market 
an imperfect Ham/et for a more likely ballet 
dancer or a promising horse. And one of the 
funniest sights I’ve ever seen was that of the 
recling reddened Moskvin climbing into his 
swan-necked gondola—it was nothing less 
with the bought and paid-for hero of the play 
proper as his chattel. 

I shall not detain vou here with a synopsis of 
Alexander Ostrovsky’s play proper. The Hot 
Heart, as its title was delightfully translated 
for us by the younger Katchaloff, is an ironic 
romance some several times more amusing than 
the same prolific author’s Enough Stupidity In 
Every Wise Man, and I should imagine that 
the Moscow Art Theatre ought to be able to 
play it to twenty capacity audiences in New 
York. I merely want to say that Russia does not 
take her funny plays as we take ours, and that 
when her foremost comedian convulsingly 
climbed into his comic boat, bearing with him 
his beaming leading man, I and my companion 
were hissed where we sat roaring with laughter 
in the sixth row of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
It was unmistakable and it came 





from all quarters of the house. Necks craned 
for us, and eyes, not unfriendly for there wa 
more reproach in them than wrath, seemed t 
pick us out. I, easily abashed in public placa, 
was for joining in the hissing and casting ay 
accusing gaze at somebody else, but my con. 
panion deterred me with a blow from his elboy, 
“I thought you knew,” said he whose laughter 
had been even louder than mine, “that there, 
never any demonstration in the Moscow Ar 
Theatre till the whole performance is over,” 
Which was all very well for mere hand. 
clapping or even a few cheers, but I couldn’ 
sce how a man could store his laughter for three 
hours and then deliver it unimpaired. One 
Jaughs now or never. And my mind girdled 
the globe to Mr. A. H. Woods, and again | 
heard the overlord of the Eltinge Art Theatre 
avouch that every laugh in a playwright’s script 
is worth $1,000 to the producer. 


ROUGH estimate on the Woods basis 
showed the Moscow Are Theatre was rob- 
bing itself of a quarter of a million dollars. | 
wanted to rush out after the second act and 
present the figures to Stanislavsky, for the Mos 
cow Art Theatre is self-sustaining, receiving no 
subsidy and being perhaps the only thing in 
Moscow that is not run by the Soviet Republic, 
with the exception of the elevator in the govern- 
ment-managed Savoy Hotel, where I usually 
walked four flights. But my companion said 
that that would be as bad taste as my laughter, 
Anyway, during the intermission, my so 
called mind persisted in reverting to the laugh- 
ing-customs of our own theatres, where the 
laugh is not only tolerated but sought, where 
the ideal performance of a comic play is 
deemed to be that one in which the actors are 
compelled to fight their way line by line against 
an organized resistance of laughter. I looked at 
the audience in its grim shirts and shirtwaists, 
among which a man in evening clothes would 
have been as conspicuous as a woman with no 
clothes at all. These people were not funcreal, 
True, they never laughed as they talked, but 
they smiled—sometimes. And their faces showed 
intelligence, much more intelligence than I had 
seen in the faces at the Moscow Opera, where 
a toil-tinted mechanic had eaten his unsilent 
sandwich with bared elbows on the velvet rail- 
ing of what had been the Czar’s box. 

This was Moscow’s best audience, just as the 
Art Theatre was, incomparably, its best theatre 
—the best theatre in the world, so far as I could 
cee. It was a clean audience, shining with soap, 
and if it suggested Coney Island, at least, it 
sugges‘cd it on a holiday night—although it 
must be confessed that my memory of this 
representative gathering seems to make good my 
prediction to Will Rogers that he would be the 
best-dressed man in Moscow. But this audience 
would not, I dare say could not, laugh, and 
again it hissed me and my companion when our 
risables once more got control of us in that 
scene in the third act where Moskvin and his 
drunken crew staged a mock hold-up and 
forcibly fed their victims with champagne. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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EFFICIENCY 


How luminously legs ex- 
press the character of 
their owner. Spying this 
pair of business-like ped- 
estals, can we not see the 
superimposed lady who, 
we happen to know, is 
a most comely midinette 


FOR MASQUERADES 


Exhibit three is a fine brace of 
scrambled legs which always put 
in an appearance at fancy dress 
balls supporting either Caesar or 
Hannibal. How typically Roman 


» 
SPORT MODELS 


Question: Why does golf in Scot- 
land make women’s legs look like 
this? While men’s legs look as 
depicted in the drawing opposite. 
They are typical of what one sees 


HOSPITALITY 


.Here again we see how legs can.. 
and do. . express the finer abstract 
things in life such as romance. 
Every line of this charming jux- 
taposition tells of joyous greeting 
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A Choice Group 
of Nether Limbs 


Legs for Every Occasion, 
Lithe, Lank and Lumpy 











COQUETRY 


This pretty scene por- 
trays the Leg Fiirtatious. 
Nancy and Edgerton are 
at the theatre. The play 
is tenderly sentimental. 
So is Nancy’s hoof. How 
gentlysatinslipperpresses 
against polished pump 


CHARLESTON LEGS 


Modern dancing is responsible for 
a new phase of leg construction. 
Answering the latest demands of 
Terpsichore, the human knee now 
bends both ways. Our artist knows 








BRITANNIC 


On the other hand . . or foot. . 
connoisseurs will at once recog- 
nize the English authenticity of 
this fine pair of slender cabriole 
supports for a British gentleman 





LATE STEINWAY 
Opulent in every ounce is this 
yoke of fatted calves, cleverly 
caught by our expert between tea- 
tables at Pierre’s. Absence of 
an ankle is amply compensated for 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for Individual Education 
A Plan Whereby Many Existing Defects in Our School System May Be Eradicated 


PART II 


HILDREN should learn as the human 

race learned; they should set out from 

the immediate and the concrete to dis- 
cover the abstract, the general and the remote. 
History and geography should begin with the 
family and the native place. The sciences 
must blossom out of the local flowers, must be 
born with the familiar animals, spring from 
the neighbouring rocks and waters, be deduced 
from the practice of the local crafts and in- 
dustries. Geometry must arise as it arose among 
the Egyptians—from the measurement for 
practical purposes of definite individual spaces. 
Arithmetic must solve the actual problems of 
daily life. And so on. Higher education is so 
remote from ordinary life that it hardly affects 
the majority of learners. Most of our con- 
temporary Babbitts have been to the university. 
A higher education that turns out such products 
must indeed be in need of reform. The in- 
terests, the intellectual outlook of the educated 
Babbitt are exactly the same as those of the 
uneducated. This means only one thing: the 
various “subjects” taught at our educational 
establishments are so completely disconnected 
with life that it never even occurs to the 
learners to absorb them into the practical work- 
aday part of their minds; it never even strikes 
them that knowledge may be used to enrich 
ordinary experience, to test prejudices and 
conventions of conduct. Philosophy, science, 
literature are so many “subjects”, learned and 
forgotten. The essential Babbitt remains un- 
modified by them. He emerges from the uni- 
versity the unregenerate Philistine he was be- 
fore he entered. If knowledge is to be loved 
for its own sake, if it is to affect the conduct 
of the generality of mankind (as it is essential 
in this rapidly changing modern world that 
it should) it is necessary—for most adults and 
adolescents, as well as for all children—that 
what is now abstract and remote should be 
wedded in some way to practical life, that is, 
should be made to spring from the ordinary 
experiences of modern man and so be enabled 
to modify his conduct. 





rs 


ie the best infant schools this synthesis 
of knowledge and practical life is an ac- 
complished fact. An analogous synthesis of the 
vastly more complicated knowledge imparted 
in the course of higher education and the 
practical interests of adolescents and adults 
must be made. The need is urgent. If we go 
on as we are doing now, we shall not merely 
fail to profit by the immense accumulations of 
knowledge which a few eccentric historical re- 
searchers and men of science have piled up; 
we shall carry our civilization headlong to 
disaster. A twentieth-century material civiliza- 
tion cannot be worked by people whose 
minds are predominantly mediaeval or even 
prehistoric. 

No teacher of small children should attempt 
too early to teach anything requiring sustained 
flights of abstract logical reasoning. In the vast 
majority of children the logical faculty de- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


velops late; small children, like savages, do 
not admit the cogency of logic. The powers 
of exact thinking should be exercised in fol- 
lowing trains of argument, which must be 
progressively lengthened, as the feeling for 
logic grows, from the shortest possible piece 
of pure reasoning to the longest each pupil is 
able to follow. And in all cases, as we have 
seen, these exercises in pure reason should 
start from the near, concrete and therefore 
interesting fact. 


oe the infant school (if he has had the 
luck to be sent to one, instead of being 
brought up by incompetent parents or nurses), 
the child must pass to an elementary or pre- 
paratory school. The change is, in almost every 
case, profoundly for the worse. The methods 
of instruction current at a good infant school 
are psychologically sound. At the ordinary 
boys’ or girls’ schoo] the education is founded 
on a psychological fallacy and the child is, too 
often, regarded as existing for the System, not 
the System for the child. At this school and 
at others exactly resembling it in spirit and 
in educational methods, the child must remain 
until the time comes for him—if it ever does 
come—to go to the university. There, if he 
has the luck to go to the right kind of uni- 
versity, he will once more be receiving educa- 
tion of a reasonable and decent sort. He may, 
on the contrary, go to a bad university, in 
which most of the vices of the unreformed 
schools are stupidly perpetuated. In that casc, 
he will go out into the world without ever 
having known, except during a few years of 
early childhood, what a proper education is. 
That he could, if taught in the right way, be 
made into a much better and more intelligent 
citizen than he becomes under the present 
system, one cannot doubt. But it may be re- 
marked parenthetically that the absurd and 
irrational systems of education under which 
they were brought up have not in the past pre- 
vented men and women of outstanding talent 
from fully developing their powers. In spite 
of no education, in spite of what is worse-— 
mechanical and brutal education—they have 
been themselves, they have done their work. 
They were too strong for their environment; 
they educated themselves. Ordinary folk suc- 
cumb to their environment. Their curiosity, 
their intellectual passion and energy are in- 
sufficiently strong. In childhood every human 
being is a sort of daemonic genius. Environ- 
ment and early training conspire to damp down 
this early ardour. It survives only in the few, 
who educate themselves for their predestined 
tasks. The rest—the majority—suffer them- 
selves to be taught (which is all that most 
educationists want them to do) and become 
what the system makes them, dim, uncurious 
people, not desiring knowledge and quite igno- 
rant of the way in which knowledge may be 
acquired, if it should ever be needed. What 
is required is a system of education which shall 
encourage boys and girls (not merely infants, 
as is at present the case) to teach themselves; 
a system calculated to foster the child’s curi- 





osity through all the years of growth, to make 
the desire for knowledge a chronic and habitual 
desire and to familiarize each child with the 
best methods of acquiring it by his own efforts, 
What is needed, in a word, is a system of 
individual education. 

Let us briefly trace the career of the grow. 
ing school child. In the infant school, jf 
he was lucky enough to attend one, he wz 
taught to teach himself, to develop his ow, 
faculties, to use his senses and his imagination~ 
the herald, as Goethe called it, and indeed the 
parent of his reason. His education was. an 
active one. In the higher schools, to which he 
is now promoted, the education is mainly 
passive. No longer is he expected to use initia 
tive, to discover things for himself. His firs 
duty is now to sit still and let the school master 
teach him. He is regarded as an empty vessel, 
The function of the teacher is to fill him. In 
the infant school, on the contrary, he was re. 
garded as a living, developing organism, and 
the teacher was there to create an appetite in 
him for knowledge and virtue, to make truth, 
beauty and goodness tempting, and to show 
him the best way of acquiring these things by 
his own efforts. A great gulf separates the two 
schools. 


N the higher schools, the child finds himself 

a member of a class—of a very large class in 
most schools, except those of the rich. (And 
even in these—I am thinking mostly of 
the English Public Schools—the classes are 
sometimes fantastically large.) There may be: 
forty, fifty, even sixty children with him in 
the same room. His talents are expected to 
conform to the-average standard of this a 
semblage. He may be exceptionally clever and 
quick, or exceptionally slow and dull. In either 
case he is a nuisance to his teacher and to his 
fellow pupils, and in either case his own edu 
cation suffers. If he is clever, he is held back 
by the majority of ordinary: boys. If he is 
stupid, he is dragged along so fast, that it is 
impossible for him to learn anything com- 
pletely and thoroughly. Passively, with his 
forty or fifty dissimilar and unique companions, 
he sits at his desk, while the teacher pumps 
and mechanically re-pumps information into 
his mental receptacle. 


Ram it in, ram it in! 
Children’s heads are hollow. 
Ram it in, ram it in! 
Still there’s more to follow. 


If the teacher is a severe disciplinarian, 
the child will sit still and appear to drink 
in his words. If the teacher is lax,’ he 
will more frankly day-dream, scribble, fidget, 
openly play the fool. Satan, we know 0 
good authority, finds work for idle hands #0 
do. While the teacher is discoursing, the child 
is necessarily idle, passive, unoccupied. More 
over, the lesson is generally dull and has tot 
constantly repeated, owing to the incapacity of 
a young mind to fix its attention on anything 

(Continued on page 132) 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


“Charles Frohman Presents Miss Ethel Barrymore” 


Wee the mighty C. F. of blessed memory went down on the Lusitania, 
an odd blend of sentiment and shrewdness dictated a continuance of his 
name as a trademark for the productions made by those on whom his mantle fell. 
Even after the corporation which became the legatee of his fame had been 
swallowed, hook, line and sinker, by a film company, even after every 
Frohman star had either winked out altogether or shifted to other constellations, 


the playbills continued to flourish the rubric “CHARLES FROHMAN PRE- 
SENTS”. Now, in the whirligig of the theatre, that phrase once again precedes 
as of old the name of Ethel Barrymore. For she, loitering because The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy was not yet ready, was lured back under the old flag by 
the promise of the new Somerset Maugham comedy, The Constant Wife, destined 
in London for Fay Compton but here calling urgently for Miss Barrymore 





How’s Your Point of View? 


A Glimpse of the Famous Canadian Rockies From the Angle of the Tourist 


T’S no good. I can’t go it. All the way 

across the continent now, and still I can’t 

get the hang of it. Through the Canadian 
Rockies from Calgary to Kamloops, visited 
Banff and Lake Louise, been everywherc, se2n 
everything, done all the conventional piaces; 
and I’m not a Tourist yet. The whole trip is 
a flat failure. I might as well have stayed at 
heme. 

And I’ve tried so very hard. I’ve made 
every effort to be one of them. | wear my plus- 
fours like everyone else, my kodak bumps at 
my (left) hip, my cap slouches over my (right) 
ear at just the orthodox angle; I call the porter 
“George” and the conductor “Chief”; and I 
spend the bulk of my time in the Observation 
Car seated on the back of my neck, with my 
coat-collar turned up and a cigar between my 
teeth, frowning at the time-table. But still it 
doesn’t fool any cne. I’m not a Tourist, and 
they know it. I simply don’t belong. 

Each year they come flocking in drove after 
drove (“luxurious hotels; comfortable bunga- 
low camps; hiking, fishing, golfing”) to these 
Canadian Pacific Rockies (‘“‘most remarkable 
mountain range in the world, 650 miles, mag- 
nificent scenery”) where they may roam amid 
this vast scenic display (“‘snowy peaks, glaciers, 
foaming torrents, canyons, lakes like vast sap- 
phires and amethysts set in pine-clad moun- 
tains”) for a month of rest and sport (“nature’s 
playground”). So I flocked with the rest. I 
wanted to play, too. 

On the face of it, the whole thing seemed 
simple enough. I had seen Tourists before, 
from a distance, and they didn’t seem very 
different from any one else. There was apt to 
be a set look to their faces, to be sure; and J 
had noticed that they frequently travelled in 
flocks, like sheep, behind a guide who read to 
them from a book. But I saw no reason why I 
couldn’t gnaw my lip and trot along with the 
best of them. I thought I had simply to buy 


my ticket, and join in the fun. Which was . 


where I made my big mistake. 


OR being a tourist, as such, is probably 
the most difficult profession in the world. 
People devote whole lifetimes to it. The more 
scricus Tourists have vast libraries of books, 
pamphlets, time-tables and maps; and they 
chart out their course with maritime precision. 
There is a whole set of standards, and an entire 
code of ethics you and I know nothing about. 
A professional Tourist, such as you meet in 
the Canadian Rockies, knows at a glance the 
right mountain to climb and the proper glacier 
to photograph. He has the best adjectives on the 
tip of his tongue. He knows just what to write 
on post-cards. He can cram the largest number 
of activities into the smallest space of time; at 
Lake Louise he can ride, swim, fish, hike, golf, 
motor, tennis, tea, pick wild-flowers, do enough 
work for a dozen men, and dress in time for 
dinner. He is familiar with the names and 
addresses of all the better mcuntains. In a 
word, he knows the Point of View. 
And right there is where the big trouble 
with me lies: I can’t get the Tourist Point of 


By COREY FORD 


View. Somehow I lack the right attitude 
toward things. I can’t decide when a mountain 
is merely a mountain, and when it is Scenery. 
I’ve never discovered what constitutes a View. 
I am forever looking at the wrong waterfall, 
or photographing a mountain that hasn’t a 
name—and a mountain without a name simply 
isn’t done. For example, I spent a half hour 
at Banff staring at the glint of sun on a crag 
above me, when all the time I should have 
been looking at Cascade Mountain. They were 
very nice about it afterward at the hotel; but 
I could hear them whisper behind my back. I 
was the laughing-stock of the place. 

So far as I can tell, from what I have seen, 
a View is a wooden platform built on the side 
ef a canyon, around which is a flat railing 
gouged with initials, dates, and sections of 
names such as “Smi” or “Arthur F, Je”. You 
can tell it anyway by the empty kodak-boxes 
scattered over the floor. 

On the other hand, a Scene is two or more 
persons in bloomers who are wearing each 
other’s hats. This Scemwe is usually grinning 
very broadly and squinting a little. One mem- 
ber is in the act of tipping a bottle to the lips 
of a tall girl with wire spectacles, and another 
is seated cross-legged in the center holding a 
pennant lettered: “Montclair, N. J.” (In 
8,657,000 Scenes photographed last summer, 
over six million contained pennants lettered: 
“Montclair, N. J.” Don’t ask me why.) 

I have no idea what Scenery is. Nothing 
much, I guess, 


OU would think it would be enough to 

be familiar with these technical points; 
but this is only the beginning of What Every 
Tourist Should Know. You may be able to 
distinguish a View from a Scene; but unless 
you know how to duck your knees and twist 
your head and squint your eyes in the pro- 
fessional manner, you are not a Tourist yet. 
You won’t fool any one. 

You can always tell the sex of an angle- 
worm, they say, provided you look at it from 
the right angle; and I suppose it is the same 
way with mountains. It all deperids how you 
look at them. Not the View, but the Point of 
View is the important thing. 

You should see us rush up in a beefy stam- 
pede from the Sightseeing Bus, trampling each 
other underfoot in an eager surge to the very 
brink of the canyon. For a brief second we 
recoil at the edge in a conventional blink of 
awe. The ecstasy passes, At are a 
twisting, contorting mass, turning our heads, 
squinting our eyes, stooping over and looking 
between our legs, inspecting the prospect from 
every available angle. With a whirr and a 
click a hundred cameras are drawn into posi- 
tion, trained, and fired. The group turns as 
cne with a sigh of relief, rushes into the ad- 
jacent souvenir-stores; and the screen door 
slams with a shivering finality behind us. 
Only the muffled scratch! scratch! of a hun- 
dred pens on a hundred post-cards mars the 
tranquillity of nature. A single exposed nega- 
tive lifts and falls, swerves and droops as it 


once we 


VANITY FAIR 





zigzags its way like a bird into the gaping 
canyon far, far .below. 

From a careful inspection of these various 
positions, I have isolated four or five of the 
prevailing Tourist Angles. These may lb 
varied according to the individual taste, or 
figure; but the most typical points of view 
are as follows: 

First Position, 180°. ‘Tourist faces moun. 
tain, feet together, toes outward, hands clasped 
left in right upon abdomen. Bend head x 
a right angle to the left, resting left check 
on left shoulder, and shut right eye. Exclama. 
tion: “Oh.” 

Second Position, 90°. ‘Tourist faces moun- 
tain, assuming same position as (1), except that 
hands are placed on hips, left hand on left hip 
and right hand on- right hip. (Gentlemaa 
may vary this by placing left hand on left hip 
and right hand on the right hip of the lady 
standing beside him, followed by a poke on 
the nose.) Bend head to the right, assuming an 
angle halfway between the vertical and the 
horizontal, and shut left eye. Exclamation: 
“My.” 

Third Position, 360°. Tourist turns back 
to mountain and stoops over in what would be 
a polite bow if he were not facing the wrong 
way. Clasp left ankle with left hand and right 
ankle with right hand, gripping the temples 
between the knees, and stare upside down be- 
tween the legs. Keep both eyes open, particu- 
larly if you are near the edge. Exclamation: 
“George, help me up, I’m getting dizzy.” 

Fourth Position, 270°. Standing with back 
to view, Tourist assumes position (4), elevat- 
ing left shoulder and placing head beneath 
left elbow, clasp left shin with right hand and 
grasp right ear firmly between left thumb and 
forefinger. Half-shut eyes. Exclamation: 
“Personally I feel like a damn fool, how do 
you feel?” 

Fifth Position, 0°. Place the sit-spot firmly 
on the seat of a comfortable arm-chair on the 
hotel porch, facing desired view. Elevate both 
legs, until the left toe is on a level with the 
left eye and the right toe is on a level with the 
right eye, resting heels on balcony railing. 
Fold arms left in right, rest the back of the 
neck on a plush cushion, light a cigar and shut 


ih 


both eyes tight. Exclamation: “Ah . . . boy! 


ROM Calgary the snub-nosed engine of 

the C. P. R. moseyed its inquisitive way, 
mile after mile into the heart of these vast 
Rockies. It rooted about the foot of dizzy 
mountain-heights, burrowed through _ black 
tunnels, growled and shook down echoing can- 
yons, sniffed at the shore of glass-green lakes, 
and wormed its black belly across spidery 
trestles that looked down upon cloud-packed 
valleys and the tiny streams meandering below. 
And as this incredible sea of grey stone 
rolled and tossed, heaved and plunged over 
half a continent of valleys and peaks and 
glaciers, combing higher and ever higher to 
the westward in a mounting succession of white- 
capped breakers, we in the Observation Car 

(Continued on page 122 
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1 right A graduate of the dramatic laboratory of 
>m ples the Carnegie Institute, Mr. Thompson has 
vn be specialized in permanent settings which 

. ingeniously adapt themselves to scene 
articu- after scene. The Firebrand stands as an 
vation: admirable example, while his Jolanthe 
seeks fantastic beauty by other means 


UNDERWOOD 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
Pioneer of American designers and still 
leader of them all, Robert Edmond Jones 
turned from the creation of mise-en-scéne 
for Arthur Hopkins’ productions of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, The Jest and Anna Christie to 
become himself a stage director in Desire 
9 Under the Elms and The Great God Brown 
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MARCIA STEIN 


LEE SIMONSON 
Like R. E. Jones a gzaduate of 
Harvard, Lee Simonson has been 
the art director of the Theatre 
Guild since its beginnings. Thus 
over thirty notable plays have 
gained by his characterizing sense 
of color, line, and mass. Liliom, 
1e of Peer Gynt and Back to Methuselah 
way have been his greatest triumphs 
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Youth is served upon the backdrop quite 
as elsewhere these days, and Frederick 
Jones, 3rd, in his early twenties is one of 
Broadway’s successful designers. With 
a flare for towering effects and for bizarre 
decoration, his most important effort has 
been the much mooted Shanghai Gesture 


A son of the painter Leo Mielziner, Jo 
Mielziner brings a refining criticism to 
even the most realistic setting, as The 
Wild Duck testified. Give him a Venetian 
palace as in Sidney Howard’s effective 
if briefly seen Lucky Sam McCarver and 
he achieves rare and even significant beauty 


Dressing the Dramatic Show Windows 


A Group of American Scenic Artists Who Belong to the Modern School of Stage Design 
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The Football Evil 


VANITY FAIR 


Openly Professionalizing the Sport May Eventually Benefit the Colleges 


HERE has keen considerable alarm 
concerning the future of intercollegiate 
football, which has been furnishing the 

most colourful pageantry in American sport 

for the last half century. The University of 

Dubuque has announced its withdrawal from 

competition with other colleges because the 

upkeep of a football team was more than the 
funds available would stand. Further, the 

President of the University announced that 

the game had become thoroughly commercial- 

ized and professionalized. 

But this is not all. The American Associa- 
tion of College Professors has come out with 
a denunciation of intercollegiate football, and 
called for a cutting off of the schedules and a 
trimming of the expenditures. And much was 
said in this manifesto concerning a distorted 
sense of values, the exaltation of the gladiator 
spirit and that sort of thing. In fact a sweep- 
ing criticism was made regarding the present 
deplorable state of intercollegiate football. 
There is some basis, I think, for the indictment. 

It is natural that the money involved and 
collected in professional sports should ke con- 
sidered and discussed. We have some idea as 
to how much money is taken in through the 
course of the season in baseball, for baseball—- 
particularly big league baseball—primarily is 
a business. 

The professional baseball season runs for 
154 games. The average college plays just 
eight games, but an associate of Mr. C. C. 
Pyle, who is very quick at figures, has demon- 
strated that intercollegiate football, an ama- 
teur sport, takes in during those eight days more 
millions than the gross receipts of the big league 
clubs for their long drawn out season. This 
record takes into consideration only about thirtv 
of the most prominent American colleges. 


HESE figures convinced some groups of 

promoters that there should be a reasonable 
profit in some frankly professional football 
games. Gentlemen who formerly saw profits 
only in the essentially professional sports such 
as baseball, prize-fighting and wrestling began 
to invest in college football players. 

I am quite convinced that frankly profes- 
sional football will never draw the millions 
that are being drawn by intercollegiate football. 
The patrons of professional sport are becom- 
ing moré and more suspicious and will realize 
that football, as it is played in the colleges, 
is an inspirational game, one that can not be 
played professionally. Once they realize that 
the professional football player is not trying 
they will become decidedly cold to these ex- 
hibitions. 

The spectators at a football game must face 
discomforts that no professional spectators will 
endure, excepting perhaps at a heavyweight 
championship prize-fight, for football is a 
winter sport. Neither rain nor snow ever 
halted an intercollegiate football game, nor has 
it diminished the crowd or dulled its partisan 
enthusiasm. On the same day that 80,000 men 
and women sat in a rain and sleet storm to 
watch a Yale-Harvard game in the Bowl at 


By W. O. McGEFHAN 


New Haven, several scheduled professional 
football games were cancelled because of the 
weather and the dearth of customers. 

It is apparent that those who love the inter- 
collegiate game need not consider Mr. C. C. 
Pyle as any menace to its integrity, nor should 





RAY HUFF-RICHTER 


C. C. PYLE 


As the sports promoter who won over 
from the amateur ranks such promi- 
nent athletes as ‘‘Red’ Grange, Su- 
zanne Lenglen, Vincent Richards and 
Mary K. Browne, C. C. Pyle has suf- 
fered much adverse criticism. Mr. 
McGeehan points out that Mr. Pyle’s 
activities may have a healthy effect 


Mr. Red Grange be regarded in any way as a 
traitor to the game because he capitalized his 
cne great talent, the ability to run through a 
broken field. If there is any menace to inter- 
collegiate football it comes from the colleges 
themselves, 

The colleges are commercializing inter- 
collegiate football, all of them, and have 
been deliberately commercializing it long be- 
fore Mr. C. C. Pyle’s alert ear, catching the 
sound of the Grange ballyhoo, began to believe 
that there might be millions in it. 

They will tell you at any college that the 
proceeds of the football games pay all of the 
expenses for all of the other branches of co!- 
lege athletics. The proceeds from the football 
games build stadiums and athletic fields and 
pay for their upkeep. Thus the colleges them- 
capitalize and commercialize their 
young gladiators unfairly and in a rather hypo- 
critical fashion. They have no real grievance 
then, when those gladiators, after they have 
given all they have, not only for the greater 
glory of the a/ma mater, but for her financial 
profit, should step out to do a little gladiator 
business on their own account. 

I have just been listening to the confidential 
complaint of a coach of an eastern college: “I 


selves 


had: to take a man-killing schedule because 
they are a hundred thousand dollars in arrears 
on the payments on the stadium,” he said, 
“Of course the team will not make much of 
a showing against the teams we will have ty 
play, but we had to get the games to try and 
make the money and pull the athletic fund out 
of the hole. We will lose a lot of games, andj 
the alumni will be after my scalp, and they 
will get it.” 

The football coach is a frank professional, 
but he may talk frankly only in confidence, 
In one of the smaller colleges he has to earn 
his money, for he has to produce a football 
téam that will attract attention and gate ie. 
ceipts and, naturally, he is not too particular 
about the means to this end. 

No matter what kind of football is played 
by Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Army and Navy, 
their games are what the professional promoters 
would call a sell-out, but the coaches of the 
little colleges must be showmen, financiers 
and great football strategists. 


HAT becomes of the millions taken in by 
the colleges in the course of the football 

season Once a follower of the turf asserted, 
“Nobody ever takes any money away from the 
race track to amount to anything. It all goes 
back into the kitty.” It seems that all of the 
millions taken in by intercollegiate football 
go back to the kitty, the colleges themselves, 
It is not pleasant to go behind the scenes 
of the intercollegiate football game, the most 
fascinating melodrama that sport can produce, 


and to find more hypocrisy than there is iv 


Mr. C. C. Pyle—much more, because Mr. 
Pyle is not hypocritical at all. He is a pro- 
fessional and seems to be rather proud of it. 

Behind the scenes we will find the “old 
grad” who may have the best intentions in 
the world, but who is utterly lacking in any 
moral sense where the dear old college is con- 
cerned. I will say that the “old grad” is di- 
rectly responsible for all of the hypocrisy that 
is in intercollegiate football. 

To the “old grad” the highest expression 
of a college is a winning football team, and 
that must be attained at any cost. It is the “cld 
grad” who organizes a recruiting service to ac- 
quire likely candidates for places on the team. 
It is the “old grad” who first discovers that 
the coach of the team is inferior in every way 
to the coach of the rival college team. It is 
the “old grad” who wants a system that will 
win games. I remember a letter I received 
from a Yale “old grad” that concluded, “To 
hell with glorious defeats. Give us a few in- 
glorious victories.” At least this one was franx. 

The undergraduate who is playing on the 
football team is of the age of illusion. All 
that he knows is that the team must beat the 
hated rival at any cost. Through the course of 
the training and the playing periods, he takes 
much more punishment than was taken by Jack 
Dempsey for $700,000. He has no knowledge 
of the business organization behind the team, 
for, as a rule, he is an amateur at heart. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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yn. All , , 
Feodor Chaliapin—Now an Actor-Manager 


seat the 
ourse of 
ill give but one opera, Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville—which has always been considered a coloratura vehicle be- 
cause of the role of Rosina, its heroine,—with Chaliapin in the effec- 
tive, although comparatively brief part of Don Basilio. At Christmas 


he takes 

by Jack EALIZING the ambition of every opera singer—to be an impresario, Chaliapin company w 
wledge Feodor Chaliapin is this season the director of his own com- 

pwiees pany. Venturing into the American provinces, which he has already 
e team, conquered with concert programs, he will give the non-metropolitan 

t public its first view of the Feodor Chaliapin who must act as well time, in deference to the holiday season, Chaliapin has agreed to return 
‘ as sing. But it is not the Chaliapin of the mighty Boris Godunow to the Metropolitan Opera House in New York for a few performances. 

that America will see, nor the great Cossack as Mephistopheles. The And then it will be Rosina, if not “Rosinante, to the road again”! 
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VANITY FAR 


The Professional Golfer in Britain 


Why Many British Experts Face Hardships Unknown to American Players 


d 


HE British professional golfer has been 
a good deal in the lime-light recently 
on account of the unfortunate regularity 
with which he gets beaten by his American 
brethren in his own Open Championship. He 
has been abused by some people and excused by 
others. 
place, and as for ex- 
cuses, the less we have 
of them the better. It 
may however be worth 
while to tell American 
readers something 
about this professional 
of ours, his life, his 
position and his pros- 
pects, as compared with 
those of his brothers 
on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
Anybody who can 
look back on golf for 
number of 
many 


a good 
vears has 
changes in the game 
and in those who play 
it, but certainly no 
greater change in anv- 
thing to do with golf 
than in the protes- 
sional golfer. Forts 
years or so ago the 


seen 


of golf 


professionals, itmay be professional 
said, were all Scotch- 
men. Comparatively 
few of them were definitely attached to clubs, 
because there were not enough clubs wanting 
their services. There were, of course, out- 
standing figures such as Old Tom Morris at 
St. Andrews and Charley Hunter at Prestwick, 
but some of our very best players led a hand-to- 
meuth existence, doing a little club making and 
a little caddying, playing matches when some- 
one wanted to play with them, not too rich or 
too proud to wear their masters’ old clothes. 


UCH a life bred a reckless type of man who 

took little care for the morrow,—often a 
very pleasant creature, but often also alas! with 
a taste for whiskey. In the summer they earned 
a certain amount of money; in the winter, for 
the most part, they got along as best they could. 
Gradually more and more courses sprang up in 
England and this meant more permanent jobs 
for those who cared to cross the border. The 
professional who took such a job was often a 
jack-of-all-trades, for he was greenkeeper as 
well as professional and club maker, and could 
not disdain to push a mowing machine or pull a 
roller. Still, he had an improved status, for he 
was no longer, as it were, playing for hire; he 
had a definite, assured place. Moreover he be- 
came a much steadier, soberer, more sel f-respect- 
ing man, if only because clubs exacted from a 
permanent servant a standard of conduct not ex- 
pected from a casual ally in a foursome. 

I began by talking of forty-odd years ago. 
If we take a rather more modern period, some 
thirty and more years ago, when the famous 


The abuse seems to me to be out cf. 





TPA LONDON 


ABE MITCHELL 


There is no doubt that the 
longest driver in the game 
is Abe Mitchell, 
who ranks as the foremost 
exponent 
the-game in Great Britain 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


“Triumvirate”? were beginning their careers, 
we find that the professional’s position was stil] 
a comparatively hard and lowly one. The par- 
ents of Sandy Herd tried to make of him first a 
baker and then a plasterer, because they thought 
the prospects of a golf professional too dubious. 
However the bov’s love of golf was too strong 





WIDE WORLD 


WALTER HAGEN 
The champion of American pro- 


fessionals is Walter Hagen. 
is nearly as well known for the 
of splendour of his raiment as he 
is for the brilliance of his game 


for them and when, after a temporary engage- 
ment at an Irish course, he came home and 
poured a pocketful of Sovereigns into his moth- 
cr’s lap, they had to believe that perhaps after 
all he was right. Braid only became a profes- 
sional after some years as a joiner and a club 
maker. Harry Vardon’s first job was that of 
both professional and green-keeper at an ex- 
tremely inferior nine-hole course in the Northof 
England, where even he had too little to do and 
took to playing cricket. Taylor, after beginning 
as a gardener, worked on the greens at West- 
ward Ho! and then became professional and 
green-keeper combined—at Burnham in Som- 
erset, where, this year, he watched his eldest 
son, an Oxford undergraduate, playing in the 
University match. These were all humble be- 
ginnings, but these four were all men of out- 
standing character as different as need be from 
the happy-go-lucky rapscallions of previous 
generations. How much of the high standard 
of conduct and bearing now to be found among 
professionals is due to them no one can measure 
for certain, but there can be no doubt that their 
example has done much. 

Thus gradually there came into existence 
more and more English professionals just as in 
America the “homebreds” have first supple- 
mented and then outnumbered the imported 
Scots. There were more exhibition matches, 


more tournaments, bigger prizes; the profes- 
sional became more and more of a somebody in 
the world of golf. And he certainly lived up 
to his improved position, so much so indeed that 





British golf has manv “grand 
old men”. 
He among the grandest. 
won the British Open Champ- 
ionship five times, his first 
victory having been in 1894 


for many years now the amateur can generally 
be distinguished from the professional at an 
Open Championship by his older and less re. 
splendent raiment. One has felt sorely tempted 
at times to quote, of the professional, Mr, 
Yellowplush’s apt remark about a valet; “He's 
genrally a hapicr, idler, handsomer, mor 
genlmnly man_ thay 
his master.” 

Yet as a matter of 
fact, with a very 
few exceptions, I do 
not think the British 
professional’s lot is jo 
day a particularly pros. 
perous one. . Taking 
into consideration pre. 
and post-war _ prices 
I imagine he is not as 
prosperous as he used 
to be. Certainly he is 
not at all a rich or 
fortunate man as com- 
pared with the gor. 
geous persons that he 
sees arriving here from 
America. He sees them 
staying at smart hoteis, 
dashing hither and 
thither in motor cars, 
bringing their own 
caddies with them, 
and though he says 
very little, I imagine 
he thinks a good deal 
and that, being human, he is sometimes inclined 
to be envious. What money American profes 
sionals earn I, of course, do not know. As to the 
British professional, I have been at some pains 
to find out from a high, though in this case 
anonymous, authority. I will give a few figures 
later, but first I shall compare the lots in other 
respects of the two scts of professionals. 


TPA LONDON 


J. H. TAYLOR 


J. H. Taylor is 
He has 


HERE is one respect in which the Amer- 

ican professional seems to have the better of 
it, but 1 am not so sure that he really does. He 
appears to be (I really do not know how to 
express this without appearing snobbish) much 
more on terms of social equality with the mem- 
bers of his club than the British professional is. 
I know this remark does not apply to all Ameri- 
can clubs, but at any rate at many of them he 
seems to have the free run of the club house, to 
treat the members as his equals, to call them— 
metaphorically if not actually—by their Chris- 
tian names. Here he does not do that, but then 
I do not believe that he wants to do it. There 
is a good deal to be said in this life for having 
our sphere definitely marked out for us, for 
knowing exactly where we stand. I remember 
talking to one of the best of our younger pro- 
fessionals on this subject, and he remarked that 
he would not like to go to a certain club in the 
North of England—a very good billet as far as 
money is concerned—just because it was so free 
and easy and the members slapped the profes 
sional on the back. He liked to meet the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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We Nominate 





GEORGE F. BAKER WIDE WORLD 


Because he is, at eighty-six, the acknowledged 
dean of American financiers; because he is a 
most discerning and generous patron of the fine 
arts; because he consistently refuses to make 
speeches; and finally because he will, next 
month, celebrate his seventeenth year as Chair- 
man of the First National Bank of New York 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


Because he began his career as a photographer 
in a Greenwich Village garret; because he is 
now exhibiting photographs of international 
celebiities in New York; because he is a skilled 
fencer and Junior Three Weapon Champion of 
America, and finally because this portrait of 
him was made by his friend Edouard Steichen 


ae 





ALFRED SAVOIR 


Because he admits that he is 
the highest paid of French 
playwrights; because he is a 
noted wine connoisseur; be- 
cause his real name is Pos- 
nanski, and finally because he 
is now in America to write 
“sophistication” for the films 


STEICHEN 
























for the Hall of Fame: 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI muray 


Because, substituting for a famous soprano, she 
became a success overnight; because her father 
sang witi: Patti; because in three years she has 
reached the first rank of concert singers; 
because she was born and trained in America, 
and finally because she is now making 
her first tour of Europe in opera and concert 


THE THIMIGS 


Because, as a family, they are to the Viennese 
Theatre what the Barrymores are to the 
American; because Hugo, the father, was th 
most famous character actor of the Imperia' 
‘Theatre; because Héléne, Hans and Hermann 
are celebrated in their own right, and finally 
because today they are the Reinhardt theatre 


PANS BORM 
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VANITY FAIR 


Bidding Values at Auction 
A Brief Explanation of the System that Won the Championship Last Summer 


HEN some individual, partnership, 
or team, formerly practically un- 
heard of, wins a championship, curi- 


osity is naturally aroused as to how they did 
it. There are probably many thousands of 
golfers practising Bobby Jones’ drive; thou- 
sands of young men trying to get Babe Ruth’s 
swing, or Tilden’s service, or Weismiiller’s 
crawl stroke. These are outdoor sports, but 
winter is almost upon us, and auction bridge 
is the greatest indoor game of all. Every 
bridge player wants to know if there is any- 
thing peculiar or new about the system adopted 
by the players that won the championship for 
teams of four at the last congress of the Amer- 
ican Whist League in Chicago. 

Mr. Ely Culbertson, the captain of that 
team, who played with Mrs. Culbertson 
throughout the contest, has been good enough 
to give the outlines of what he considers the 
most accurate method of arriving at the bid- 
ding value of a hand, so as to arrive at the con- 
tract best suited to the combination of the 
partners’ respective holdings. 

The basic principles of this system, in which 
it differs from those in the usual text-book, are 
in attaching special values to the small cards, 
according to their number in each suit, 
whether trumps or not, and in varying the 
declaration to agree with the. distribution of 
the four suits in the hand and their numerical 
relation one to the other. 


HE latter consideration leads to differ- 

entiating trump suits from no-trumpers, 
and, in Mr. Culbertson’s opinion, almost every 
hand that is distributed 4 3 3 3 as to suits, is 
a better no-trumper than suit bid. As an illus- 
tration, suppose the dealer bids a heart and the 
partner holds three good hearts, with fairly 
good cards in other suits, which are distributed 
4 3 3. Probably 99 players out of 100 would 
pass, having good assistance for the hearts suit. 
But Mr. Culbertson argues that as it is mani- 
festly impossible for dummy to use any of the 
hearts for rufing, it might be much better to 
play to win three odd and game at no-trumps, 
than to try for four odd at hearts. 

The principal novelty in the Culbertson 
system, however, lies in the values placed upon 
the small cards, especially in the trump suit. 
Attention was called to the importance of this 
matter many years ago by the late W. H. 
Whitfeld, professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, and card editor of the London Fie/d, 
who was greatly interested in auction bridge 
and undertook an extensive course of experi- 
ments to verify the results of his calculations 
as to card values in bidding and the resulting 

lay. 

One of the most important of the results 
arrived at was the definite value of what he 
called “superfluous trumps”; that is, more 
trumps than were necessary to justify a bid. 
Taking five as the average upon which trump 
calls were made, he argued that, if the remain- 
ing eight cards in the hand were small, they 
were, practically speaking, all losers; but that, 
if we take away one of those losers and sub- 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
all the tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the January number 











stitute a sixth, or “superfluous” trump, we 
add a sure winning card to the hand. Take 
these two hands: 


eee VY AK 10642 
7 &7 

> 862 © 862 
#954 @A54 


The first he estimates as containing two 
sure tricks, and adds one for the numerical 
superiority in trumps, 4, as 3 would be aver- 
age. To this he adds one more for the “su- 
perfluous” trump, the 5th, making the total 
four tricks. Take away a losing club, and add 
a 6th trump, and the hand is worth five tricks. 
Should there be other winning cards in the 
hand, they are added to the trump values, as 
in the second example we have an outside ace, 
making the hand worth six. 


R. CULBERTSON carries this small 

card valuation into the plain suits, di- 
viding sure tricks from probable by calling the 
sure worth 1, and the probable 14, when esti- 
mating own bid, or support of partner’s bid; 
but does not consider small cards in plain 
suits as against opponent’s contracts. He gives 
this scale: 


Plain suits Trumps 
4-card length . 6 me: ee 
5-card length. . . BY eps eis 
6-card length . 14 : 3 

In the partner’s hand, it is the donee $ in 
the plain suits, not the length, that adds to the 


value of the trumps according to their length, 
He gives these trick values: 


With 3 trumps 


With 4 trumps 
Void of a suit 2 3 


A singleton 1 2 
A doubleton y, 1 


Should there be both a singleton and a two. 


.card suit in the same hand, the count for the 


singleton only: is added, disregarding the 
doubleton. 

In estimating the value of the high cards, 
they are always left at their face value, never 
doubled, as in some bidding systems, the values 
of the small cards taking the place of the 
doubling process. The result is practically the 
same in most cases, as for instance bidding on 
five cards to the ace king. The double-valua 
tion system doubles these two sure tricks and 
calls the suit worth 4. The Culbertson system 
calls the ace and king worth 2 only, but adds 
2 for the 4th and 5th trumps. 


N one respect the Culbertson system differs 

from all others, and that is in estimating two 
honours in separate suits as just as valuable as 
if both were in the same suit. A king and 
queen, or a king and jack, anywhere in the 
hand, are worth a full trick. A king is only 
a probable trick, worth 4, and the same value 
is given to queen and jack, whether in the 
same suit or not. 

In the combinations of high cards in the 
same suit, ace-king, or ace-queen-jack are rated 
as worth 2 tricks; while ace-queen, ace-queen- 
ten, ace-jack-ten, king-queen-ten, are all rated 
as equally worth 114 tricks. Why ace-queen- 
ten is of no more value than ace-queen is not 
explained. 

Starting with the now generally recognized 
principle that there should be at least four 
tricks in the hand to justify a free bid by the 
dealer, or by second hand if the dealer passes, 
it is assumed that a player who bids on four 
tricks expects to find three in the dummy in 
order to make good his bid, which is to win 
seven. This eliminates from the assisting hand 
three of the tricks in that hand, as they are 
practically already bid, by the dealer. 

If the dealer has made a free bid on 3%, 
or a probability of 4 tricks, he can rebid with 
41%, which is a probability of 5; and_with 
51%, which is a probability of 6, he can rebid 
a second time, always counting on his dummy 
for 3. 

The partner, on the other hand, should not 
raise with less than the equal of a dealer’s bid; 
that is 314, or a probability of 4; but he can 
raise twice with 434, and a third time if he 
holds 5%. 

Mr. Culbertson does not believe in open- 
ing bids by the dealer, or by second hand if 
dealer passes, on less than 214, or probable 3 
tricks, in high cards alone, and insists on 3 or 
3% for a third or fourth-hand bid, as a free 
bid. The high cards in the suit named should 
be worth at least 1% if it is a four-card suit, 
but may be only 4 with a five-card suit. That 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Camilla Horn 


As Gretchen in 


Goethe’s “Faust” 


HE artistic success of The Last 
Laugh and, more recently, of the 
sensational Variety, nas empna- 
sized the fact that the Germans are 


| film-makers of surpassing skill. Not 
| only have recent German produc- 


tions attested to the superiority of 
Teutonic film art, but they have 
also made such excellent continental 
actors as Emil Jannings, Werner 
Kraus and Lya de Putti well known 
to American cinema audiences. The 
UFA corporation, to whose enter- 
prise and high artistic standards 
is due the major credit for the Ger- 
man cinematic triumphs, is now 
sponsoring a production by F. W. 
Murnau (who directed the magnifi- 
cent film called The Last Laugh) 
of Goethe’s Faust, to be released in 
this country early in December. The 
Mephistopheles will be enacted by 
Emil Jannings; the Martha by 
Yvette Guilbert. In the exacting 
tole of Gretchen, the UFA has cast 
Camilla Horn, a newcomer to the Ger- 
man film world. Although Faust is 
her first motion picture, she has been 
acclaimed as an artist of brilliance 
and distinction by those abroad 
who have seen the Murnau screen 
version of the Goethe masterpiece 
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4 N these two pages, Vanity Fair has sug- 

gested two different ways of approaching 
the annual feminine Christmas gift problem. 
Do the tastes of the admired one take an intel- 
lectual trend? Is Art divine? Then delight her 
with the Austrian water-colour in the foreground 
painted by Zweibruck. Is she thrilled by the 
Modern School? Then give her the modernis- 
tic piece which covers the table but is also a 
pillow cover, or the gold box with an enamelled 


Christmas Presents for 


The Intellectual Lady 


A Selection Which Includes 


Some Art and Some Literature 


VANITY FAR 





HARVEY WHITE 


scene in the futuristic manner or the acrobatic 
brass candle holder; four gifts from Rena Rosen- 
thal. Is she a devotee of Literature in the newer 
trend? These books range from poetry to jazz 
—The American Ballet, by Ted Shawn; Rome, 
Past and Present, by William Gaunty; Jazz, by 
Paul Whiteman; Selected Poems of Carl Sand- 
burg; La Mode Féminine de 1795 & 1909; 
The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf, by Grantland 
Rice and Clare Briggs; books from Westermann. 
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F the lady of the moment is one whose pres- 
hes is preceded by a rare fragrance, whose 
person is agleam with jewels, whose vanity 
equipment is beyond compare, she will be en- 
amoured of the gifts illustrated above. Here 
are perfumes—Chanel’s famous No. 14 and the 
black crystal bottle that holds Mystére @’Orsay 
from Bonwit Teller. Here are baubles—(left 
to right) the wide slave bracelet in two colors 
ef gold, from Franklin Simon; a reproduction 





Presents Which Are 
Adjuncts to Beauty 


Some Amusing Trinkets Which 


Make Excellent Christmas Gifts 
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HARVEY WHITE 


of the Worth bracelet in green or amethyst 
crystal with small white crystals and black 
onyx between, linked with gold; from Arnold 
Constable; the crystal and black onyx brace- 
let with white gold links; from Lord and 
Taylor. And here are accessories to chic—the 
gold brocade evening bag with jade ornament; 
frem Yamanaka, and the small cigarette lighter 
covered with polished lizard skin designed 


fer the feminine hand-bag; from Dunhill. 











WAISTCOATS 


The three most popular waist- 
coats of the famous haberdasher, 
Hawes & Curtis of London, 
which are now imported to New 
York are a very acceptable 
Christmas present to any man, 
since he cn never have too 
many dress waistcoats to meet 
the demands of the winter so- 


VANITY FAR 


Christmas Gifts for 


Vanity Fair Selects the Lateg 











PRACTICAL GIFTS 


Two articles that every man 
is always delighted to re- 
ceive are an umbrella such 
as this, covered in silk with 
a Whangee handle (from 
Finchley), and the new win- 
ter weight glove in capeskin 
lined with chamois. Altman 


HOUSE SLIPPERS 





CIGARETTE CASE 


With the craze for all manner of 
articles in reptile skins comes this 
new cigarette case in light tan and 
brown snake-skin, which is par- 
ticularly appropriate for sport and 
country wear. Abercrombie & Fitch 


cial season. Saks-Fifth Avenue 









These patent leather house 
slippers, which are lined 
with white kid, are not only 
for bedroom wear but are cor- 
rect for general lounge wear. 
From French, Shriner & Urner 


FOR THE HOME 


A decanter with a padlock and sil- 
ver hinge top is attractively etched 
with a scene of the golf links. 
(Brand-Chatillon). Also, for the 
bridge table comes this interesting 
metal tray. M. M. Importing Co. 








FOR GOLFERS 


A new sterling silver golf scorer js 
worn with a leather wrist strap anj 
contains little rolls worked by 
wooden pegs on which to note th 
score. From Kaskel & Kaske| 






FOR THE TRAVELLER 


For travelling, a pocket-book of black 
pin seal lined with black moire espe- 
cially designed to hold all sizes of foreign 
bank notes is extremely useful and isa 
good present for a man. Lord & Taylor 
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for} the Well Dressed Man 


sates} Novelties from the New York Shops 




















POPULAR GIFTS 


One of the newest winter 
dressing gowns is of Roman- 
striped mousseline de laine and 
may be had with black sateen 
trousers. (From Dobbs.) 
Another pleasing Christmas 
gift for a man is the minia- 
ture Gillette razor in a small 
wooden case covered in black 
leather. Abercrombie & Fitch 











FOR SPORT WEAR 
scorer js A braided pigskin belt, fastened by 





strap and leather cinch rings, is something 
tked by very new and original in the way 
note th of comfortable accessories for sport 


Kaske| wear. From Kaskel & Kaskel 


























LOTION BOTTLES 


?) wanes ae 


black For travelling, these two lotion 
> espe bottles, safely held in a pigskin 
foreign case, are extremely useful and neat 
id isa and therefore make a very prac- 
Taylor tical gift. Abercrombie & Fitch 













HANDKERCHIEFS 


The sport silk foulard hand- 
kerchief of unusually large size 
is extremely useful for all man- 
ner of country attire and is a 
welcome addition to the well 
dressed man’s wardrobe. Cruger’s 











REPAIR KIT 

A small leather case containing 
a complete tool kit makes the 
man around the house a very 
useful member of society and in- 
cidentally gives him a _ great 
amount of satisfaction. Cruger’s 


FOR REFRESHMENT 


A new refreshment bottle, with 
three accompanying drinking cups, 
is carried in a leather case that may 
be hung over the shoulder and is 
very useful for race meets and out- 
of-door sports. F. R. Tripler & Co. 
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TOWN OAT 
For town wear this is an 


excellent overcoat. Note 
that it has a fly front and 
no buttons showing, and 
that there is a slit in 
the sleeve to finish the 
cuff instead of the usual 
row of decorative buttons 


4UTUMN RAGLAN 
Loose-fitting coats of the raglan type 
are becoming popular and are particu- 
larly useful for travel. The sleeves 
are not cut with raglan shoulders, but 
are made instead in the ordinary way 


FTER a Continental tour an inevitable 
conclusion is reached, and that is that 
the simplicity and conservatism which 

stamps the Englishman’s clothes is the best 
model for the man, anywhere, who wishes 
to appear well dressed. Owing to the fact 
that time and space are rapidly becoming 
negligible factors, clothes should be chosen for 
universal use. Town clothes are designed to be 
worn in Jarge towns all the world over, whether 
it,be New York, Paris or London. The well 
dressed man of the world no longer wears either 
country or travelling clothes in a foreign city 
just because it does not happen to be his home 
town. Nevertheless there are still many men who 
label themselves as tourists by wear:ng clothes in 
a foreign city which they would never dream of 
wearing in a corresponding locality in their 
native land. It is rather like going to a dinner 
party and not troubling to dress in evening 
clothes because it is not done in one’s own 
house. Paris presents a varied spectacle of 
people in every conceivable sort of clothing 
and so a man can dress in almost any style he 
chooses without attracting cither undue atten- 
tion or ridicule. But there is ene exception. 
He must not look like a tourist. For exam- 
ple, there are a number of men, otherwis: 
well dressed, who walk about Paris or 
Berlin in caps and light tweed suits which 


would do the wearer credit almost any- 


where in the open country, but which are 
manifestly unsuitable for town wear. 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Overcoats for Every Use, at Home and Abroad 


Drawings by LAWRENCE. FELLOWS 
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LIGHT ULSTER 


The Ulster in a light material, with a pin 
stripe cross bar design and loose cut, is 
a type of coat which is becoming extra- 
ordinarily popular. Note that all overcoats 
aze even longer this season than before 


There are a great many other similarly ob- 
vious examples to be seen almost anywhere, 
which prove that the gift of wearing clothes 
suitable to the time and place is necessary for a 
well turned out appearance. Individual style 
is admirable and inevitable but it should be 
more evident in cut and assemblage than in 
the material, which according to the present 
mode must be inconspicuous and without any 
pronounced pattern. If an Englishman, an 
American, a Spaniard and an Italian were all 
dressed exactly alike, say in a dark blue serge 
suit, they could still be as easily distinguished by 
the cut of their clothes as if they were labelled. 
Taken as a whole the English and Americans 
are far and away the best dressed men, but 
individually the South American, especially on 
the Continent, is often noticeable for his smart 
clothes. His style is certainly extreme but 
suits the somewhat exotic atmosphere which 
abounds around casinos and hotels. He is often 
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PLAIN BACK 


Among the new features 
of the plain-back coat are 
two inverted pleats at the 
side seam, which run up 
to the high waist line, 
This model is rapidly 
growing in popularity 
both here and abroad 


DOUBLE-BREAST 


The new double-breasted overcoats have 
six buttons widely spaced, the two top 
ones being wider than the rest, and 
are often made with deep cuffs and 
with rather deep-faced, pointed lapels 


somewhat overdressed for the occasion but never 
makes the fatal mistake of looking like a tourist. 
The well-dressed man always appears at home, 
whether in pyjamas on the sands of the Lido 
or in formal clothes in Bond Street, which 
is perhaps one interpretation of savoir-faire, 
The best dressed men in the future will prob- 
ably be those who combine the best points of 
English and American clothes. Already there 
are signs that English clothes are being influenced 
by American styles. In London both suits and 
overcoats are being cut on a very much looser 
model and the American dressed in English 
clothes often looks smarter than the Englishman 
does himself. 

Many men in London and also on the 
Continent often detract from their appear- 
ance by wearing the wrong overcoat. Judging 
from appearances a great number of men travel 
with only one overcoat, and this one usually 
a light tweed, whereas if only one overcoat is 
taken it should be of a dark material equally suit- 
able for day or evening wear. There is a very 
emartsingle-breasted, semi-fitting model cut with 
a perfectly straight back and without any ful- 
ness in the skirt, which, when made up in a 
very dark grey or blue material, admirably meets 
the requirements of the average traveller. The 
cut of all overcoats is undergoing a very slow but 
almost continuous change from the tight fit- 
ting and tubular to a loose fitting, straight 
hanging model. Although _ single-breasted 

(Continued on page 150) 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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Ou A Mae y! 


In those homes of prominence which constitute ‘‘a 
court of last resort’’ it has been interesting to see how 
willingly the providing of the soup has been left in the 
hands of Campbell’s French chefs. Trusted quality. 
Uniformly delicious. A wide and delightful variety. 
How adequately Campbell's Soups conform to the 
most exacting social program! 














LOOK FOR THE 


RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 12 cents a can 
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CABRIOLET LIMOUSINE 
For extended touring the cab. 
riolet interior drive limousine jg 
a very excellent compromise be. 
tween the open and the closeq 
car. Also, besides luggage car. 
rieti in the rear, it may have 
a rail around the forward par 
of the roof for the lighter bags 


Notes on European Motoring 


Continental Touring with the New Mercedes Equipped with a Supercharger 


HE autumn is certainly one of the most 

delightful periods of the year for a 

motor tour in Europe. England is at its 
best during this period, for the holiday road 
traffic, so disagreeable and troublesome during 
the summer, has for the most part subsided. 
The same may be said of other countries. 

Of course, no matter how attractive the coun- 
tryside, motor touring cannot properly be en- 
joyed unless one has the right kind of car for 
it. In making the choice, there are several 
important points to be remembered. First of 
all is a good engine. For touring purposes, it 
should have both speed and flexibility, as well 
as adaptability to all the various conditions with 
which it may have to cope. Then, in the 
matter of the body, there is a choice between 
an open and a closed car. Those who desire 
stately progress will probably prefer a large 
limousine, whereas others may more thoroughly 
enjoy the rougher going of a completely open 
super-sports model. Veteran tourists, however, 
seem to agree that the best car is neither one 
extreme nor the other, but a fast touring car, 
which combines a great deal of the limousine’s 


comfort with all the free vision and healthy 
openness of the super-sports machine. 

There is one car now on the market which 
fulfills all these requirements and is admirably 
suited for a European tour, and that is the 
24/100 h.p. six-cylinder Mercedes, which can 
be obtained with either an open or a closed 
body. This car is equipped with an adaptation 
of the supercharger, which used to be seen only 
on racing cars, 

Before going into further details, it may be 
well to make a few explanatory remarks on the 
supercharger. Technically speaking, it is a 
device which, by means of pressure, forces an 
extra heavy charge of gas into the cylinder, 
enormously increasing the speed. Thus the 
driver, by simply depressing a pedal, is 
enabled to change his pace from 10 miles an 
hour to 60 miles an hour and in about fifteen 
seconds, It means that there is no difficulty in 
getting away in top gear, smoothly and with 
rapidity, from practically a standstill. It means 
that hills can be climbed on top gear as fast as 
most ordinary cars will go on the flat, and last, 
but not least, it means that on most occasions 








when a change of gear is normally necessary the 
supercharger will render it unnecessary. This 
adaptation to touring uses of the supercharger 
adds many new thrills and conveniences to that 
delightful sport. 

There are two or three closed models for 
this chassis and the smartest looking is the Wey- 
man body with four doors. It is of light con- 
struction and, in view of the high speeds 
obtainable, it is carefully built to avoid rattles, 
It will hold comfortably five people, but not 
more, and it has all the usual features of a 
carefully built, well thought out limousine, 
It is fitted with a “V”-fronted sloping screen, 
There is a very much larger limousine built by 
this company, but the present day trend is not 
toward huge cumbersome cars, but toward 
smaller neater models, which are easier to 
handle on the road. 

The model which will appeal to the real 
motoring enthusiast is an open one, known as 
the “Hundred” sports. For touring this seems 
to be an ideal body and an ideal car for 
those who can appreciate the thrills of the open 

(Continued on page 128) 








A TOURING BODY ON THE MERCEDES 
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The open car, especially for touring, is extremely 
popular just now in Europe. But, to be practical, it 
must be equipped with wind-shields, both front and 
rear. When the rear wind shield is built with a cowl 








it affords complete protection, especially when the 
top is in position, making it practically an enclosed 
car. Such adaptability is, of course, most desirable, 
in view of the changing conditions along the road 
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CAnd you see, dear —it’s Sterling” 


Here is a merry Christmas in the making with gifts that 
can’t go wrong. One little word makes one sure. It is 
“Sterling”. 

The desire for silver, if it be Sterling, is universal. Such 
gifts, always useful, are, of course, imperishable—beau- 


tiful—genuine. 
+ . Now at Christmas time you may learn at any jeweler’s 
how really adaptable Sterling is—how many lovely things 
LS ‘i Lr In are made from it for giving happiness—how. many of 
these things are inexpensive. And you will find that the 


~more can not be said pleasure of selecting Sterling is barely second to the 
pleasure of receiving it. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


This splendid example of the art of Josiah 
Austin is engraved with the arms of Governor 
Bradstreet, founder of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. For years the proud possession of 
his descendants, this lovely solid silver teapot \ 
#s an enduring reminder of the Sterling 
treasures at our modern jeweler’s. 





“ . . . : 
The word “steR.inc” is significant, indeed—for as everyone knows, only 
silver so marked is genuine solid silver. 
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Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 


(Continued from page 74) 


see the barber “come at” you with 
his sharp knife. You could watch your 
changing face and head slowly emerg- 
ing under his magic touch until it be- 
came a thing of beauty, and almost 
made you a stranger to yourself. By 
the side of the mirror was a rack filled 
with shiny mugs. On these were 
blazoned the names of the wealthiest 
citizens of the place. The mugs were 
the special property of the men whoze 
names they bore. They were supposed 
to be kept private for sanitary pur- 
poses. Still, since there were no special 
razors nor individual brushes, one 
gathered the impression that the private 
mugs were there because the leading 
citizens wanted to show off, or because 
the grocer, merchant or hardware man 
wished to keep in the public eye. 

On account of my safety razor, and 
because I generally lad my hair cut at 
one of the big hotels, I had quite for- 
gotten the old time barber shop. I 
had, of course, realized that in many 
ways the world was changing; that new 
machinery and a modified social life 
were making their inroads everywhere. 
With all the rest I knew that the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, bobbed hair and 
women’s clubs were “ladyizing” the 
world. I had never realized that the 
barber shops, too, were suffering from 
the blighting touch of new ideas and 
social customs. I had never seen a 
woman in a barber shop, except now 
and then a “manicurist”. who was 
sophisticated and unobtrusive, and not 
much in. the way. These I had seen 
only in the big cities in the large hotels. 

A visit to my old home town 
brought to me the revelation that no- 
where was man any longer safe from 
the inroads of “refinement” and “civili- 
zation”. I needed a shave and I went 
to the barber shop. Alas, it was not the 
old time barber that I knew and loved. 
His voice was modulated to a lower 
key. He was not talking. He was a 
solemn, quiet and respectful man. He 
did not even look like a_ barber. 
He looked and dressed like the secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A.—at least he 
looked as I have always fancied that 
these secretaries ought to look. He told 
me that I would have to wait a few 
minutes,—“would I kindly take a 
seat.” He did not even tell me that I 
was “next”. I looked around and lo—- 
in one of the barber chairs was a 
young lady, and seated in another 
chair, waiting her turn, was a middle 
aged, kindly looking woman patiently 
reading the Christian Science Monitor. 

I would have fled in dismay but I 
needed a shave. As I was obliged to 
wait, I looked for a Police Gazette— 
but to my utter amazement there was 
no Police Gazette. On the table was a 
Woman’s Home Companion. My eyes 
sought for the familiar pictures on the 
wall. But gone were the dogs and 
horses and the red coated men. In 
place of the old time decoration was a 
solitary picture and, to my amazement 
and horror, where I once would have 
beheld a highly coloured lithograph, I 
saw Whistler’s Mother. When I went 
into the shop I was smoking a cigarette. 
Automatically I took it from my mouth 
and prepared to flip it towards the cus- 
pidor which should have been in the 
middle of the room; but there was no 
cuspidor, not even a box of sawdust or 


- 


sand in its wonted place. In fact, thei 
was no cuspidor anywhere in the shop, 
The floor was covered with a neat mart, 
It was spotless and antiseptic, be. 
wildered, I threw my cigarette out of 
the door and sat down to wait. I did 
not even try to read. I had no objec. 
tion to the Woman’s Home Companion 
—but I felt that its place was in the 
home and not in the barber shop, 
I looked for the old time rack of cups 
bearing the names of the Who’s Why 
citizens, but it, too, had disappeared 
like a far-off dream. In its place was 
a cupboard, and as the barber opened 
the door I saw, to my dismay, powder, 
lip-sticks, rouge and what not. The 
cupboard was barren of everything 
that belonged to a barber shop. Pen. 
sively I waited for my turn. The 
young lady was giving directions t 
the barber: “Cut the ends just a littl 
bit at a time so we ean tell when we 
strike the outline that I want. Don’ 
go down too deep at the back of my 
head, where it’s flat, you know.” ~ 

“Yes, yes—I remember,” answered 
the obliging young man; “you'd look 
good with a swell new wind-blown 
touzle.” 

In the mean time the lady who was 
observed reading the Christian Science 
Monitor had taken another barber 
chair which had been vacated by the 
occupant. She held fast her Monitor 
as she settled back in the seat. “This 
time you can trim me down to—well, 
on account of my years, let’s call it a 
mannish, instead of a boyish bob.” It 
seemed a pity to sheer off her lovely, 
becoming curls, but—“There,” she ex- 
claimed, “now no more fortunes will 
be spent by me for permanent waves.” 

The younger woman admired and 
patted the whisk-broom effect bristling 
over her ears, chummily asking, 
“Would you have a hot oil shampoo, if 
you were me, or would you wait until 
I have my next marcel?” The barber 
hesitated, thoughtfully, before reply- 
ing, “Well—for your style of coiffure 
I'd advise only water-waves. We have 
just got in a Ritzie line of water-wave 
comb-sets, in that big show case next 
to those ‘Vanity Razors.’ ” “Oh, razors 
remind me,” confidingly whispered 
the pretty patron, “this is the day—” 

The door opened abruptly and a 
man and woman entered the shop. I 
realized that again and again I mut 
give my turn. to “Ladies First’—that 
no matter how long I waited I might 
never be “next”; that woman has 
taken all the so-called advantages that 
man once had and yet clings fast to 
her old time privileges as well. I re- 
alized that for some years past man 
has been slowly losing his place 3s 
“next”. In fact I doubt if he had 
ever been really “next”. This idea 
was probably only apparent,—a delu- 
sion like most of life. 

I waited no longer, but fled from 
the shop. As I went away I pondered 
over the long steady invasion of 
women into what was once man’s 
domain and what this invasion means 
to both. Is not the so-called “Woman's 
Awakening” taking the colour, and 
freedom from the world? Is it not 
slowly and surely destroying the illv- 
sion and the romance which lure the 
born and the unborn alike in the prime 
venture of living? 
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THERE is no woman to whom a pearl 
necklace is not becoming. But the color, 
size and length must be suited to the 
individual. A necklace that enhances the 
beauty of dark eyes and hair is seldom 
suitable for fair women. And the pearls 
of a dowager are not for a debutante. 

Pearls are so beautiful, they touch the 
heart so quickly, that buyers often over- 
look the definite standards that desirable 
pearls must meet. Opinions and prefer- 
ences of the layman do not alter their 
true value. The unsupported word of an 
amateur should not affect their purchase. 

Pearls may be bought, and should be 
bought, upon established facts that make 
expensive mistakes impossible. They 
should be bought from a pearl mer- 
chant who deals in all colors and all sizes 
of pearls, and from one who explains 
to the buyer all the differences which 
make one necklace more desirable than 
another. 

It is generally recognized that the 
value of a pearl necklace depends upon 
seven definite and provable points. These 
points, familiar to experts, are carefully 
explained by Marcus & Company to 


every patron who is considering the pur- 
chase of pearls. They provide a sound 
basis for judgment. They are accurate 
indicators of value. They are responsible, 
no doubt, for the sale of many famous 
strings of pearls by this establishment, 
and also for the sale of innumerable 
single pearls which are added to these 
and other necklaces returned, year after 
year, to be increased in size. 

Marcus & Company buy pearls in 
Europe as close to the source of supply 
as it is possible for any merchant, whole- 
sale or retail, to obtain them. Much 
closer, it may be added, than those who 


have neither the credit nor the organi- 


zation to buy pearls as they come from 
India. Consequently, the prices are al- 
ways fair and reasonable, and the patrons 
of Marcus & Company are often pleas- 
antly surprised that a desirable necklace 
may be had for a few thousand dollars. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces from $20,000 to $10 
each. Pearl rings, pearl earrings, pearl 
pins, and pearls in every form approved 
by fashion and good taste. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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The Trunk with Daors 
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ECAUSE of its amazing convenience and strength, 

the door-opening Winship stands preeminent among 
trunks. No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push 
apart! The name “Winship” is an assurance of all that * 


can be desired in a wardrobe—superb workmanship, 


unequalled convenience, years of satisfaction. Insist on 


being shown the genuine, red-band Winship. Write 


for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


a WO WINS HA P.-&O SONS? Tees 
203 Bleecker Street Utica, N.Y. 
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VINSHIP WARDROBE 


IDENTIFIED BY THE RED BAND 
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The Professional Golfer in Britain 


(Continued from page 98) 


members on the links or in his shop 
and after that to be quit of them. I 
believe that the same attitude of mind 
would be found among many of our 
most respected and self respecting pro- 
fessionals. I also talked the subject 
over with a very well known profes- 
sional from America and he had some- 
thing of the same view of it, though 
froma different angle. What he said in 
effect was this: “You in Britain think 
we make a great splash in staying at 
the best hotels and so on. We have to 
do it even if we don’t want to. Our 
members expect us to. If we wanted 
to go elsewhere, they would take ‘a 
room for us and would not like it at 
all if we did not come.” As I said 
before, this is a snobbish and uncom- 
fortable problem, but it has to be 
touched on if I am to give any kind 
of fair or true picture. For my part 
I am stodgy and British and conser- 
vative enough to think that in this 
respect the British professional is 
really the freer and perhaps the hap- 
pier man of the two. 

Now something as to the British 
professional’s position from a business 
point of view. Of course there are 
some “plums” in the profession, clubs 
where there is a large, regular amount 
of play all the year round or a great 
holiday season which brings people 
with plenty of money to spend. More- 
over there are some professionals who 
by their own energy and ability have 
built fine club-making businesses from 
which they derive a good income. But 
I repeat that I doubt if, on the whole, 
the professional is as well off as he 
used to be. First, though it is an old 
story now, the rubber cored ball has 
hit him because there is no trade in re- 
making balls and very little in the 
mending of clubs, which seem now- 
adays to last forever. Then the big 
stores in big towns have cut into him. 
It is so easy to walk into a store and 
buy a dozen balls, or a club that looks 
very inviting in the window as you are 
walking home from your office, think- 
ing of your next week’s golf. Again 
I do not think that members take out 
the professional to play as much as 
they used to do. It seems to me that, 
when I was a boy, people regarded it 
as a duty to give the professional an 
occasional turn, just as once upon a 
time travelers at an inn always ordered 
a bottle of wine “for the good of the 
house”. I know one or two profes- 
sionals who are in constant demand as 
foursome partners, but the average 
professional does not seem to get much 
play. He does, no doubt, get a good 
deal of teaching—teaching as a rule 
stout, middle-aged, hopelessly incom- 
petent ladies, and a soul-destroying, 
golf-destroying occupation it must be, 
though it does bring some grist to the 
mill. Finally, the professional is cer- 
tainly not in such demand as he used 
to be for exhibition matches. I think 
—I am not sure—that this is because, 
though we have some fine golfers, we 
have not any of the overpowering 
character and personality of the older 
generation. There was always a thrill 
in watching the inimitably graceful 
Vardon, the dogged Taylor, with his 
teeth clenched and cap over his eyes, 
the waggling Herd, the imperturbable 
and tremendous Braid. By comparison 


with them, X or Y or Z, are only very 
skilful hitters of the ball. This is no 
the only reason; thetsuccession of de 
feats at American hands may be ap. 
other, but there is something in the 
explanations I gave first. 

To come down to brass tacks, the 
retaining fee of a professional attached 
to an average club is supposed to hy 
one Pound a week, but there are, I am 
told and I believe, many who accept 
less. In any case one Pound a week js 
not much, and the professional has to 
depend for his main source of income 
on lessons, repairs and the sale of clubs 
and balls. This, as I have explained, 
is not a gold mine, and probably many 
and many a professional, a good sound 
man, a good player, and a good fellow, 
does not make a bit more than £5 a week, 
If he makes £300 a year, he is doing 
fairly well, and, as things are, js 
content. Leaving out of account a 
separate club-making business such as 
I mentioned in the case of certain play. 
ers, £500 a year means a good job, 
much above the average. The Ameri. 
can professional can, in some distin. 
guished cases, afford to be unattached 
and makes a great deal of money in 
that way. We have here only one 
professional who can be called “un. 
attached” in that sense. This is Abe 
Mitchell, who has an engagement as 
private playing professional with Mr, 
Ryder, a gentleman who gave the cup 
played for this year in the Interna. 
tional match between the American 
and British professionals. I would not 
have mentioned names, but for the 
fact that Mitchell’s salary has been 
already stated in the press. Therefore 
there is no harm in saying that his 
salary is, I believe, £750 a year with 
£250 for expenses, and anything else 
he can earn by way of prize money, 
and so on. Purely as a professional 
golfer he is the best paid man in the 
British Isles. No doubt the “Trium- 
virate” have made money, because they 
were not happy-go-lucky but have been 
careful hardworking men, as well as 
great golfers,and have built up good 
businesses, but that is rathei outside 
the scope of my inquiry. 

I said I did not approve of excuses 
but it may be permissible to say that if 
it is often hard work for a British 
professional to live, it must be harder 
work for him to play well. He hasa 
good deal of anxiety, a good many 
other things to do, and not much op- 
portunity of playing except in one 
brief season of tournaments just before 
the championship. He does not have 
many chances of practicing as he is 
told he ought to do. At least I do not 
think so. I know of one professional 
who had what appeared a good billet at 
a good club near London; he was really 
a good player, too. And yet he could 
not make enough to keep himself and 
his family—not a large one. Now I 
am glad to say he has got what is 
really a good job, but I quote his story 
to show how hard it must be for a 
man in such circumstances to concen- 
trate his mind on playing the best golt 
that is in him. 

The British professional as I know 
him, and I see a fair amount of him 
one way or the other, is a very good 
fellow and I don’t think he has, on the 
whole, such a good time as he deserves. 
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FIFTY BODY STYLES AND 
FIVE HUNDRED COLOR COMBINATIONS 


The longer an owner of one of the great 
new line of Cadillac cars drives his auto- 
mobile, the more he realizes why the pub- 
lic today calls upon Cadillac to produce 
two out of every three cars manufactured 
at or above its price. 

Any comparison which he may desire to 
make only deepens his satisfaction with his 
Cadillac as an investment value, and with 
its superiority in every phase of luxurious 
and dependable transportation. 

His regard for Cadillac, the motor car, 
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TYPES 


widens to embrace Cadillac, the institu- 
tion, when he considers how Cadillac has 
individualized its cars so that /zs particular 
car may meet his requirements down to 
the last, smallest detail of appearance and 
convenience. 

He is quite likely to feel a personal inter- 
est and pride in the fact that this car, and 


Cadillac’s unprecedented program of 50 
Body Styles and Types and 500 Color and 
Upholstery Combinations, fittingly crowns 
Cadillac’s twenty-fifth year. 
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on what a man would like for Christmas 
—with a nore on long-suffering wives 


VERY so often somebody re-discovers the trick of making 
a gift do double duty—bulls-eyeing the man’s fancy and 
making his wife utterly and eternally grateful. 

Of course, you can do this with a Rolls Royce. But 
Smokador is much easier on the pocket-book, besides being 
the smartest thing in smoking equipment that New York or 
London offers today. 

Smokador blends charmingly with the furnishings of any 
room. And it says goodby once for all to messy ash trays, 
spilled ashes, scarred tables and holes villainously burned 
into rugs. 


They spill not, neither do they smell 
—and the Snuffer Clips snuff 


Cigarette and cigar stubs, pipe ashes, used matches are sim- 
ply dropped through the hollow tube into an air-tight base 
—where they are out of sight and smell. Danger from fire 
is eliminated— forgotten smokes left in the cleverly devised 
Snuffer Clips are snuffed out automatically when they burn 
up to the clips, 

And no spilling. If anyone accidentally knocks against 
Smokador, the “‘rock-a-by” base brings it immediately to 
an upright position. A single turn disconnects the base for 
cleaning. 

You'll find Smokador in the blue-bookiest clubs—in 
ritzy hotels and theatres—in Park Avenue bachelor estab- 
lishments—in thousands of homes where a man insists on 
comfort and the wife has revolted against open, spilly and 
offensive ash trays. 


Finished in six lovely colors 


Smokador is made of durable metal—graceful in line, with 
a particularly attractive finish. Six colors to choose from; 
dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, olive green, willow 
green and Roman gold. 


At good dealers or mail the coupon 


Any good dealer will take time off from his other duties to sell 
you a Smokador. Or you can write a check or money order for 
$10.50 ($11.00 west of the Mississippi) and inscribe the coupon 
below with the name of some male friend. Smokador will be de- 
livered on December 24th, at his home, through the nearest dealer. 
A neat card bearing your name will fix the responsibility. 
Or if you don’t want to give one away, give one to yourself. 
Only, fill out and mail the coupon now. 
SMOKADOR Mere. Co., INC. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 
Suo a 
He, OR 
defi,° ts ge. % 
s My nf One 10.50 oD 
Name 2Me 6 Smoke {6 ‘ 








Siree, ea, “Ougho-~s;, ef 42n 
52 OH i ety ales,’ 9 we d 
Cy eee eae . dealer sf OF ep > N, 
hes, a | as ~~ ChMissisg Ork 
pease ipsa ae i ray elas |, eae tma api) Plog 
Six finishes —Dark Bronze—Mahogany—Chinese Red—Willow Green .. A ic, eas bearing’ 


Olive Green—Roman Gold 


S Ashes drop through to the base—no odor. It can’t tip over 


} neeany 
REGISTERED US PAT. OFF. Copyright.1900, Smahader Mii On dee, The “rock-a-by” base keeps Rom, Gree, f ] 
less Astan "| Smokador from being Goig f j] 


knocked over, Nothing can 
be spilled. Easy co clean. 


Par'd. Oct. 27, 1925, Dec. 1, 1925 piah chan: fade erage 
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Ask your Chief 


ot Police .. 


THE EDITOR of the American City, a magazine 
devoted to civic affairs, recently made an investi- 
gation to determine what could be done to bring 
about safer motoring. 


He addressed his inquiries to the men who are 
responsible for the regulation of traffic—for the 
safety of those who ride as well as those who walk 
—the Chiefs of Police of American cities and 
towns. The editor asked nearly 50 Police Chiefs 
what precautions, in their opinion, would be most 
effective in increasing the safety of motarists and 
pedestrians. And here is what they recommended. 


Limiting automobile speed to 40 miles an hour. 


Regular inspection of cars, especially the 
brakes. 


Standardized traffic laws. 
Stricter license tests for drivers. 
The use of the All-Steel automobile body. 


Particularly interesting is this official recogni- 
tion of the All-Steel Body’s contribution to the 


cause of safer motoring. It confirms the public con- 
fidence in All-Steel construction as the greatest 
protection yet devised against personal injury. 


Most motorists realize the superiority of All- 
Steel. Many mistakenly believe they enjoy its 
protection, simply because of the metal surface on 
their cars. This misunderstanding should be cor- 
rected. 


The fact is that there are two prevailing types 
of automobile bodies. One is an interior framework 
of wood with a veneer of metal. The other is steel 
through and through—a framework of steel, and 
a surface of steel, welded into a single impact- 
resisting unit. 

If you happen to know your Chief of Police, or 


any other authority on traffic problems, ask him 
yourself whether he thinks the All-Steel Body 


‘affords increased protection to those who ride in 


motor cars. There can be no doubt of his reply. 
And, when you buy your next car, be sure that 
the body on that car is an All-Steel Body, and not 
a framework of wood covered by a shell of metal. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT 


© 


Originators of the All-Steel Automobile, Body 
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Distinctive 


Gift Boxes 
from California 
—the Vogue for This Christmas 


DEAL for “business” or “family” presents, these 

gift boxes are as good to look at as their con- 
tents are to eat. A happy solution of the Christmas 
question is offered for those who like to express in- 
dividuality and discrimination in the presents they 
send., Persons of the most exacting taste are de- 
lighted with gifts like these. 


These distinctively “different” gifts will be 
shipped direct from Los Angeles prepaid to any 
point in the United States. Cards may be sent with 
orders to be enclosed with gifts. Otherwise, appro- 
priate greeting cards, bearing the sender’s name, 


will be supplied. 


Three charming gifts are illustrated on this page. 
Orders should be placed now. Shipment will be 
timed to arrive at destination upon any date Speci- 
fied and safe delivery is guaranteed. 


A booklet showing these and many other gift 
boxes will be mailed on request. 


J. W. Rosinson Co., 
Los ANGELES 


“Robinson's Bountiful”—‘‘Bountiful”’ in- 
deed! California’s choicest delicacies 
cleverly arranged in a wooden box. An 
excellent “‘family” or “‘business” present. 
Contains 1 jar 5-oz. Sweet Pickled Figs, 
2 lbs. California Glacé Fruit, 1 lb. Sweet- 
heart Figs, 1 jar 7-oz. Cherries, 1 lb. 
Crystallized Orange Peel, 2 Ib. Box 
Cluster Raisins, 1 1b. California Dates, 
1 lb. Choice Almonds, 2 lbs. large Con- 
cord Walnuts, 1 jar (20-0z.) Sweet Pick- 
led Grape Fruit Strips, Y% lb. Cactus 
Candy, 1 jar Pimento Cups. Gift No. 
503, price $12.50 (prepaid). 








“The Argonaut”—A romantic gift, as inter- 
esting, as truly Californian as the sunshine. 
The chest is of California Giant Redwood, is 
bound with brass, has removable tray and con- 
tains: The finest selected pulled figs, nut- 
stuffed figs and glacé fruit in several varieties, 
such as pineapple, cherries, white and red 
pears and different kinds of peel. The bottom 
also carries the nut-stuffed figs, pulled figs 
and selected Muscat cluster raisins. This chest 
also contains a portion of California dates 
and Sweetheart Figs wrapped in colored foils. 
Gift No. 556, Net weight 8 lbs. Price $8.50 
(prepaid). 


Bag of New Crop Walnuts—California Large 
Concord Walnuts, the finest of this season’s 
crop. Selected for their size and perfection. 
Packed in bags and enclosed in corrugated 
cardboard cartons. Gift No. 506, 10 Ibs. 
Walnuts, price $5.50. Gift No. 509, 5 lbs. 
Walnuts, price $2.75 (prepaid). At the same 
prices, choice California Almonds will be 
supplied if preferred. 
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“The Abduction from the Seraglio” 


(Continued from page 70) 
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shoulder, broke the elbow line, and 
caused the hands of the dancers to 
quiver. It could be followed in its un- 
dulations through each entire body, to 
the very toes. Even their fingers were 
participating—and this was perhaps 
the most beautiful part of the whole 
performance—the thumbs and index 
fingers pressed together, the others 
bent till they touched the wrist. With 
fingers curved like jasmine petals, 
resting against their waists; they made 
the shape of a spider. Insell kept 
looking at the little dancer at the 
left; in a unique gesture he saw her 
portray that she was going to pluck 
her heart out.... In gazing at him 
it seemed that she was imperceptibly 
offering it to him... . 

While he was dreaming, the Indian 
orchestra thundered away, beating 
drums and making a great noise on 
strange instruments. A monotonous 
movement, putting one in mind of a 
Bach fugue. Insell felt exasperated 
that all these women should be the 
property of an old King. King in- 
deed! A mysterious, invisible person, 
out of fashion, of whom one could 
see nothing at the moment but his 
large feet which extended beyond the 
screen at the right. One could hear 
him coughing and vigorously ex- 
pectorating his betel root into his 
spittoon. Judging him by that short, 
sensuous looking and indolent toe pro- 
truding from the trousers of his white 
uniform meanwhile, Insell thought the 
monarch was probably arrogant, lazy 
and passionate. The strange foot gear 
had fallen off and showed the rosy 
sole of his foot as well, which was 
being refreshingly cooled by two fans. 
A third fan at the ceiling served to 
illustrate a point: All that could be 
seen of the King was the breeze about 
him. Percy Insell trembled when he 
thought of the sequestration of these 
little dancers, mere children, delivered 
by the village or their family to the 
Minotaur, and chosen from among 
the most beautiful. ... 

He wished with all his heart to 
possess one whom he would snatch 
away from her fate and whom he was 
sure he could persuade to fall in love 
with him. 


* * * 


“Master has no fear?” 

“No.” 

“Master can procure opium for 
me if I go to prison?” 

“Continue—” 

“Master put me down for British 
protection? If European minister de- 
fend me, I no get the torture. . .” 

Insell was on the terrace of the 
bungalow which had been lent to 
him for a few weeks, for there is no 
European hotel in the small capital of 
Indrapura. Bougainvilleas ran all 
around it and descended in violet cas- 
cades to mix with the lianes and roots 
of banyans—banyans which look like 
columns rising out-of nests of snakes. 
In the sky, which was grey and yet 
so bright that looking at it dazzled 
the eyes more than looking into the 
sun, red vultures were sailing about 
before letting themselves drop like a 
stone upon the still smoking remains 
of a cremation in a gilded temple 


nearby. One could hear the terrible 
klaxons of Packards and Cadillacs 
belonging to rich Chinese merchants, 
From the lazy waters of the canal 
came the imprecations of grounded 
boatmen, suddenly stranded in the 
middle of the river by the receding 
tide. 

“Master give me two thousand 
Singapore dollars, and I fix every. 
thing. . .” 

The person who stated his terms 
in this manner was an Annamite with 
the face of a serpent. And what he 
offered to do for Percy Insell, like 
the tempting serpent he was, was no 
less than his dream of the other night 
at the theatre, no less than the little 
gold and ivory dancer. Insell knew 
her name now. She called herself 
Jara. In magic, to be able to give 
things a name is to possess them. . ., 
Tomorrow, if he could believe. this 
intermediary, Jara would be his, 
This Annamite, Ha Tien, had sprung 
into, existence one morning like those 
people who are ever unannounced, 
but who, nevertheless, are constantly 
intruding into our dreams. All that 
was known about Ha Tien was that 
once upon a time he had been a ser- 
geant in the Foreign Legion of Indo- 
China, from which service he had 
deserted. Later he took residence in 
the kingdom of Indrapura, where he 
followed the profession of opium 
smuggler, alcohol dealer, procurer 
and amateur detective. He also was 
interested in an umbrella factory. 

Ha Tien read in Percy Insell’s 
heart as in a picture book. for chil- 
dren and he knew how to fan his 
decire. In eleven nights—not one 
single one more—Jara ‘could belong 
to him. But the scheme did not mean 
sneaking across battlements into the 
palace, perhaps disguised as a lotus 
flower, this was not a matter of a 
common, furtive rendezvous. No,— 
it meant a complete abduction, irrep- 
arable and final. Once gone from 
the palace, little Jara would never be 
able to go back there again. 

“Master . . . how beautiful she 
is... ! You risk only two thousand 
dollars to have her! I am risking 
much more for you!” 

Insell found that he was being 
seized with the sweet, romantic dizzi- 
ness of adventure. Not to be a com- 
mon tourist any longer, a_ passive 
parcel in the hands of the American 
Express Company. To live a life of 
danger! An Asiatic drama. , . A 
junk would be waiting. . . . The die 
was cast... . The junk would be at 
the estuary of the river, the limit of 
the territorial waters of Indrapura. 
A catamaran would come alongside. 
. . . Jara would be hoisted aboard. 
The rope for the escape is hardly 
dearer than the rope of the hang- 
man... . Insell counted over to Ha 
Tien his 2,000 Singapore dollars, 
which kind of dollars are nice little 
balls of solid silver, strung up by 
twenties and held together by a Pp; 
string. They would reach the French 
territory of Indo-China, which would 
be friendly to them, far frem the 
King of Indrapura,—that old impo- 
tent and infuriated crocodile. To 
enjoy a royal rage, to betray @ 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Treasure fig Sterling WHEN MORE IS JUST ENOUGH of is Merl; 


n 
If you have already given pieces of some lovely “Trea- ~more can not be sid J 
sure” Silver pattern to some equally lovely lady, who 
treasures fine things, then mark this on your Christmas 
shopping list as the very happiest of gifts. Match up the 
pattern you have given with more or different pieces in 
“Treasure” Solid Silver. For every hostess “more” is 
“just enough.” And she will bless your head and your 
heart for knowing this. A moment at your jeweller’s and 
he will attend to everything. 


$10.00 to $15.00 $5.09 to $10.00 $2.00 to $5.00 


6 Butler Spreaders... 71430 Berry Spoon, ve sees. $9.00 Sitar Spoon. 
6 Orange Spoons...... 14.50 tebets se Sugar Tongue..-- 


5 Preserve Spoon . -6. ; 
6 Bouillon Spoons 1 ar er oe : oe - 


Cold Meat Fork. ......+ 6.50 Yelle Server « 


12 Coffee Spoons.....++ 12.50 
Steak Set, 3-pc 


ROGERS, LUNT ¢@ BOWLEN COMPAN 
26 NORTH KENWOOD STREET 
Silversmiths - Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


‘Greasure Solid Silver 


Sterling **%ooo Fine 








HATEAU-THIERRY MOUNT VERNON WILLIAM AND MARY STYLE MARY |! 


BUTTER SPREADERS FLAT BOUILLON SPOONS EARLY AMERICAN PLAIN ADAM STYLE 
$27.00 DOZEN $30.00 DOZEN DINNER FORKS EARLYAMERICANENGRAVED DESSERT FORKS $28.00 DOZEN $35.00 DOZEN 


ICE CREAM FORKS SALAD FORKS, IND 


$52.00 DOZEN SERVING SPOON SMALL $42.50 DOZEN 
$6.50 
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More than just a lovely cabinet! 
Read what Mr. Atwater Kent says: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent 
Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
built-in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set 
and maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.”” 


(Signed) A, ATWATER KENT 


N the panel is the famous Atwater Kent Receiver. Built- 

in, back of the grille, is the Pooley floating horn—a 
musical instrument of incomparable tone. A masterful 
combination, to be sure. 


The Pooley horn is worth considering. Its voice is as clear 
and mellow as the spruce it is made of —as full and true 
as its generous and sturdy build. It is designed to interpret 
the rich voices of the air—to certify your lasting pleasure. 
Indeed, this is radio well-behaved. Not one thing to jar 
the senses, for all wires are out of sight—batteries hide 
away in large compartments. Enjoyment alone is yours— 
of a truly royal sort. 
All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers are ij ty 
shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY HT 
1692 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


¢ 


Model 1600-R-2 (shown above) 
Finished in American Walnut or English Brown Mahogany, 
with built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater 
Kent Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and 
batteries, $175 to $200. Other Pooley Radio Cabinets 
equipped with Atwater Kent Radio, from $135 to $390. 


Beware of imitations — look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies andin Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill. Led.. Kitchener. Canada 
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“The Abduction from the Seraglio” 


(Continued from page 114) 


descendant of Buddha, all for such a 
small sum! How could Insell refuse 
himself so great a pleasure? 

Two days later Percy Insell was 
lying stretched out on his bed, his 
feet given over to a Chinese chiropo- 
dist. He could only see the bald head 
of the yellow man, shaped like those 
cupolas under which the rich Moslems 
are buried; a few hairs had sprouted 
again, which looked like brushes that 
are used for cleaning rifles. Although 
Insell had given no orders, this China- 
man had come that morning and pre- 
sented himself under the mosquito 
netting. How different from English 
servants! One had to express one’s 
wishes in England. These Chinamen 
are not human beings, they are things, 
—very convenient things. But look 
here: This thing is talking! It is 
pronouncing the name of Ha Tien, 
the name of Jara! 

The Chinaman is a secret messen- 
ger. Through him Percy Insell learns 
that his “abduction from the seraglio” 
is to be delayed for several days. It 
is necessary to wait till the king has 
left the capital, to make use of one 
of his trips to the hills. Insell also 
learns that Jara will not make the 
escape by herself ; an inseparable com- 
panion is to be with her. . . . No, not 
an old hag of a duenna, not an aged 
member of the répertoire company, 
no! Another pretty little dancing 
girl; the same one that took the part 
of the Prince in the last court ballet. 
This new recruit went by the name of 
Antilope of China; her eyebrows 
joined naturally, her hands were sup- 
ple and her mouth could recite eight 
hundred poems from Ramayana by 
heart! So Insell should cease to wear 
out his nerves. In eight or nine nights 
—for in the kingdom of Indrapura 
one counts by nights—Ha Tien, the 
invisible one, will have returned. In 
the darkness he is waiting his hour. 
Insell too should resign himself to 
be patient. 

On the evening before the great 
day Insell found a mysterious note 
among the jasmines which, according 
to the custom of the country, were 
placed on his bolster every night. 
Everything is going all right. Ha 
Tien has procured the means of gain- 
ing access to the palace. But the room 
in which Jara is sleeping has two 
other occupants, also dancers, and it 
is going to be necessary, said the mes- 
sage, to carry off not two girls, but 
three. Insell became angry; then he 
laughed. And besides, what chance 
had he to renounce, to make Ha Tien 
give up now? Perhaps one could run 
away? There was no steamer before 
three weeks, and there are no railroads 
in the kingdom of Indrapura. It is 
true that Ha Tien asked for another 
thousand dollars, but at bottom Insell 
was already quite tickled with the 
effect he would produce at the In and 
Out on his return. Who was there that 
could boast of having abducted ¢n one 
stroke three sacred dancers! What are 
our petty, commonplace scandals beside 
a feat like this! And perhaps at Ad 
Souls, Percy Insell’s college, he might 
become the subject for some mystic cult, 
and if he should disappear by chance a 
limerick might be composed for him: 


There was a young man called Insel}, 
Who feared neither heaven nor .,. 


The die was cast. In three night, 
Insell intended to leave Indrapura 
taking with him the king’s most pre. 
cious treasures. The flight was decide 
on, regardless of its consequences, 


* * x 


On the eleventh night, the secong 
moon being in the sky, Percy Insel] 
was at his post on the forward deck 
of the junk which had been rented 
from a Chinese. Two large eyes 
which would watch out for reefs 
ahead, had been carved from solit 
wood in the prow. They were an 
chored at the border line of the terri 
torial waters of Indrapura and would 
be able to gain the open sea in a few 
minutes’ time. In passing the cus 
toms station a signal had been hoisted 
indicating that the boat was only bent 
on fishing in local waters, in order 
to avoid inspection. Insell’s light linen 
suit and tropical helmet made a white 
splotch in the darkness. Ahead of him 
the spacious bridge of the sailing 
craft had been cleared for immediate 
action and any manoeuvre necessary, 
Amidships the crew, with their naked 
red bodies, were crouching, eating 
their rice and smoking cheroots in the 
hollows of their hands, for all lights 
aboard ship had been extinguished. 

At last there was a muffled noise of 
oars stirring the muddy, rose-coloured 
water of the mouth of the river. In 
the darkness of the night a still darker 
shadow appeared. A slight jolt against 
the sides of the junk was clearly per- 
ceived by Insell, who was keeping a 
very sharp look-out. Ha Tien was 
climbing up the ladder; he came to 
the forward deck; he prostrated him- 
self. Climbing up behind him, 
bunched close together, were three 
little dark girls, thin, with bare feet 
and uncovered heads. Insell could not 
believe it when he was told that they 
were Jara and her companions. Where 
were the beautiful costumes, the mir- 
rored tiaras, the golden finger nails, 
bent back like fangs? It had been 
necessary to leave all that wealth be- 
hind; the two pounds of finely worked 
gold which the ballerinas carried 
around on their persons had to be left 
in the property store-house of the 
king, together with the golden para- 
sols, the imitation lotus-shaped 
thrones and the beautiful masks which 
the dancers held by a string between 
their teeth. Insell took Jara by the 
hand. She was saying incomprehensi- 
ble things to him and disclosing her 
black lacquered teeth. He was expte 
riencing a most frightful feeling bee 
fore this child that he had hunted 
down, this piece of physiological 
inisery. Alone between the sky and 
the sea in this primitive country, the 
abduction of these little strumpets 
appeared still more tragic in the hot 
equatorial night. Ha Tien had gone 
to supervise the embarkation. How 
many servants could the little women 
have brought with them? How many 
pieces of baggage, boxes, bags . - t 
Had they taken the entire contents 0 
the palace .. .? 

Slowly the brown sails, folded and 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Tue season at some famous winter playground calls for 
Rolls-Royce as inevitably as the season in town. This 
finest of motor-cars knows no boundaries of territory, 
no limitations of comfort or safety. It is at home on 
the frosty Avenue or in the queue of fashionable motor- 
dom before the opera. It is equally at home upon the 
drive at some Palm Beach villa, or spurning the far 
reaches of the route across the continent. Everywhere 
fastidious women have selected Rolls-Royce as the fitting 
equipage. They find its sweeping beauty and perfect 
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appointments a background for their own loveliness—as 
suitable as lush gardens or classic drawing-rooms. Here, 


indeed, is a motor-car in keeping with their other posses- 


sions. Luxurious comfort. Design unquestioned season 
after season. Performance that stands alone. Endurance 
that has carried many cars through five, ten, fifteen and 
even twenty years of continuous use. 

A one-hundred-mile trial trip will be arranged at your 
convenience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. There are branches in principal cities. 
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ROYCE 


BREWSTER COACHWORK 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


TOPAZ BROWN 


The correct colour for 
the smart a ppetizer 


First the bitter, then the sweet. First Nuyens’ French Vermouth 
flavoured with tangy herbs, tart in the mouth and smooth in the 
throat. Properly served, there is nothing more appetizing before 
dinner. Nuyens’ Vermouth is specially prepared for the United 
States in the same way as always with the single necessary alteration 
of the original formula. Insist on Nuyens’ French Vermouth, 
made in France, if you want an appetizer trés sec. 





If Nuyens’ importations are stocked by your grocer, order through 
him. Sh i he not carry these goods in stock, we will have them 
delivered to you promptly. Just fill out the coupon. An illustrated, 
descriptive booklet will be mailed to you on request. 








Luk for this label. None genuine without it. 





Mave x BOTTLED IN FRANCE 
8B. B. DORF a C°*-IN 
NUYENS 
--- Importers of the Famous Nuyens’ Grenadine 
B. B. Dorr & Co. 


247 Park AVvE., 
New Yor« City 














Please send me direct DJ or to me through my grocer 





( Your grocer's nani 
the items checked below; enclosed find my check for $ 
CD NUYENS’ VERMOUTH. 30 oz. bot. $1.75 ea. 
(Shipped in cartons of three only) 3 for $5.00. 
Also send 0 The Nuyens’ OASIS ASSORTMENT $12.00 a case, 
containing the 8 non-alcoholic beverages listed below. 
OD Nuyens’ Grenad $.75 ea. OO Creme de Cacoa $1.85 ea. 
(125 - bot gs 3 for $2.00) (25 oz. bot . « 2 for $3.50) 
0 Creme de Menthe $1.10 ea. OO Nuyens’ Vefmouth $1.75 ea. OO Nuyens’ Apricotelle $1.85 ea. 
(17 oz. bot. . . 3 for $3.00) - 3 for $5.00) (25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 
0 Nuyens’ Maraschino $1.85 ea. [J Nuyens “‘Surfine” Sirops Raspberry or 
(23 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) Strawberry (25 oz. bot. . 2 for $3.50) 
No single bottles shipped; only in combinations as listed in this coupon. 
Transportation charges prepaid on all orders within 3500 mile radius of New York City 


0 Nuyens’ Peach Cordial $1.85 
(25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 


(30 oz. bot. . 
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VANITY FAIR 


“The Abduction from the Seraglio” 


(Continued from page 116) 


crinkled like tobacco leaves, were 
hoisted; they rose up to the sky, where 
they hid the liquid stars. An invisible 
wind made the masts groan, and every- 
thing began to lean to one side. The 
lights of the shore were dropping be- 
hind. The open sea had been reached. 


Insell had been expecting an ad- 
venture, but not like the one he was 
engaged in now. When he got up 
the next day he found Ha Tien 
crouching on the deck and then pros- 
trating himself before him. He 
learned that the boat was headed, not 
for French Indo-China, but for Sing- 
apore. It had seemed better judgment 
to change the course, since dispatch 
boats from Indrapura were cruising 
in nearby waters. Seeing that his 
master was not showing any signs of 
anger at this news, Ha Tien continued 
his revelations and profited by Insell’s 
apparent calmness to let the cat out 
of the bag. In short—(I am giving 
here in résumé what took many 
Asiatic circumlocutions and Oriental 
indirectness to confess)—there were 
no longer three dancers— 

“What! Has the whole corps de 
ballet come on board this time!?” 
exclaimed Percy Insell, laughing. 

When Ha Tien saw that the white 
man laughed, he indicated with his 
head that it was indeed so. 

“You mean to say that all the 
King’s dancers are here?” 

“Ves, yes. ved 

They kept in hiding amidship, such 
miserable, stripped human cattle, 
heading for the slaughter house, be- 
draggled, clad in pitiable rags of red 
and yellow, so much resembling mem- 
bers of a provincial circus troupe, that 
Insell had but one idea now: To 
get rid of the whole lot of them as 
quickly as possible. He forthwith had 
a discussion about the matter with 
Ha Tien, gave him a round sum of 
money to take care of the immediate 
consequences of this wild lark, and 


had himself set ,ashore at the firs 
Malay port they encountered. 

When he arrived in Singapore gq 
few days later, Insell was received at 
the Raffles with great to-do. In tha 
dreary town, where nothing happens 
except the arrivals and departures of 
ships, he was a hero. But a much 
more comical hero than he at firs 
imagined, And this is the reason why: 
The old king of Indrapura had had his 
allowances on the civil list curtailed 
by resolution of his parliament; thus 
he saw himself confronted by the dire 
necessity of practising some economies 
and disbanding his corps de ballet, 
He had accepted the offer from an 
agent for an American vaudeville 
circuit to take the entire troupe at 
his expense for a touring engagement 
around the world, providing the court 
of Indrapura delivered the dancers 
immediately at Singapore. Bids for 
the transportation of the fair apsaras 
were opened, and Ha Tien, offering 
the most favourable terms, received 
the contract. This knavish fellow, de. 
termined to reap a good profit for 
himself, and having an idea regard. 
ing Percy Insell’s secret desires, of- 
fered to satisfy them in such a way 
that it all worked out to his own ad. 
vantage. He had thus conceived of a 
way to kill two birds with one stone. 
In his mind, which was up to all kinds 
of tricks, he had thought up the fable 
of the clandestine abduction, ex- 
tracted the money from Insell for 
the trip, borrowed a vessel, and thus 
transported the entire corps de ballet 
of the King of Indrapura to its des- 
tination, all at the expense of the 
young Englishman. Thus it happened 
that the Hon. Percy Insell wasted ’sev- 
eral weeks, and not a little money 
and prestige, by engaging in an af- 
fair of love, the colour of which he 
never found out; but for which the 
Insell Works & Company, through the 
agency of the Burmah Bank, paid the 
bill, while the young traveler was re- 
garded by his family as the greatest 
débauché in the world. 


My Art 


(Continued from page 65) 


fling at art and drew a picture of a 
mammoth on the rocky wall of his 
dwelling there was another caveman 
who asked him, leering, “What’s it 
supposed to be?” Both men are dead 
now but the one who asked the ques- 
tion went first. Scientists who found 
the drawing on the wall have noticed 
dark splotches upon it. When the 
fool spoke, that original artist, who 
is the ancestor of us all, quietly killed 
him. It’s a great pity this fine tradition 
has been allowed to lapse. 

Breakers are still ahead of me, for 
up to now I’ve painted neither from 


figures nor flowers in a bowl. It is the 
contact with life which terrifies me. 
I would not even know what to say 
to a model. And isn’t it so that they 
generally faint and come from fine 
old Southern families? I don’t know 
just why it is that I must get around 
to painting Eve before I’m done, but 
it seems to be an obligation. It’s like 
the point where every actor must play 
Hamlet once or die a failure. In time 
Pll yield, but up till now I have 
stuck to my guns and been faithful 
to my slogan which still remains— 
No nudes is good nudes. 


ay 
ie 
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What Is A Good Investment 
For You ~Today? 


N? MAN’s life remains fixed. His business affairs 
change. His income changes. His aims change. 
He may change his will. 


Sucu changes affect the way you should invest. If 
you do not consider them, your money will fail to 
do its best for you. 


NEw personal conditions, if not met, may cause 
your income to tall off unnecessarily. You may run 
into needless new risks. You may miss good invest- 
ments which were unsuited to your former plans 
and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going over their 
investments with us from time to time. 


THIS is a wise precaution; it is part of our daily 
work to study and deal with the effects of such 
personal factors on investments. 


WE CAN often suggest changes which protect net 
interest, and decrease bother—without sacrificing 
proper investment balance. 


WITH a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign con- 
nections. 

A NationaL City Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in helping you. 

You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


Head Office Bonds 
National City — 
Dusk Daliling Short T. erm Notes 

New York Acceptances 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


ALBANY KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTIC CITY LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
BOSTON MIAMI, FLA. ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAINT PAUL 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS WILKES-BARRE 
DAVENPORT OMAHA MONTREAL 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH LONDON 
HARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. GENEVA 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE TOKIO 
SHANGHAI 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 














VANITY FAIR 


The Football Evil 


(Continued from page 96) 


Of course on many of the teams 
there are players who might be classed 
as semi-professionals,—if there is any 
such grading,— young men who have 
been recruited by old grads or their 
agents with promises of expenses paid 
and the chance of a career after grad- 
uation. But the average college foot- 
ball player does not know that he is 
being exploited for the entertainment 
of the old grad and the perpetuation 
of the rapidly expanding football 
kitty. He is inspired or he is simple, 
according to the point of view. 

The only difference between Mr. 
Pyle and the old grad is that Mr. 
Pyle is exploiting his players for 
their profit and, incidentally, his own, 
while the old grad is exploiting the 
players for enlargement of the college 
kitty. But the old grad also is a 
promoter. The kitty is an evil but a 
very necessary one. 

The amateur game of American 
intercollegiate football is much 
younger than the game of baseball, 
which almost immediately became a 
frankly professional game. Princeton 
sent eleven men to Rutgers to play a 
game of modified Rugby and _ the 
game was managed, coached and wit- 
nessed only by the undergraduates. 
That was a little more than fifty 
years ago. From that meeting devel- 
oped the game that has built the mag- 
nificent stadiums that make the most 
impressive structures on the grounds 
of even the youngest colleges. 

It was a simple and incidental mat- 
ter, that first game between Princeton 
and Rutgers. I do not believe that 
it got more than a paragraph in the 
newspapers and there is no record of 
any admission being charged. But 
from that meeting grew the present- 
day games that make the millions 
drawn by the professional game of 
baseball look like small change. 
There were no old grads at that game 
and, naturally, no traditions. 

In the older colleges there is no 
need to make any particular efforts 
to increase the net earnings of the 
football team. They exceed all needs 
for the maintenance of the athletic 
fund and the upkeep of the stadiums. 
The struggle for a bigger and better 
stadium only concerns the younger 
colleges. With the increasing interest 
in intercollegiate football it will not 
be long before the smallest of these 
will be on a sound financial basis in 
this regard. 

Then what? The kitty will be 
gorged and there will be a surplus. 
This might be used to raise the sal- 


aries of the members of the faculty if 
these gentlemen would consider jt 
ethical to accept money that had been 
raised through fostering the gladi- 
ator spirit, which has been condemned 
in an open letter of the American 
Professors’ Association. The colleges 
can go only so far in the matter of 
enlarging their stadiums, for that 
would only increase the surplus and 
make the matter more embarrassing, 

The time is coming when the col. 
leges will be glad to be relieved of 
the embarrassment of too many mil- 
lions in gate receipts from football 
by the competition of professional 
promoters like Mr. Pyle, who would 
not be embarrassed in any way by too 
heavy profits. For this reason the 
colleges should welcome the presence 
of the proprietor of Grange, Lenglen 
and Company. 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association does not appreciate this, but 
Mr. Pyle has done them a great sery- 
ice. He has taken some of the pro- 
fessionals at heart from the amateur 
game. He has clarified a situation 
that has been bafHing the amateur as- 
sociation. He has made honest men 
and women out of some professional 
amateurs, even if he does not make 
them much money. 

If he could furnish serious com- 
petition to intercollegiate football and 
really make it pay, he would be as 
great a benefactor of the college 
game as the late Walter Camp. He 
would start it back to some of its 
first principles. He would save the 
college game from itself and from 
its “old grads”. 

Of course this is not Mr. Pyle’s 
object in life any more than mine is 
showing up intercollegiate football; 
but Mr. Pyle is unconsciously striv- 
ing to do the colleges a great service. 
I am sorry to say that I do not think 
that he can succeed. 

He can get all of the college play- 
ers he wants at reasonable rates. He 
says that he has had four thousand 
applications from college players for 
places on his teams. The competition 
in that regard is keen. But what Mr. 
Pyle wants is gate receipts of the size 
taken in at the .big intercollegiate 
games. I can not see how that will be 
possible. 

It is evident that a conviction exists 
that Mr. Pyle’s salaried gladiators 
will not strive as earnestly for their 
weekly wage as the inspired young 
gladiators strive for an illusion. Mr. 
Pyle can neither create nor promote 
illusions. 


“The Inanities of 1926” 
(Continued from page 73) 


by the exigencies of the management 
to disport herself in the more promi- 
nently lighted portions of the stage, 
clad only in a few beads and three or 
four well-placed doilies. 

Or should I treat of Tarkington’s 
Seventeen as it was turned into a musi- 
cal comedy, with the Parcher family 
developing the odd custom of keeping 
a grand piano in their garden in case 
any one should want to dash off a 
nocturne and with Genesis’s dog Clem- 


atis renamed Run Tin Can as a splen- 
did play on the name Rin Tin Tin. 
Yet I am inclined to think that I 
will remember longest out of the 
American drama in the year 1926 that 
moment in the musical version of 
Little Miss Brown when, in the first 
scene, a swarm of school girls de- 
scended from a stalled Pullman and, 
mingling with the conductors, lifted 
their voices in a ballad entitled—be- 
lieve it or not—Choo-choo Love. 
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Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, that un- 
sightly nuisance, soembarrassing to both women and men. 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease that 
no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to neglect. 
Because so often it is a warning of more serious scalp 
trouble—possibly baldness. 


There is one ideal treatment to control dandruff con- 


ditions—the systematic use of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic. It really works wonders this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the cleansing, refresh- 
ing effect. And you will be amazed to see how this treat- 
ment, followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 


Try Listerine for dandruff. You’ll bedelighted withthe 
results—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 














CHRYSLER 


‘OHE Chrysler Imperial “80” 

built not simply for those who 
demand the best—but for those 
who know the best when they find 
it. As such the Imperial “80” 
possesses new and superlative 
qualities—in speed, power, smooth- 
ness, riding and driving ease, 
richness of upholstery and appoint- 
ment—which the most glorious 
traditions have been unable to im- 
part to the finest cars of yesterday. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, rica — AN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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The Supreme I nterpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs jJrom, and is Supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible qualiry 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—-in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—‘‘s< ik 
“60", “70” and Imperial “So”’- 
that each individual car sha Ue Pa 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


nO pa , 
Ten body styles, priced from $2495 


to $5405, aye b. Det deers subject to 
current Fe eral exc 
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ferHHER forHIM. for CHRISTMAS 


@)OLID SILVER! There is about it the romance, the sincerity,and 
the permanence which all true gifts should have. And here— 
in these creations in International Sterling—solid silver achieves 
its finest expression. Here is beauty to delight the cultured 
taste — and usefulness to fulfill a daily mission. 













Let International Sterling transmit your Christmas cheer. The 
gifts here illustrated are but one group from the collection—your 
’ jeweler will show them to you. Or, if he has not all the gifts 
in stock, write us, addressing the International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 
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“Theodora” —a ya in solid silver, hand- 


hammered and han -engraved. Comb, brush 
and mirror, $73. 


“Princeton” Mil- 
itary Set. Ver 
heavy silver backs 
with stiff black 
bristles. Engine 
turned with hand- 
engraved shield. 
Military Brushes, 

17. each. Clot 
sh, $17. Comb, 

$6. 
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EOUCED IN SIZE 












Fifteen-piece Dresser Service 
of “La Tosca’’ design in 
rose leather case, silk lined. 
Mir: .+, hair brush, comb, 
clot brush, hatbrush, pow- 
der jar, cold cream jar, 
perfume bottle, nail polisher 
and tray, nail file, button 
hook, shoe horn, cuticle 
knife, and nail scissors. 
Complete, $270. 









Here is “La Tosca’’—tall—regal—queen among 
dresser services. Fashionable in its aaa propor- 
tioning — beautiful in its exquisite decoration — 
no finer dresser service and no finer gift than is 
this ‘La Tosca’’. Mirror, brush and comb, $81. 


“‘Rughy” Military Brushes, $14. each. Cloth it] eget an zit B key ift selection. It illustrates 32 different dresser service 
brush, $15. Comb, $5. A fine man’s set— Our beautiful Book of Dresser Services will bel you make your gift selection. t illustrates 32 « Spey Soe! 

hand-hammered with a hand-engraved designs with full-size color-plates. The book may be had fo og in stamps, by addressing International’S1 s 
shield, and stiff black bristles in the brushes. , 1 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO..e3} } 
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The New Overcoat 


AND THE CORRECT DERBY HAT 


The illustration ts representative of a large 
assortment of overcoats, many of which were 
tailored in England. Prevailing patterns 
and colorings in exclustve British fabrics not 
ordinarily available ready for wearing 


DARTLEY DERBY 


is now available in two proportions,*8 and*12 


GIFTS FOR MEN 


An unusually large variety of distinctive articles and 
traveling accessories from the best makers here and abroad 


Brochure illustrated in color sent upon request 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ER-[RIPIER & [. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


How’s Your Point of View? 
(Continued from page 94) 


began to wriggle and twist and show 
signs of growing excitement. Some- 
body spied a moose. With a stifled 
gasp the school-teacher from Alabama 
abruptly identified a mountain. The 
man who had been over the route be- 
fore began to reveal in measured 
monotone what lay ahead. The el- 
derly gentleman beside me fished out 
his time-table; and we were off. Every 
Tourist for himself. 

“. . . guess this is Morley, we’re 

due at Morley at 7:32, and it’s after 
that now. Let’s see, we’re due at Seebe 
at 8:16 but. we’re twenty minutes late 
NOW...” 
. isn’t it a gem, my dear? 
Isn’t it a perfect jewel? Can you 
bear it? Just like a fairy’s tear-drop, 
isn’t it ex-guisite, isn’t it...” 

“|. . grade’s been reduced 2.2 per 
cent, see, you go under this mountain 
and turn a complete figure ‘8’, here, 
it says: ‘The track enters the second 
tunnel, 2922 feet long, under Mount 
Ogden (8795 feet) and again turn- 
ing a complete circle...” 

“. ,. that big mountain over there, 
porter, is that Mount Field, are you 
sure? But it says Cathedral Moun- 
PM as 

“. . . haven’t seen anything yet. 
Haven’t seen a thing, boy. This is 
nothing, you wait till you get past 
Field, wait till you see the Columbia 
River and...” 

“... isn’t it too sheer, my dear, it’s 
so beautiful it simply tears you, isn’t 
that cloud a picture, like an elfin 
bridal-veil. . . .” 

“. . . longest tunnel in America, it 
‘says here: ‘Not only eliminated track 
curvature to an amount correspond- 
ing to seven complete circles, but 
RleO ne 

“Quick! Back there! No, ‘there, 
can’t you see? Well, it’s gone now. 
I think it was a moose... .” 

“. . . but wait till you see the Sel- 
kirks, boy, they’re mountains, I’m here 
to tell you, they make these hills look 
Sick, why...” 

“|. . think it’s Cathedral Mountain, 
I know it’s either Cathedral Moun- 


tain or else Mount Bosworth be 
Causes <5 

“There, see them? See them? 
Quick, no, up higher . . . mountain 
sheep! Don’t you see them?” 

“. . . lowered the summit by 552 
feet, reduced the length of the line 
by 434 miles . . . tunnel is double. 
tracked and measures 29 feet from 
side to side and 21% feet from... 2” 

“. .. takes your breath away, my 
dear, it simply prostrates you, it’s 30 
beautiful, it’s like an old castle, can’t 
you picture the knights in armor 
= ch 

“. . . a yak! Where I’m point. 
IOP. is 

“... the last time we came over it 
was much clearer, this is very misty 
now, you folks can’t see anything, 
why, [ve seen these mountains when 
they were so clear .. .” 

“. . . see, we’re twenty-four min. 
utes behind, this is Revelstoke, we 
were due here at 10:16 and it’s...” 

“. . . one is Mount Stephen and 
one is Mount Dennis, but I don’t 
know which. Porter! which one 
isos 

“Oo000! Look. ... No, it’s only 
a cow.” 

“My dear, isn’t it absolutely like a 
turquoise, it’s so ex-guisite it simply 
gnaws one, isn’t it...” 

By this time we were a wriggling, 
frantic mass, waving arms, pointing 
fingers, clicking -kodaks; chattering, 
jabbering, squealing; twisting our 
heads, craning our necks, squinting 
our eyes in all the approved posi 
tions. We turned our heads on one 
side and shut the left eye. We placed 
our hands on our hips and shut the 
right eye. With one accord we 
stooped over side by side in a long 
line and put our heads between our 
knees, and stared upside down be- 
tween our legs over the rail. ... 

I have never known just how it 
happened. Probably just at that mo- 
ment the train lurched ever so slightly. 
And in regaining my balance I must 
have given the Tourist next to me the 
least little shove. 


The American Attitude Toward England 


(Continued from page 66) 


baseball hero of those days, was a Ger- 
man; the “Lilliputians”, who gave the 
first grand theatre show that these little 
boys had been allowed to go to, were 
Germans; Sandow, the strong man 
and their boyhood god, was a Ger- 
man; the first tune that every one of 
their piano teachers taught them was 
Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen; all 
the toys that made their youngster- 
hood happy had been marked “Made 
in Germany”; the wonderful and 
envied acrobats at the circus were 
Germans; and the Grimms, whose 
fairy tales their mothers had read to 
them, were Germans. It was pretty 
hard to hate the Germans, the little 
boys in khaki and with real guns in 
place of the old air-rifles found. The 
Germans had never done anything to 
them, they considered, and, after the 
first flare and novelty of adventure 
wore off, the little boys in khaki and 
with real guns in place of the old 


air-rifles began to see things a little 
differently from Woodrow Wilson, 
who, after all, they reminded them- 
selves, was a lot more English than 
nine-tenths of them were. 

These boy-men’s eyes turn presently 
to adventure in another direction and, 
save I am sorely mistaken, that direc- 
tion is England. For this, I for one, 
as an Atnerican, am sorry. Though I 
have no English blood in me, I ad- 
mire England and the English, the 
land and its people. I have spent parts 
of many happy years in that tranquil 
and comfortable and lovely country, 
and, among my closest and most val- 
ued friends, there are many, many 
Britons. I can, therefore, be of n0 
greater service as an honourable friend 
than to point out to them, truthfully 
and without the conventional con- 
temptible American hypocrisy, the 
way the foolish, unfortunate and 
tragic wind blows. 
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iS'T THE CALDWELI COLLEC TIGN 


Of Speczal Interest at thes Christmas Season. 





One FINDs on stepping inside 
these doors that opportunity for 
attractive and unusual gift pur- 
chases is almost unlimited. 
Color, rich beckoning color 
combined with refinement of 
design, is on every hand... . Cool 
green of jade in skilfully fash- 
ioned ornaments .. . ruddy glow 
of red and amber glass... glint 
of myriad silver pieces ... gleam 
of mahogany in tall clock cases 
... the subtle softness of a lighted 
lamp... tapestry-like tracery ona 





























Modern and Antique Silverware 


beaded bag ... and, if one is seek- 
ing it, sheer perfection in dia- 
mond, ruby, emerald or sapphire. 

So varied is this Caldwell 
Collection that a visit to it 
corresponds to a shopping tour 


.E. CALDWELL & CO. 









































Tall Clocks and Banjo Clocks 


through the marts of all the 
world, where each nation has ar- 
ranged its choice craftsmanship. 
Which is indeed the truth, for 
the objects in the Caldwell Col- 
lection have been selected from 
































Lamps and Shades 


all the world by men who know 
and love their work. 

But this fact should be remem- 
bered — variety in the Caldwell 
Collection does not mean exor- 
bitant cost. The unusual and 
inexpensive object is as much in 
evidence as the unusual and very 
dear. Whatever the gift selected 





























Rare Jewels in Unusual Mountings 


—cigarette case or bar pin, dress- 
ing table with gold fittings or star 
sapphire in a diamond mounting 
—the purchaser may rest assured 
that he has secured the utmost 
value for his expenditure. And 
that the name of Caldwell’s 
on his gift will testify to his 
thoughtfulness. 

Visitors are always welcome 
at the Caldwell Collection. 

Mail inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, STATIONERY 
CHESTNUT STREET AT JUNIPER, PHILADELPHIA 
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USEFUL IMPORTATIONS BY 








DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 


SHIRTMAKERS 


FOUNDED 1905 


HABERDASHERS 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 





C 


Slippers— English 
leather in all shades 
and sizes $4.00 
State size of shoe 
when ordering. 








Hair Brush, Im- 
ported English 
Bristles $6.00 


Cigarette Light- 








amas Belt, Eng- er, sizes for ladies 
a : = and gentlemen 
( Black sar $10.00 
ABOVE BELOW 
Cigarette Cases in Shirts—To order of 
J Ostrich and Pig- French and Scotch 
skin,Gold mounted$7.00 to $20.00 materials......... $8.00 & upward 
Bill Folds for Hip Hosiery — English 
Pocket in Ostrich eee $2.50 to $5.00 
and Pigskin, Gold Braces — In Im- 
are 6.00 to 15.00 ported fancy 
Full line of Sticks eee 6.00 to 12.00 
and Umbrellas | Handkerchiefs— 
Plain, Gold and French Colored 
Silver mounted.... 7.00 to 50.00 [eee 2.00 to 5.00 
Neckwear — English Smartest plain 
Silks in stripes and White Linens 
figures. . 4.00 & 5.00 with 
French Moire Silks 5.00 & 6.00 peers 
Mu@iers — French #e§| hem.............. 4.00 
Crepe de Chine, in English Colored 
plain tg Eve: |, o> es senane 2.00 to 5.00 
arl gray for Eve- 
Ping Wear .20.00 & 25.00 Monogramming 
English Repp | v at 
Squares in two- i additional 


tone colorings... .. 


cost. 











VANITY FAIR 


What Price Greatness? 


(Continued from page 63) 


breath with Alexander Hamilton. If 
the policy of debt collection is not 
Mr. Mellon’s policy by conviction, if 
he is not responsible for it, then he is 
not even associated vitally with the one 
decisive event of his administration. 
Imagine Hamilton explaining away 


responsibility for his debt policy! 
Imagine Hamilton evading the un- 


popularity which his own conception 
of a sound policy involved! 

Mr. Mellon has never yet made it 
clear whether he is convinced that the 
debt policy is wise. Whoever writcs 
about Mr. Mellon must therefore 
choose one of two theories. Either he 
must say that Mr. Mellon had to bow 
to the will of Congress, and then he 
must dismiss all claims to statesman- 
ship; or he must say that in essentials 
at least the debt policy is Mr. Mellon’s, 
and in that case the political sagacity 
of Mr. Mellon can be measured by the 
quality of the debt settlements. I shall 
choose the second alternative as the 
more flattering of the two, and assume 
that the debt policy represents Mr. 
Mellon’s honest conviction. 

Let us look at this policy. Mr. Mel- 
lon has obtained agreements that the 
United States government shall collect 
22 billion dollars. He has proposed 
that the United States collect it froin 
the four strongest nations in Europe, 
as well as from several smaller ones. 
He has proposed that the business of 
collecting this sum shall go on year 
after year, and shall end only fifteen 
years before the beginning of the 
Twenty-first Century. 

About fifteen Presidents of the 
United States one after the other are 
to take part in this collection of money. 
Sixty-two British Parliaments, sixty- 
two French Chambers of Deputies, 
sixty-two Italian Parliaments, sixty- 
two Reichstags are to vote taxes to 
raise this money. Before it is all paid 
boys who were twenty years old when 
the war started will be over ninety 
years old. Their children, if they were 
born say a year after the armistice, will 
be men seventy years of age. Their 
grandchildren will be nearly forty-five 
years old. Their great grandchildren 
will be about ready to vote. The last 
payment will be made in part by the 
great great grandchildren of the men 
who ruled Europe and America when 
the war began. They will be paying 
for a war as far away from them as 
the Civil War is from us today. 

The sum Mr. Mellon is proposing 
to collect during the remainder of the 
century is no insignificant burden on 
the debtor countries. Mr. Snowden, a 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has stated that the sum paid by Britain 
to America costs “1,500,000 hours of 
labour by British workmen every day.” 

It is well understood that great pay- 
ments from one nation to another can 
be made ultimately only in goods. 
The policy of Mr. Mellon is therefore 
a demand that ultimately the European 
debtors shall import into the United 
States goods valued at 22 billion dol- 
lars. Having made this demand, one 
would suppose that Mr. Mellon would 
try to find a way of getting those 
billions of dollars of “goods out of 
Europe and into the United States. 
Nothing is further from his mind. He 
is a Pittsburgh manufacturer. He is 


a Pennsylvania Republican. He is a 
high protectionist by birth, by princi. 
ple, and for business. He stands val. 
iantly by his party in demanding all 
this wealth from Europe, and valiantly 
by his party’s tariff in his determina. 
tion to keep out all the foreign goods 
he can. 

Now when one sits down and coldly 
looks at this policy, at the sums in. 
volved, at the time it is ‘to take to 
collect them, at the desire both to be 
paid and not to be paid, it seems per. 
fectly fantastic. So far as I know no 
government has ever in modern times 
attempted to collect money from an. 
other government for over sixty years, 
There have been some harsh indemni- 
ties imposed by conquerors on the 
conquered, but none so interminable as 
this one. Never I think has one nation 
attempted to collect from all the great 
powers of a continent. And never has 
one nation charged its associates a sum 
comparable with this one for goods 
furnished in a common war. Mr. Mel- 
lon’s policy is unique in history. It is 
something brand new. It is something 
nobody ever attempted before. 

Yet the United States is not the first 
nation that loaned a great deal of 
money to its allies during a war, 
Other nations have contributed money. 
Other nations must, like ourselves, 
have wished they had the money back. 
But nobody until the era of Mr. Mel- 
lon has set himself grimly to such a 
task of debt collecting. This may be 
greatness, It may be originality. And 
then again it may be ignorance of his- 
toric experience, and a certain failure 
to appreciate the ways of the world. 

One thing certainly Mr. Mellon has 
utterly failed to appreciate. That is 
the nature of these debts, and_ the 
necessity of convincing the debtors not 
only that they must be paid but that 
they ought to be paid. Mr. Coolidge 
is said to have summed up his wisdom 
on the subject by stating that “they 
hired the money, didn’t they?” Mr. 
Mellon, or somebody speaking for 
him, has said repeatedly that the debts 
must be paid to vindicate the sanctity 
of contracts. Well, how much of a 
contract were they? The European 
Allies signed the notes. There is no 
doubt about that. But what did we 
give them for the notes? Did we give 
them money? We did not. We gave 
them the right to buy guns, shells, uni- 
forms, food, tobacco, and other neces- 
sities of war from American manv- 
facturers and American farmers at 
war prices. A part of the money paid 
for these munitions the United States 
Treasury has long since recovered 
through excess profit and income taxes. 
The goods themselves were shipped to 
Europe. They were used to keep the 
civilian population alive while the 
American army was being prepared 
to fight. They were used to clothe and 
arm and feed French and British sol- 
diers while the Americans were train- 
ing behind the lines. They were used 
immediately after the Armistice to 
keep our victory from degenerating 
into chaos, despair, and riot. 

The theory on which Mr. Mellon 
has proceeded means this: if a gun 
was made in the United States and 
carried by a Frenchman, that gun 

(Continued on page 126) 
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FOR CHRISTMAS ~ GORHAM SILVER 


” DEFT 
“| HANDS 


5: Have Transformed 


‘un Silver Into 


7 Exquisite (hristmas 


fir Gifis 





OUR jeweler's store is gay 
with gifts for Christmas. , 


° ° : ae 
sible silk aetiam ane Royal giftsinsilver wrought with CH 


We new Queen Louise toilet set. In . . Milady—the season's smartest 
. Sterling Silver. infinite Care by the Gorham Master compact. Powder, rouge and two 


generous mirrors. Sterling silver. 


nm Craftsmen. Gifts for today, simple $9.50. 
fa = ot elaborate, so enduring they will 

| be the prized heritage of coming Tee cued ) 
e generations. These are but a few 


UTIL BUNNY, 
ni- Every man and every woman : : 
eS- wants a knife. This one in ster- of the many Pieces your jeweler 


1u- ling has two blades, cleaner, 
at scissors. $14.50. They drink the last drop when 


uid will gladly show you. milk is served in a Gorham 


Animal Cup. Sterling $14.00. 








Ask too fer the Gorham Christmas Book 


GORHAM 





in- 





to Handsome, practical, this gift 
A gift for the smoker in sterling alse will last a man a lifetime. Ster- 
ng and gold. Holds 20. $50.00. siaieat a aciaila S sola aia alt ling silver. $25.00 the pair. 


re: | Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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The Gift A propos! 
BERKLEY KNIT 


O personal gift can so well ex- 
press the discriminating taste that 
appreciates both outstanding style 
and exquisite quality. 


@ In the pedigreed Mayan, Copt 
and Turfan designs, Berkley Knits 
for the Holidays may be seen in the 
prevailing tints of Cedarwood, Sage 
Green, Malabar and the newer blues. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


1326 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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BERKLEY KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Price Greatness? 


(Continued from page 124) 


must be paid for with interest. But 
if the same kind of gun was carried 
by a doughboy, we pay for it our- 
selves. If we armed Frenchmen to 
hold the line while the Americans 
were drilling in camp, the grandsons 
of the Frenchmen must pay in addi- 
tion to the lives lost and the wounds 
suffered the price plus interest on 
their guns. But when the Americans 
were ready to carry the guns them- 
selves, and to be shot themselves, it 
was not necessary to pay us. Now it 
seems to me evident that it cost us less 
in every way to have a Frenchman 
carry the gun through 1917. I cannot 
see, and I am sure no Frenchman will 
ever see, why he should pay for that 
gun with interest. 

This practice adopted during the 
war of charging Frenchmen for guns 
they used and Americans for guns 
they used was a bookkeeping device. 
It is only lately that the distinction 
has become so important that it is 
made the foundation of an_inter- 
national policy which has brought us 
the ill will of most of the civilized 
world. In 1918 when people were 
rejoicing that at last unity of command 
had been achieved, Mr. Mellon would 
probably have been arrested as a pro- 
German if he had suggested to Mar- 
shal Foch that shells shot off by 
Frenchmen would cost France more 
than shells shot off by Americans. 
It would have been a pretty scene: 
Mr. Mellon arriving at G. H. Q. 
looking very elegant, and saying: 
“My dear Marshal, please remember 

. if you get those uniforms all torn 
and muddy you'll have nothing to 
show for the money you borrowed.” 
And Marshal Foch replying: “Thank 
you, my dear Mr. Mellon, for re- 


minding me. [ll send an extra division 
of Americans into the line. It will be 
cheaper for France.” 

When I consider that this is the 
kind of policy Mr. Mellon has made 
his own on the biggest question of 
his administration, I do not detect any 
trace of greatness. A great secretary, 
with Mr. Mellon’s philosophy that 
the rightful rulers of this country are 
its big business men, would, I think, 
have acted quite differently. He would 
have seen that in the long run Amer. 
ican business must expand all over 
the world or burst, and he would have 
used these debts, as Hamilton used 
the debts he funded, as bonds of tran. 
quillity instead of as wedges of dis. 
union throughout the world. Handled 
skilfully and imaginatively thes 
debts could have been used to liquidate 
rapidly all the reparations and occu. 
pations and other inheritances from 
the war, and to set business going 
hopefully in Europe; handled with 
foresight they could have been used 
to further that policy of the Open 
Door for which Mr. Mellon’s prede- 
cessors had always contended; handled 


with tact and sympathy they could 


have been used to create a fund of 
good will for America, worth more 
in cash and more in human _happi- 
ness than these billions of phantom 
dollars. 

Let no one say it could not have 
been done. Great Britain too is a 
creditor of the continent, and Great 
Britain with a finesse and a diplomatic 
insight that puts our blunderers to 
shame has shown how it might have 
been done. But only a Secretary of the 
Treasury with a touch of greatness 
could have done it, and Mr. Mellon 
is only a Pittsburgh millionaire. 





Francisco, 1895. 
Nan Patterson. 


Joseph B. Elwell. 


ugene Aram, 


dered by Carlyle Harris. 


Rosenthal. 
Molineux. 
February, 1923. 





ANSWERS TO CRIME QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 66 


1. Mabel Young murdered by Thomas Piper in belfry of Warren 
Ave. Church, Boston, 1875. Blanche Lamont and Minnie Williams 
murdered by Theodore Durrant, Emanuel Baptist Church, San 

2. Death of “Caesar” Young in a cab with 
3. Professor John W. Webster, convicted, 1850; 
Dr. Charles R. Eastman, acquitted, 1901. 4. Mary Rogers, New 
York, 1842; Mary Rogers, Vermont, 1904. 
by George F. Rowe, Booth Theatre, Feb. 5, 1877, supposed, in- 
correctly, to be about Nathan murder. 6. (a@) Loeb-Leopold; (6) 
Webster-Parkman; (c) Molineux; (d) Maybrick; (e) Leutgert 
in Chicago; (f) Patrick; (g) Rosenthal. 
8. Dr. Robert W. Buchanan of New York, following Carlyle 
Harris. 9. (a) Stokes-Fisk; (6) Thaw; (c) Lincoln assassination; 
(d) Crippen; (e) Borden; (f) Patrick; (g) Hall-Mills; (7%) 
Sir Thomas Overbury; (i) Rev. Mr. Richeson; (7) Colt-Adams; 
(k) Ronald True; (1) Webster-Parkman; (m) Maybrick. 19. 
11. Poe, Marie Roget; Browning, Ring and 
the Book; Wilde, Ballad of Reading Gaol; Dreiser, American 
Tragedy; Mary Roberts Rinehart, The After House; Marie Belloc- 
Towndes, The Lodger; Stevenson, Kidnapped; Hood, Dream of 
12, Molineux case. 
Morgan, supposed victim of the Masons; (c) Chicago anarchists. 
14. Body of A. T. Stewart, stolen from St. Mark’s, New York, 
and now buried in cathedral at Garden City. 15. Helen Potts mur- 
16. Thomas Dunphy, author of Re- 
markable Trials, was arrested by mistake in Nathan case. 17. 
18. Dr. Mudgett, alias H. H. Holmes. 
20. Edith Thompson. 


5. “Fifth Avenue” 


7. Jesse H. Pomeroy. 


13. (a) Thaw; (b) William 


19. Roland 


Poem in London Mercury, 
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On the crisp winter eve, as 
memories grow golden before the 
hearth fire and anticipation 
quickens, many a genial master 
calls for Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth (non-alcoholic). In its 
fine old tang and snap there is 
the wholesomeness and challenge 
that suits the family mood and 
heartens the guest. Blending 
to the epicure’s taste and the 
stomach’s good, Martini & Rossi 
is the historic holiday beverage. 
For many a year it has been the 
Yuletide cup in palace and villa. 
Product of Riviera sunshine and 
herbs, it fills the eye and over- 
joys the palate. 


At the Better Grocery and Delicatessen Shops 
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SANTA CLAUS AT NO. 10 LOSES JOB AND WHISKERS 


Brother-in-law Santa forgets Vermouth (non-alcoholic) and is dropped from 


the family and from the chimney as well 


Send for “The Confessions of a Good Mixer” by Tad Crane, to W. A. Tayror & Co., 94 Pine St., 


New York City 
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A Ready Made Overcoat 
With The Appearance 
That It Wasn’t! 


Tailored of BLUE BOUCLE CLOTH 
and designed as the Prince of Wales would 
wear it in a Double Breasted model. 





LC is ready made but looks as if you had 
had to wait for it. It has the custom 
appearance of a garment that took time 
and in fact, it took just as much time as 
if it had been made to measure in the 
conventional way. The only distinction is, 
it was made ahead of your order instead of 
afterwards. Instead of you waiting for it, it 
is waiting for you. Nothing could conceiv- 
ably be finer than the tailoring, the detail, 
the fit, or the sense of luxury in this new 
overcoat we’re showing for Wintertime. 


35th St. 
and 7th Ave. 


Courtlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 





















VANITY FAIR 


A Dialogue on the Art of Acting 


(Continued from page 86) 


the actor enacts a noble hero or a 
clergyman? Where he plays a splen- 
did, good-hearted fellow. 

THE GENTLEMAN: It is in_ such 
plays that I hate actors most of all. 
And the more heroic, the more I can’t 
bear them. 

THE Lapy: Why? 

THE GENTLEMAN: Because if one 
is qualified, because of stature, voice, 
presence, sensibilities, heart or brain to 
portray magnificently a hero or a 
clergyman on the stage,—then he is 
contemptible for having chosen the 
profession of acting instead of using 
all those external and inherent gocd 
qualities toward being a hero or a 
clergyman in real life. And without 
the necessity of charging admission. 

Tue Lapy: And the actresses who 
play self-sacrificing mothers and faith- 
ful wives on the stage? 

Tue GENTLEMAN: They play the 
cruel step-mothers and faithless wives 
equally well in other plays. 

Tue Lapy: And what is your opin- 
ion of the actress who isa loyal wife in 
real life, and who also plays a true wife 
on the stage? Where is the lie in that? 

THE GENTLEMAN: If a good wife 
plays a good wife on the stage, then I 
suspect that such a wife is bad either 
in life or else a bad actress. 

Tue Lapy: The two are impossible 
together? 

THE GENTLEMAN: Not impossible. 
But I have never yet observed the com- 
bination. 

THE Lapy: And if a man is a gen- 
tleman in real life, does he play the 
role of a gentleman badly on the stage? 

THE GENTLEMAN: No. 

THE Lapy: Why? 

THE GENTLEMAN: Because the truth 


is easier for a man than for a woman, 
A gentleman, when he has to portray 
a gentleman, says to himself : “Thank 
God, Pll have things easy to-night, 
because I’1l not have to lie."—The good 
woman, when she has to play a good 
woman, says to herself : “How difficult 
it will be to-night, because I ama good 
woman and Ill have to lie the réle of 
a good woman, and how difficult it wil] 
be to die what I really am,—oh, I am 
surely going to be bad in this réle.” 

THE Lapy: Your reasoning is ridic. 
ulous. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Not ridiculous, 
Normal. Perhaps a trifle too normal, 
therefore it sounds strange to your ears, 

THE Lapy: A man who does not 
respect the theatre as an institution, as 
a conventional illusion, but mereiy 
considers it a house built agcording toa 
special design . . . 

THE GENTLEMAN: As you see, there 
are such men. 

THE Lapy: Not many, fortunately, 

THE GENTLEMAN: I am sufficient 
unto myself. Well, have you any 
more questions? ; 

THE Lapy: I have. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Well? 

THE Lapy: (Belligerently) How 
do you think this argument of ours 
will end? (A gong sounds.) 

THE GENTLEMAN: I think . .. 
when the curtain rises... 

(They go back to their loge and 
take their places. They are silent. The 
Lady’s face assumes an expression like 
that of a fencing-master, who is say- 
ing toa pupil: “You have hit my head 
hard, but because you did not do it 
according to the laws of fencing, 1 
have deigned it below my dignity to 
parry the blow.) 


Notes on European Motoring 


(Continued from page 108) 


aironanopenroad. Imagine, in front of 
you, one of those long straightstretches 
such as one finds in France, wfth the 
knowledge that by pressing a pedal an 
ordinary touring car can be changed 
into the nearest possible approach to a 
racer, without all the disagreeable 
bustle and bang which is usually asso- 
ciated with that type of car, and you 
will have an idea of the delights of 
the new Mercedes. On these models the 
first part of the movement of the accel- 
erator works the throttle in the ordinary 
way and under ordinary conditions a 
car will do about sixty miles an hour. 
Further movement of the accelerator 
against the action of a spring sets the 
supercharger in action, and a speed of 
ninety miles an hour can be obtained, 
if so desired. Needless to say there are 
not many opportunities to use the 
supercharger for any distance on the 
road at an excessive speed, so the main 
benefits are derived from quick ac- 
celeration, virtually enabling one to 
do exactly as one pleases, which is 
always pleasant. 

Naturally the driver who is not used 
to a supercharger must use it at first 


with discretion for, although the 
brakes are good, they may not be able 
to save the situation if the super- 
charger has been kept in action a trifle 


‘too long. Also it is well to keep an 


eye on the speedometer, for on sucha 
fast car cormers are apt to appear 
rather quicker than expected, and one 
is not always conscious of the tremen- 
dous pace which can be attained in an 
incredibly short space of time. Driven 
in the ordinary way the car is pers 
fectly easy to manage, being very 
much the same as any other car, but 
the difference becomes apparent the 
moment that the accelerator is pushed 
down beyond a certain point. A 
change seems to take place, and, to use 
a mixed metaphor, a docile car be- 
comes a fiery steed. The coach work 
on this sports model is excellent and 
has a beautiful line, and there are a 
number of clever devices installed. 
There is plenty of room for two peo- 
ple in front and three behind, and the 
back seats are enclosed with a scuttle 
on which is mounted a wind-screen 50 
that even when the car is open the back 
seats are well sheltered and warm. 
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‘The supreme combination of 


all that is fine in motor cars.” 














A Ss K T H E 


Pride of Possession * There 
ate those who understand the 
subtle pleasure, the inner satis’ 
faction, gained from the owner’ 
ship of things which the whole 
world approves and acknowl 


edges to be fine and genuine. 


A gown by Poiret; an etching 


M A N Ww H Oo 


by Whistler; an authentic Chip- 
pendale; a blooded hunter; a 
service of Sévres porcelain— 
such possessions mean far more 
to those of taste and discrimina- 
tion than the sums they cost. 
Is it strange that such people 


turn instinctively to Packard 


Oo w N S Oo N E 


for their motor cars—that they 
count their Packards among 


their most prized possessions? 


Packard, for a generation, has 


built its cars for such a clientele. 


PACKARD 


T HE RES ik ek 








REAL LIFE 





EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF 


MARLBORO'S SENSATIONAL 





Chey Lend an 
Added Charm to Smokin 


C ARLBORO CIGARETTES. tremen- 

dous popularity was predict- 

ed a year ago by those who first 

discovered their inimitable flavor 
.their exquisite mildness. 


Husbands told their wives what 
a rare new treat they could serve 
for their friends and week-end 
guests. —-And Marlboro’s tame 
began to spread. 


In just a little more than a year 
Marlboros have achieved the most 
sensational success ever achieved 
by any cigarette in such a short 
period of time. 


You'll be delighted with the add- 
ed charm they lend to smoking. 
And at finding that a blend which 
exactly suits your taste can also 


be as “Mild as May.” 


MARLBOR 


CAG ARE TIES 


Created by PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Inc. 


FLIGHT TO UNIVERSAL 


POPULARITY IN ONE SHORT YEA 


Mild as May 
20 for 20c 
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LOCOMORBILE STRAIGHT EIGHT BROUGHAM, $2285 f.0.b. BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 








OR more than a quarter century the name, 

Locomobile, has stood for all that is finest 

and best in motor cars. The Locomobile 
reputation has been insured by a policy of con- 
stant experimenting, testing, and careful build- 
ing. And Locomobile has been responsible for 
many innovations that have definitely affected 
and advanced the entire industry. 


One of the latest achievements of Locomobile 
is now more than mere claim— it is automobile 
history. That is the Locomobile Straight Eight, 
a car of such eminent superiority that its popu- 
lar price seems hardly possible. Yet thousands 
of owners have come to know the joy of possess- 
ing a great automobile that more than upholds 
the greatness of its great name. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


<a focomobile i 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


| UPHOLDING THE HONOR OF A GREAT NAME 


Prices 


Straight Eight 
$1785. - $2285 


Model “90” 
$5500 - $7500 
Model “48” 
Series 10 
$7400 - $12,000 


f.o.b.Bridgeport,Conn. 
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“GIFTS ~ 


UNUSUAL 
in Jewelry and ofilver 


Speen morning’ Rings and Bracelets ow 
ew laughter, mistle- Brooches and Pendants ow 
toe, firelight, falling snow Wrist Watches ow Lorgn- 
without e~ happy, hurried —ettes ew Novelty Jewelry 
hands unwrapping myster- w Vanity Cases ow Cigar- 
ious packages ew gay ex- ette Cases and Holders ow 
clamations of delight ~ Silverand Crystal Highball 
beautiful, wonderful holi- Sets oo Candelabra ow 
day tokens galore ew but Flat Silverware ow Tea 
above all, One ew the preci- Services o Coffee Services. 
ous Gift from Brand- 
Chatillon. 


The list never ends ow 
always something new ow 
something entirely differ- 
ent ew accompanied by a 
friendly, personal atmos- 
phere and service that, too, 
is pleasingly distinctive. 


Originality o.. Newness ow 
Smartness ew you will find 
these coveted qualities in 
every article Brand-Chatil- 
lon offers you. 


Below—Sterling Silver Fluted Fruit Bowl. 
A perfect reproduction of an old Irish design, 





Below—All Diamond 
Bracelet set in heavy 
platinum. A truly ex- 
quisite piece of rare 
beauty and_ perfect 
workmanship. Con- 
tains 306 diamonds, 
weighs 18.26 k. and is 
34 in. wide. This gem 
must really be seen to 
be appreciated. 














Below— Powder Box in 
green and black en- 
amel with four unique 
diamond inserts in 
center. Double strand 
of green and black en- 
amel bars and onyx 
beads connect it with 
Lip Salve container, a 
perfect miniature of 
the powder box. 






































Above—Compote Set of twelve knives and forks. The handles 
are obtainable in Jade, Lapis, Amber and Ivory colors. 


DRAND-CHA 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
725 FIFTH AVENUE’ NEW YORK CITY 
Between 56th and. 57th Streets 


BROOKLYN * WILLIAM WISE & SON Inc.* 440 FULTON ST. 











VANITY FAIR 


Bidding Values at Auction 


(Continued from page 100) 


might be only king high. 

It is interesting to note how the bid 
on certain valuations under different 
systems may affect the result. Take 
this hand, one recently played as a 
sort of test. 














DUMMY 

VY JjJ1084 

#1065 

0° 9642 

@#AQ 
LEADER PARTNER 
Y none AG 9 K952 
&AK 83 #QJ4 
© KQJ53 A © 1087 
@KJ63 Z @752 

9 AQ763 

#972 

OA 

@10984 

DEALER 


According to the values placed on 
the dealer’s cards by most of our text- 
books, ace-queen is worth 2% only, 
and the singleton ace is worth 1 only. 
This total, 314, is not quite enough 
for a free bid, and certainly not 
enough for a re-bid. 

If the dealer bids a heart, second 
hand bids two diamonds or doubles, 
and third hand cannot assist hearts. 
If A bids the diamonds, he makes 
three odd and scores 40 for honours. 
If his partner answers the double by 
leaving it in, the dealer will make 
290 points; another example of the 
traps that the informatory double 
often leads to. No-trumps loses eight 
tricks, as spade is led. 

Accordihg to the Culbertson system, 
the dealer’s hand is worth 414, which 
is enough for a rebid. The ace-queen 
of hearts counts 14, the two extra 
trumps 2 more and the diamond ace 1 
more, total 44. ; 

On the re-bid, playing the hand at 
hearts, he wins the game. The leader 
shows his ace-king suit first and then 
the king of diamonds. Dummy makes 
two spade tricks on the finesse and 
then leads the jack of trumps, which 


is covered by the king, to protect the 
nine. Dummy trumps a spade and 
leads a diamond, which the dealer 
trumps and lets dummy trump the 
fourth spade with the ten. When the 
eight of trumps is led, both players 
duck it. Now the dealer must make 
both his trumps and win the game, 
leading diamonds from dummy. 

This is quite a different matter from 
letting the adversaries score 60 points 
on their diamond contract. 


ANSWER TO THE NOVEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Problem 
LXXXIX: 














Y K107 

&A 

© K93 

@K 
9 Q82 '¢ 995 
# 10 A seks 7 
© Q8 “| o 10 
@ Jo Z @A 

YAJ6 

#J54 

oJ 

#Q 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the jack of diarnonds, which 
A must refuse to cover, or the solution 
is easy. The jack holds, and Z fol- 
lows with a small club, which Y wins, 
Y now leads the king of diamonds, 
upon which B may as well discard the 
club king, as trumping accomplishes 
nothing. If B discards, Z sheds the 
spade, and when Y leads a spade Z 


“trumps it and three of the high trumps 


make separately by trumping diamonds 
and clubs. 

If B trumps the king of diamonds, 
Z over-trumps with the jack, leading 
the ace and six of trumps, so that Y 
shall capture A’s queen and eight, and 
has to lose the last trick to the ace of 
spades. 


A Criminal’s Christmas 


(Continued from page 89) 


eve.” That was one of the speeches. 
When I thought of it—of my getting 
it off and then dying, I cried. 

Well, I was cold and frightened 
enough to cry anyway. 

What really happened was that I 
stayed in the Moores’ house until day- 
light came. After midnight it got so 
quiet in the street outside that I risked 
a fire in the kitchen stove but I went 
to sleep for a moment in a chair be- 
side the stove and falling forward 
made a terrible burned place on my 
forehead. 

The mark of Cain. I am only tell- 
ing this story to show that I know just 
how a criminal feels. 

I got out of the Moore house at 
daylight and went home and got into 
our house without anyone knowing. I 
had to crawl into bed with a brother 
hut he was asleep. Next morning, in 


the excitement of getting all the pres- 
ents they did not expect, no one asked 
me where I had been. When mother 
asked me where I had got the burn I 
said, “at the party”, and she put some 
soda on it and did not say anything 
more. 

And on the day after Christmas I 
went back to the store and sure enough 
got the four dollars back into the 
drawer. Mr. Willmott gave me a dol- 
lar. He said I had hurried away 80 
fast on Christmas eve that he hadn't 
got a chance to give me a present. 

They did not need me any more 
after that week and I was all right and 
knew the man that came in such aa 
odd way into the store, wasn’t a detec 
tive at all. 

As for the kite, in the spring I 
traded it off. I got me a pup but the 
pup got distemper and died. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF HUYLER’S IS UNMISTAKABLE AT THIS GAY 
HOLIDAY SEASON. FOR NEVER IN ITS HALF CENTURY OF LEADER- 
SHIP HAS HUYLER’S PRESENTED SUCH A WEALTH OF SMART AND 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT PACKAGES —OR CANDIES 
SO ALLURINGLY DELICIOUS. ~—4T APPOINTED HUYLER’S AGENTS. 


9 


LE ELE 
NEW YORK 


L jes aie Oy Le) ae Ca MODY 0 F 


THE TOKEN ‘PACKAGE 
WITH CHRISTMAS BAND 
An appropriate gift 
Assorted Chocolates or Chocolates & Nut Bonbons 
1, 2, 3 and & Ib. sizes 
$1.50 the pound. 


A Mas Be Re lal A 
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A subscription to this year-round 
Service would be a Christmas gift 
deeply appreciated bv any one who 
enjoys good books. Send the coupon 
below for our Prospectus, in which 
it is explained how you may sub- 
scribe—either for yourself or others. 


Handed to you by the postman — 
the best new hook each month! 


F you are a bookish 

person, you have 

probably heard 
about the book-of-the- 
Month Club. Many of 
the most prominent 
people in the country 
havealready subscribed 
to its service. Wher- 
ever books are talked 
about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, 
the simple idea behind it seems to be 
misunderstood. 





HENRY SEIDEL 
CANBY 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent people in this country who 
are really anxious to keep abreast of 
outstanding new books, as they ap- 
pear. But the average person fails to 
read most of these important books. 
He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and 
buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to 
read that book!” you say to yourself, 
when you see a review or hear a book 
praised highly, bysomeone whose taste 
you respect. But, in most cases, you 
never“get aroundtoit.” 


It is to meet this sit- 
uation, chiefly, that the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club was organized. It 
takes cognizance of the 
procrastination that 
forever causes you to 
miss the best books; 
each month, without effort 
on your part, you will receive the out- 
standing new book published that month 
—just as you receive a magazine—ly 
mail! 





HEyYwoop 
BROUN 


How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure 
it is a book that you would care to 
purchase anyway? In order to obtain 
a completely unbiased selection, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has asked a 
group of well-knowncritics,whosejudg- 
mentas to books and whose catholicity 
of taste have long bee:1 
known to the public, 
to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They a-e: 
Henry Seidel Canby, 
Chairman; Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Can- 





field, Christopher Mor- 
Donommy ey and William Allen 
CANFIELD White. 


These individuals have no business 
connection with the Book-of-the- 





Month Club. They were simply re- 
quested to function as judges, for the 
benefit of our subscribers, and they 
agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are pre- 
sented to them. From these, by a 
system of voting, they choose what 
they consider to be the most outstand- 
ing and readable book each month, 
and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may 
concede that a book selected by such 
a committee is likely to 
be one that you would 
not care to miss read- 
ing. But you may dis- 
agree with their choice 
in any one month. If 
so, you may exchange 
the book you receive for 
any one of a number of 
other books which the 
Committee simultaneously 
recommends. Thus, your choice among 
current books is no more limited than 
if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do 
obtainand do read the books you want 
to read. This you won’t do, in most 
cases, if you rely upon your present 
haphazard methods of book- buying. 





CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


The cost of this service is—nothing. 
The cost of the books is, in every 
case, the publishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, 
and wishto know more about it, send 
for our prospectus, in which the simple 
details of the plan are completely 
outlined. Your request 
will involve you in 
no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you 
do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive 
special privileges as a 
“charter subscriber,” 
which it will not be 
possible to offer later. 


Wa. ALLEN 
WHITE 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB,INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 44L 
New York, N.Y. 


ccacrsess8 


Please send me, without cost, your Pros- 
pectus outlining the details of the Book- 
of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This 
request involves me in no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 


Name 





*testza==> 


Address 











City Statc 











VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for Individual Edueation 


(Continued from page 92) 


that does not interest it. Each repe- 
tition makes the lesson slightly duller. 
Even the work which the * children 
have to do for themselves—sums, 
translations, answers to questions re- 
ferring to the last history or ge- 
ography lesson, and so on—cannot 
truly be called occupation. For such 
tasks are, too often, no more than 
meaningless exercises, unrelated to 
anything in the child’s experience and 
performed for their own silly sake, 
because the teacher has said that they 
must be performed, without interest 
or desire. In how different a spirit 
will a child undertake a task, even the 
most arduous, which he feels to be 
significant and important. 

Hitherto we have been considering 
the uninspired teacher, who works his 
or her way dully and mechanically 
through the prescribed curriculum. 
But teachers may be, and frequently 
are, charming, intelligent and _per- 
suasive. They may put things well; 
they may speak in such a way that 
they will command attention and 
awake emotion and enthusiasm; they 
may have a power of making difh- 
culties seem easy. The child will 
listen to such teachers and will greatly 
appreciate them—particularly if he 
has an examination to pass in the near 
future. But the more accomplished a 
teacher is in the art of lecturing or 
coaching, the worse he is as an edu- 
cator. Working on the old-fashioned 
system, the clever teacher (deplorable 
paradox!) does almost more harm 
than the stupid one. For the clever 
schoolmaster makes things too easy for 
his pupils; he relieves them of the 
necessity of finding out things for 
themselves. By dint of brilliant teach- 
ing, he succeeds in almost eliminating 
the learning process. He knows how 
to fill his pupils with ready-made 
knowledge, which they inevitably for- 
get (since it is not their knowledge and 
cost them nothing to acquire) as soon 
as the examination for which it was 
required is safely passed. The stupid 
teachers, on the other hand, may be so 
completely intolerable, that the child 
will be driven, despairingly and in 
mere self-defence, to educate himself. 

The defects of the ordinary system 
of mass education are so enormous, 
that it is hardly necessary to expatiate 
on them any further. They may be 
briefly summarized as follows. First, 
the system of teaching in large classes 
is intolerant and rigid. No allowance 
is made for the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual child, who is sacrificed to 
the average of the class. The class and 
the fixed curriculum are like the bed 
of Procrustes in the myth; those who 
are too long for the bed are cut down 
until they fit; those who are too short 
are stretched. The child who is quick 
and talented in one subject, but not in 
others (and every human being has his 
special gifts) is compelled under the 
current system of mass education to 
sacrifice his talents to his deficiencies. 
Thus a child may have a great talent 
for English and none for arithmetic. 
He may be endowed with a real feel- 
ing for literature, a gift of compo- 
sition; but when you ask him what 
percentage of a floor’18.7 feet long 
by 5 3/16 metres wide remains un- 
covered when you have spent three 


pounds, eleven shillings and seven. 
pence, three farthings plus 26 rupees, 
12 annas on linoleum costing $279.06 
per acre, he finds it difficult or im. 
possible to reply. He must therefore 
remain in a low class, where they read 
nothing but baby books and concen- 
trate on spelling and grammar, until 
such time as he can solve this interest. 
ing and instructive problem. 

Second, under the present system of 
mass education by classes, too much 
stress is laid on teaching and too little 
on active learning. The child is not 
encouraged to discover things. on his 
own account. He learns to rely on 
outside help, not on his own powers, 
thus losing intellectual independence 
and all capacity to judge for him- 
self. The over-taught child is the 
father of the newspaper-reading, 
advertisement-believing, propaganda- 
swallowing, demagogue-led man—the 
man who makes modern democracy 
the farce it is. Moreover, lessons in 
class leave him mainly unoccupied and 
therefore bored. He has to be coerced 
into learning what does not interest 
him, and the information acquired 
mechanically and reluctantly, by dint of 
brute repetition, is rapidly forgotten, 

Third, the child being bored and 
unoccupied is also mischievous. A 
strict external discipline becomes 
necessary, unless there is to be chaos 
and pandemonium. The child learns 
to obey, not to control himself. He 
loses moral as well as intellectual in- 
dependence. 

Nearly everyone, I suppose, will ad- 
mit in principle that education ought 
to be basically individual. The ob- 
jections of those who oppose educa- 
tional reform along individual lines 
are mainly practical objections. “Mass 
education,” they admit, “has ‘its de- 
fects. But it is the only reasonably 
cheap and workable system that can 
be applied to the training of large 
numbers of children. Individual edu- 
cation must always be reserved for the 
fortunate few who can afford to pay 
for an expensive privilege.” Of re- 
cent years, however, these practical 
objectors have been proved wrong. A 
working teacher has devised a system 
of individual education, which can be 
applied to large numbers of even the 
poorest pupils, which costs no more 
than the old system of class teaching, 
and which has triumphantly stood the 
test of practice. That system, devised 
by Miss Parkhurst and named, after 
the American High School in which 
it was first applied, the “Dalton Plan”, 
has been worked with great success 
during the past four or five years ina 
steadily increasing number of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
England; has returned with increased 
prestige to the land of its origin, 
where it is beginning to be widely ap- 
preciated; has been worked  success- 
fully in India, China and Japan; and 
is engaging the attention of educators 
in most of the countries of continental 
Europe. 

The first step in the Daltonization 
of a school consists in the abolition of 
class rooms and the substitution of 
specialist rooms. Schoolrooms, used 
under the old system for the accommo- 
dation of specified classes at specified 

(Continued on page 134) 
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GIVING a tea service of In- 
ternational Silverplate is not 
merely giving the stately tea- 
pot, the engaging sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher, the useful 
tray. It is giving, too, silvery 
loveliness and satisfying grace 
of form. Beyond even these, 
it is giving—friendliness—for 


RICH GIFTS 
THESE 





such a gift is lasting. Shared again and again with family 
and friends it grows always dearer. 

Rich gifts these, yet not excessive in cost. You will take 
pardonable pleasure, well-justified pride, in selecting for 
yourself, or for a friend, just the design, just the piece to suit 












individual taste. Perhaps a 
pair of slender Colonial can- 
dlesticks; maybe a handsome 
service piece, pitcher, platter 
or vegetable dish. . . . Shop 
in a quiet store at your leisure. 
Ask for International Silver- 
plate by name. Look for the 
trade-mark. You are then 


certain of quality ware from a maker whose integrity is 


unquestioned. 


A new booklet, ‘“The Rediscovery of Silverplate,” will 
help you in your choices. Free—send for Booklet HW-57, 
International Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


MARK 





ILVERPLATE 
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SaLEsRooMS 
New York Cuicaco 
San Francisco 








CaNnaDA: INTERNATIONAL Sttver Co. 
or CaNnapA, LiMiTED 
HAMILTON AND TORONTO 









































Glorified Crackers and Cheese 


RISP dry biscuit completely incasing racy flavored 

real Dutch cheese. . . . Dainty linen or none at all. 
. . . Colorful or simple table accessories. . . . He, she or 
they . . . a cool malt beverage coffee or tea . . . any and 
every time, appetite or occasion that warrants cheese ob- 
ligates Helder’s Cheese Sticks. 


There are no other forms of cheese as delectable as are 
Helder’s Cheese Sticks. Call to mind, Sir, Missor Madame, 
those things in cheese that you prefer—you will find them 
in Imported Helder’s Cheese Sticks. 


The Crispness 
of the Biscuit in contact with Cheese 
is assured by the recipe 


originated and owned only by 
Helder of Zwolle, Holland 


You will probably find Helder’s Cheese Sticks 
at the shop where you buy unusual table delica- 
cies, but if you have any difficulty in buying 
them in your locality, just send us the coupon 








a 


Eacu package is her- 
metically sealed. Each 
biscuit tastes as 
though it had just left 
the oven. Holland's 
choicest cheese incas- 
edin Holland 'screamy 
pastry—imported di- 
rect by Robert L. 
Albert Company only. 


—— www CO UO PO N wanna 


‘susvustascanennnserngreeverreuionaeencersennonacenan 


Please send me direct [J 
or through my grocer (J 


Tue R. L. AvBert Co., 
102 Greene Street, New York City 


the items checked below; find my check for $. . 


(0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks.......... $1.25 each 
(Containing 39 sticks) 

0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks. ......... $2.00 each 
(Containing 65 sticks) 

(0 The Albert Sampler . . . choice imported sweetmeats...... $6.50 each 


consisting of: a 2 Ib. tin of Asst. Stuffed Fruits ($2.50); a tin of Helder’s Cheese Sticks ($1.25); 141b. 

Petté Dutch Cocoa ($.50); pkg. of Petté Dutch Chocolate Pastilles ($.75); a chocolate Dutch 

Doll (5 inches high, for children) ($.75) and a large tin of Helder’s Spice Biscuits......... ($1.25) 
hese items will be shipped postpaid and in combinations listed. 





VANITY FAIR 


A Plea for Individual Education 


(Continued from page 132) 


hours, become subject laboratories to 
which the children go—more or less 
as the spirit moves them in the course 
of the school day—to do. their work 
for themselves. Each child knows 
exactly what he has to do; for he is 
provided with an assignment of work 
covering a whole year and divided up 
into shorter periods of months and 
weeks. At the beginning of each 
month he sees how much work is to 
be covered in the course of the twenty 
school days which it contains, and he 
is given for his guidance an estimate 
of the amount of time in which an 
average child may be expected to get 
through each item of the whole as- 
signment. The child, of course, will 
not exactly adhere to this schedule; 
nor is it desired that he should—the 
whole object of the Dalton Plan being 
to permit each child to work in his 
own way and at his own speed. But 
it is advisable to give the children an 
idea of the average time required for 
the work, so that they may have a 
standard by which -to judge of their 
own performance and the relative im- 
portance of the subjects. 

Let us imagine a child arriving one 
morning at his Daltonized school. He 
feels that he would like to start the 
day, shall we say, with geography. 
He makes his way (after the usual 
formalities of roll call) to the Ge- 
ography Room or Laboratory, where 
he takes his place with the other 
children who have had the same idea 
as himself. A teacher who has chosen 
to specialize in geography presides 
over the room, and it is to him or to 
her that the child comes for advice in 
difficulties and for the correction of 
his written work. (The Dalton Plan, 
it may here be remarked, calls for the 
production of a great deal of written 
work; the teachers have a heavy bur- 
den of corrections; but the pupils are 
well exercised in the art of lucid and 
logical expression.) The teacher is 
careful, when the child appeals to him 
for advice, not to make things too 
easy for his pupil; he is not there to 
“coach”, to hand out lumps of ready- 
made knowledge, to give recipes for 
the successful passing of examina- 
tions; he is there to show the child 
how to teach himself. He confines his 
help, wherever possible, to telling the 
child how and where he can find the 
information which will solve his diffi- 
culties. For this purpose every special- 
ist room is provided with a small but 
efficient reference library of the sub- 
ject in question. The children are en- 
couraged to use this library and are 
shown how to profit by indices and 
bibliographies. The result is that they 
soon become adept research workers, 
knowing exactly how to set about 
finding whatever piece of information 
they require. To my mind, this is one 
of the most valuable secondary results 
of the Dalton Plan. 

First among the merits of the Dal- 
ton Plan must be counted the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the 
system,—the substitution of an elastic 
educational scheme for the rigid bed 
of Procrustes, to fit whose unalterable 
length the victims of the old methods 
were stretched or brutally lopped. 
Under the Dalton scheme every child 
works at the speed and in the way 


most suitable to his individual idio. 
syncrasies. The naturally quick dy 
their work quickly. An exceptional 
child will get through the year’s as. 
signment in eight or nine months, 
There is no waiting for promotion; gs 
soon as he has finished one year’s 
work, he proceeds to the next. Thy; 
a talented English Elementary School. 
boy leaving school at fourteen may 
actually—if he is at a Daltonized 
school—be doing the work of ay 
average Secondary Schoolboy of fif. 
teen and a half or sixteen. In the 
old schools, this talented child wouid 
have had to mark time in every class 
while he waited for the end of the 
year for his promotion; in the highest 
class he might very likely have had to 
repeat the same year’s work twice 
over. That would have been his 
punishment for not being ordinary. 

The slow boy will perhaps take 
eighteen or even twenty-four months 
to accomplish a year’s work. But he 
will accomplish it thoroughly, he wil] 
have mastered every word. Under the 
old system he was hurried along un- 
comprehending at the heels of his 
quicker class mates. Slow workers are 
not necessarily stupid boys and the 
examination records of slow children 
trained under the Dalton Plan are 
surprisingly good. 

To the individual peculiarly gifted 
in one direction, but not in others, the 
Dalton Plan offers an opportunity of 
showing his mettle. True, official 
examinations being what they are, 
children may not neglect the subjects 
in which they are congenitally in- 
capable of attaining proficiency. 

The second great advantage of the 
Dalton Plan is that the child learns 
and is not taught, either mechanically 
or well. A certain percentage of chil- 
dren, as of grown ups, are naturally 
lazy and will not work. (These, when 
asked their opinion of the Dalton 
Plan, express an unqualified dislike for 
it. Daltonism, they complain, makes 
one work; under the old system one 
could doze half the day.) The ma- 
jority of girls and boys, however, 
really enjoy doing work which is in- 
teresting in itself or which, even if 
it is not interesting in itself (as much 
work necessary for the attainment of 
proficiency in a difficult subject in- 
evitably must be), belongs to an 
interesting class of studies and is 
realized as important. 

Yet I have rarely if ever seen a set of 
small boys whose ways I liked better. 
They behaved themselves—incredible 
as it may sound!—like rational human 
beings. When the bell rang for the 
mid-morning recess, the boys went on 
behaving like rational human beings. 
They put away their books, they got 
up quietly, they walked out without 
noise. Mentally I contrasted this be- 
haviour with that of the severely 
drilled and repressed children of an 
ordinary school class. I thought of 
the strained, unnatural silence before 
the pealing of the bell and then of 
the wild demoniac whooping, the 
Gadarene rush and scramble as soon 
as the master’s tyranny is over and 
the signal for release is given. It was 
the contrast between the recreation 
of free, rational, responsible beings 
and the wild Saturnalia of slaves. 
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- FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 
of 

in- . 

pe On Curistmas Day when you entertain, you want your table— 

is laden with good things—surrounded by friends—to look its 
af most festive best. Let Fostoria help you! Snow-white cloth 

ter and sparkling silver are so lovely with colored glass. 
ible 
a Plates, tumblers, cups and saucers, platters and vegetable 

the dishes of Fostoria with stemware to match! ... You can 
ni use this complete new dinner service of Fostoria every day, not 

got just on feast days. It is perfectly practicable for serving hot 

ti as well as cold foods. Fostoria dishes never craze, are hard 
ely to chip. . . . When your family asks what to give you, when 

_ you plan gifts for your friends, remember Fostoria. . . . The 

iY) . . . 
a dinner service is open stock plan. You may choose cups and 

: saucers, a salad service, a centerpiece set. In green, amber, 

t ° P e 
a blue or crystal. Plain or with delicately etched, absolutely 
ind permanent patterns. Fostoria also makes all kinds of stem- 
oF ware. At the better shops. Prices reasonable. Send for “The 


ED 


Little Book About Glassware,’ free. Address Dept.V.F.12. 
The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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That smiles become more alluring, and one’s teeth a point of beauty by daily film 
removal with Pepsodent, noted for its therapeutic and prophylactic value, ts a 
modern beanty secret of which more and more women are daily becoming cognizant. 


FILM ON TEETH AND 


YOUR SMILE 


Modern dental science largely advises that the film on teeth 
—to which many tooth and gum disorders, and most dull 
“‘off-color’’ teeth, are attributed—be combated daily in this way 


ODERN 

dentalre- 
search proved 
somefew years 
ago that the 
way to gain 
gleaming, 
soundteeth 
and firm, 
healthy gums 
was through 
daily film re- 
moval.Today, 
theexperience 
of countless 
thousands 
confirms this 
Recent scientific findings bey ond all 
prove that the — question. 
‘eeth is the daily ye. | OTAinary 
moval of a fim that brushing is 

Sorms on teeth inadequate to 
remove film successfully. That is why, 
regardless of the care many persons 
take, they still have unattractive teeth, 
unhealthy gums—or both. 

To meet that situation, a new way 
in tooth care is being widely advised 
by numbers of dental authorities—a 
‘way embodied in the special film-re- 
moving dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Wauat Fi Is 
Film is a viscous, stubborn coating; 
ever present, ever forming on theteeth. 
It clings to teeth, gets intocrevices and 
stays. It breeds bacteria and foster: 
tooth and gum disorders. 

Film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And thus makes 
teeth seem clouded. It holds in con- 
tact with teeth food particles which 
ferment and invite decay-fostering 
acids. Film is the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Clear teeth, firm gums, gleaming 
smiles come only when that film is 
removed regularly —every day—from 
the teeth. 





New Metuop Removes Fitm 
AND Firms THE GuMs 
Now two effective film combatants 
have been discovered and embodied in 
a film-removing dentifrice called Pep- 


sodent. A method which, largely on 
dental advice, is changing the tooth- 
cleansing methods of the world. 

Pepsodent acts first to curdle the 
film. Then it thoroughly removes the 
film in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, forthis pur— 
pose, the most recent dental findingsin 
gum protection science knows today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. And thus combats starch 
deposits which might otherwise fer- 
ment and form acids. 

No other method known to present- 
day scienceem bodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


PieaseE Accepr PEPSODENT TEST 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats 
go. For 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent provides the 
utmost science has discovered for tooth 
and gum protection. 





FREE— Mail coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 772, 
1104S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Only one tube to a family. 


Name........ ce cccccoce oecceccvccccccccece 


Address ........ obedeendscocssoeses coscccce 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 
George St.. Toronto, Canada. London 
Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 
S. E.1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 

2300 





VANITY FAIR 


Paris—19 26 


(Continued from page 64) 


Manet, Degas, Matisse, Gauguin, Cé- 
zanne, Van Gogh—they are still here 
now and are creating and-enthusing 
after the manner and traditions of 
this great capital, pouring afresh and as 
of old the mental and artistic stimulus 
that has made this city what it is. 
Sardou is here, and Sarah Bernhardt. 
And back of them hundreds of others 
like them—a now almost shadowy 
line of glorious figures that have lived 
and worked here, from Saint Louis 
to Napoleon, from Saint Genevieve 
to Joan of Arc, from Villon to 
Baudelaire, from Racine to Sardou. 
This is their city! These are their old 
haunts,—these old streets and old 
houses and old palaces and theatres 
and churches and parks in which 
they lived, studied, painted, planned, 
dreamed. Wonderful! To be in this 
glorious air, here and now! And all 
my days and nights there were as 
dreams, truly, so that I have thought 
of them unceasingly ever since. 

But what has happened, you may 
still insist. What could happen: Aren’t 
the things that we all admired still 
there, and unchanging? Well, as I 
say, they are there, and some might 
add that nothing has happened to them. 
None-the-less I insist that everything 
that can change the spirit, and so the 
feel of a thing, has happened and is 
happening to all Europe, and to the 
entire world, for that matter. The 
patina of beautiful, or terrible, or 
miserable, deeds— such as the Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve Massacre, the guillotine in 
the Place Vendéme, the storming cf 
the Bastille, the kings, courtesans, 
nobles, artists and adventurers in con- 
nection with the Tuileries, for in- 
stance—is being washed over and 
entirely away in places, and by a ris- 
ing tide of the new, the different, the 
noisy, the efficient, the numerous, and 
the up-to-date. 

Let us walk through the garden of 
the Tuileries, for instance, of a hard, 
bright Sunday afternoon, through 
swarms and swarms of people. And 
what are the thoughts that these once 
so lovely gardens evoke—thoughts, 
let us remember, unavoidably to be 
contrasted with those of pre-war days? 
Well, they are these. First, that be- 
cause of the crush of the automobile 
and the taxi, and the bus, and the 
motor-cycle (the last the most dam- 
nable of all modern inventions), it is 
all too noisy and cluttered and hard 
these days—dreadfully too much so. 
The danger that one finds in crossing 
any road—even in the garden of the 
Tuileries. The loafers, the dust, the 
insufficient care of the grass and flow- 
ers. Once—but why be complaining 
and critical? None-the-less, one must 
remark of even these gardens and all 
else in Paris—as in all Europe—that 
infernal tourist throngs, (myself mak- 
ing a unit of one) do rob it of a 
certain needed exclusiveness which 
once it had, and which is fatally essen- 
tial to the beauty of a scene such as 
this. Of all gardens, the Tuileries 
suggest silence—or at worst a twitter- 
ing gayety, coupled with a general 
prevailing silence—rich and_ lovely 
costumes, dreams in nooks, the Sedan 
chair, authority and attendance. But 
here! If Watteau should see it now! 
Or Lancret! Or Boucher! Or one of 


the nobles of its past days! 
hurry away—once and for all. 

And the noise in Paris! God! What 
is the modern truck and auto doing ty 
civilization, anyhow? We swim ina 
blare of sound. And in Paris even the 
street car has been introduced every. 
where—into the plaza before Notre. 
Dame, in the plaza before Sainp 
Gervais, along the Boul’ Miche, along 
the Boul’? St, Germain—every where! 
And this at a time when the abandon. 
ment of the same, owing to their rij 
rigidity, is being advocated every. 
where. Yet here is a city credited with 
foresight and agile practicality that at 
this late hour is cumbering its almost 
unbelievable traffic problem with street 
cars! Worse, on account of the twist. 
ing streets they have no traffic regu. 
lations like we have in New York, 
Consequently each chauffeur equips his 
car with a louder and shriller horn 
each year and proceeds to blow it at 
least five times at each corner. And 
they open their cut-outs when and 
where they will—for the pleasure of 
hearing them! Add to this the trucks, 
the street-cleaning and garbage-col- 
lecting horses at night with their bells, 
and a hundred other small but sharp 
noises and you have a kind of inferno 
from which there seems to be no escape 
in all the city. Indeed, one hotel 
proprietor finally, out of sympathy, 
advised me to stop my ears with cork 
stoppers which I could buy, since they 
were being sold to the passing and 
obviously complaining tourists. I did 
not buy the cork stoppers but I did 
sleep with my windows tightly closed 
—in September. 

Indeed, it is startling to contemplate, 
in connection with Paris, but I am 
constrained to believe that modernism 
—and by that I mean the present-day 
practical utilization of all means, mate- 
rial as well as mental, to not only 
create but speed up the manufacture 
and distribution of all the various 
assumed aids toward a more comfort. 
able and more general material well- 
being—is tending to blur and even 
belittle a former serenity and refine- 
ment which somehow marked the Paris 
of even my time. I may be wrong, 
but cither the war, or the fall of the 
franc, or the growth of material lux 
ury in other lands—say the. United 
States, for one—has somehow belittled 
and caused to seem trivial the older 
ideals of this once so glorious city. A 
form of hard commercialism has 
intruded itself everywhere. There is 
the change in the matter of creating 
fashions, for one thing. For instance 
I was told, and I assume it to be true 
that the essentially creative and hence 
internationally celebrated fashion crea 
tors of Paris who once dealt with the 
rich and artistically exclusive individ- 
ual as artist and client are no longer 
content so to do. Why should they be? 
At their doors, waiting to be admitted, 
stand scores and even hundreds of buy- 
ers representing large stores or whole- 
sale industries the world over, and 
from each one of whom, for a single 
successful model he may take more 
gold than ever any single individual 
of however great wealth could afford 
to pay him. The up-to-the-minute 
buyer, for, say, Marshall Field in 

(Continued on page 147) 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES - 
LITERATURE - SOCIETY - ROYALTY 


— unite in the most remarkable 
tribute ever paid to any motor car 





MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
America’s foremo& charaGer adiress 


“*,.. this car should find favor with 
anyone possessing a sense of the 
unusually desirable and beautiful.’ 





MR. LEE DE FOREST 
| Leading engineering authority 
“I know of no engine other than 
the sleeve-valve Knight which ac- 
| tually improves with use.” 





MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Authoress, playwright, outdoors-woman 
| “Next to my favorite saddle-horse, 


ive me this spir‘ted Willys- 
ight Great six.” ¥ 





“,..1 take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
wonderful car you have succeeded in turning out.” 
— By order of King Alfonso of Spain. 


Qj UST nineteen months ago, a new-type car—different in its concep- 


tion, different in its engineering, different in design from anything that 
had ever preceded it — was first presented for American consideration... 


The first modern Knight-engined motor-car...the Willys-Knight Great 
Six...in which the most advanced engineering accomplishments of 
Europe and greatly improved American performance standards were 
merged into one. 


An extremely powerful car, very fast, exceedingly active... powered with 
the exclusive Knight sleeve-valve engine, protected by patent, which 
other manufacturers would pay millions to get...a motor which years 
of tests have proven the most efficient automobile motor built...no 
carbon troubles, no valves to grind... 


A car whose marked beauty is conspicuous even among the most beau- 
tifully-designed cars. ..whose fittings and appointments rank in richness, 
in luxury, in comfort, with the utmost the world’s finest cars afford... 


It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight Great Six should step quickly 
into a preferred place in public favor...a position it has so improved 
that today it is second to none in sales among luxury automobiles. 


Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to $2295, f.0.b. fa€tory. Prices and speci- 
fications subjeé& to change without notice... The Willys Finance Plan offers un- 
usually attractive credit terms ...Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio... Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT Great SIX 


“WITH AN ENGINE YOU'LL NEVER WEAR OUT” 





MRS. JEROME N. BONAPARTE 
DiStinguished society matron 
“Certainly no woman could ask for 
a more charmingly appointed or 
more easily handled motor-car.”’ 





CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Dean of American artists 
“A beautiful piece of work—as 
pleasing to the eye as any I have 
ever examined.’’* 





MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
Famous interior decorator 


“Someone with a true sense of the 
fitness of things conceived the ap- 
pointments of this motor-car.” 





*© Underwood & Underwood 














Sight the Cine-Kodak 
either at waist height 
or eye level and press 
the release. Instantly 
the spring motor starts 
and the movie's in the 
making. 














Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you’re showing movies, 


Keep this Christmas in 


Ciné-Kodak Movies 


ROM Tad up, movies the Kodak way 

furnish fun for everyone. First, the movies 
you make yourself—starting with the sports and 
pleasures of Christmas day. Then the screen 
classics—dramas, comedies, travelogues, ani- 
mated cartoons (just wait, by the way, till 
Tad first sets his popping eyes on the antics 
of Felix) — all rented reasonably from a 
Kodascope Library for a private showing in 
your home. 

There’s pleasure complete—movies you 
make yourself of whoever and whatever interest 
you. Regular movie theatre releases that you 
show yourself in your own home. 

Eastman equipment that makes this all possi- 
ble includes the Ciné-Kodak, which makes 


movies as easily as any Brownie makes snap- 


shots; and Kodascope, which projects them 
and is just as simple to work. 

There’s nothing you’d like better for Christmas 
—and you may be sure that almost anyone on 
your gift list feels the same way. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B- with Kodak 
Anastigmat £6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat £ 3.5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now — Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope, and Screen—as low as 


140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now 
prepared to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné- 


Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak sivinisaihai Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak Ciy 
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cars of the advanced mode by MARMON 


in collaboration with leading custom builders 
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the well-known names of great custom body builders 
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underwrite the dignity and charm of these new cars + 





just as their mechanical excellence is underwritten by a 
name which inspires instantly the idea of fine fabrication and precision 
workmanship +- all models are mounted on the Marmon Series 75 chas- 


sis, a new development which very closely approaches the ideal. + + 
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also new series of standard closed cars priced from $3195 upward, f. o. b. factory 
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Flere is a gift so New—so different—so uniquely 
practical—so utterly smart—that you can go 
straight down your list of feminine friends 
and write Eversmart Manicure Compact 
opposite each name. 


First introduced at Deauville, it was there ac- 
claimed by fashion arbiters the greatest novelty 
in feminine accessories of many years. 


Cow, in smart shops in this country, this amazing 
little device is being shown. 


£ess than three inches in length, the exquisite 
little Eversmart Manicure Compact holds in its 
tiny gold or silver or lacquered cylinder every- 
thing a woman needs to keep her nails beauti- 
fully manicured throughout her crowded day of 
varied engagements. 


Buffer and nail polish, nail file and emery board, man- 
icure stick, cotton and nail white—can you imag- 
ine a more complete array of needful things for 
the perfect manicure? Yet all this is crowded 
into a delightfully dainty accessory that takes 

, less space in the bag than a powder compact! 


You'll admire it for its beauty, its fascinating 
ingenuity. But its great appeal is because it fills 
a vital need, long sensed but never satisfied. 


Possessing it, no longer need one be distressed, 
away from home, by the dimmed luster of nails 
or tiny bit of broken nail—no longer dependent 
upon the dressing table facilities of one’s hostess, 
or of the club, to keep finger tips in 
exquisite condition—a thing which no 
fastidious woman really likes. Everything 
needed for the care of the nails is pro- 
vided in one’s own personal Eversmart. 















Of course, you'll want to make this charming at torn Mata 

gift to all your smart, well-groomed feminine 

rs ° . Nail p I 

friends. But you must not delay. Because of its “6 ond of the alin 

very newness, all the shops will be sold out days 7.,.2/'(0,27, Perera 

before Christmas. If you don’t find the Eversmart Filled Boerimart, 

. - . > priced at $5. Other LOE NG -: IT 

in your favorite store, write us. designs — lacquered, * “ae is “aby hi pie ag 
siiver v geld vange é Nee! am ‘ Pain Pr a ~ eos or 
trom $2.50 to $50. «++ Beneath the 

THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO Hao i dtl de 

Makers of Eversharp Pencils and Wahl Pens board and file 


e = « Manicure stich? 
In the same small 
compartment as the 
file. 


M A N | sini » + « Nail white? It's in one 
end of the cvlinder, in a two- 


© 1926, The Wahi Company, Chicago part dispenser, with cottun op- 
bosite, 
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Drogress and A pproval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on the 
calendar as a year of unprecedented progress and 
success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded any 
previous year’s total by a margin at once impres- 
sive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a Succession of major improvements extending 
back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Donosce BrotTHEerRS INcC.DETROIT 


Dovnce Brotwers (CANADA) LImiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopsee BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 














RENCH.SHRINER & URNER 


GOLF SHOES 








“HAVE been wearing 

French, Shriner & Ur- 
ner ‘Twin-Grips’ for 
some time. Their easy 
comfort, durability and at- 
tractive style lines, make 
it a pleasure to play in 
them.” 





Runner-up in the United States Profes- 
sional Golf Championship, September, 1926 


“Twin-Grips” are favorites among the 
leaders in professional golfdom. When 
competition is keen, when a slip may 
mean added strokes, these stars who know 
the real advantages that the right kind 
of golf shoes bring, take no chances. 


French, Shriner & Urner “Twin-Grips” 
make your “stance” sure, keep your feet 
in perfect condition and comfort and 
bring out the best golf of which you are 
capable. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave.(S.) 3 South 7th St. 
153 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. SEATTLE 


131 West 42nd St. 1214 Fourth Ave. 


365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 








1843 Broadway DETROIT 1002 Walnut St. 
BROOKLYN 230-234 MichiganAve. 
367 Fulton St. CLEVELAND a ee 
ST. PAUL 1935-1945 E. 9th St. 


.~ 


_ RAEI EON 
339 Robert St. 


Agencies in other 
principal Cities 






Folder showing other models 

of “Twin-Grips” gratis at 

any of our shops above, or 

upon request to Golf De- 

partment, 61 MelcherStreet, 
ston 
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VANITY FAIR 


She Never Knew 


(Continued from page 81) 


pale and blue. And the people of that 
time came vividly before me, my 
school-mates, my teachers, and Fred- 
erika’s husband. I saw him, not as he 
had appeared at that last moment. I 
saw him with the gentle, rather tired 
expression that he used to wear when 
he passed us boys in the street after 
school-hours, and gave us a friendly 
greeting; and I saw him as he sat, 
generally silent, between Frederika 
and me at meals; and as I had often 
seen him out of my window, at the 
little green lacquered table in the gar- 
den correcting mine and his other 
pupils’ work. I recalled how Fred- 
erika used to come to him in the gar- 
den, to bring him his afternoon coffee, 
smiling up at my window with a look 
I did not then understand—not till the 
very last. But all this I have recalled 
often. Not as if it, were something 
real, but as if it were a picture hang- 
ing quietly and peacefully on a wall 
at home. 

We sat today side by side on the 
beach, and talked to each other like 
strangers. The boy played with the 
sand and pebbles at our feet. No one 
would have thought there was any- 
thing on our minds; we behaved like 
people who signify nothing to one 
another, and whom the haphazard 
chances of life at the seaside have 
thrown together for a brief period; we 
talked of the weather, the neighbour- 
hood, the visitors, of music, and one 
or two new books. While I sat beside 
her I found it quite pleasant, but the 
moment ‘she stood up and left, it be- 
came suddenly unbearable. I would 
have liked to have called after her: 
“Mention it just once,” but she would 
not even have understood, and when 
I reflect on it, how could I have ex- 
pected anything else? At our first meet- 
ing her friendliness obviously arose 
from surprise, or perhaps from the 
ordinary pleasure one feels at meeting 
an old acquaintance in a strange place. 
Now, however, she has had time to 
recollect everything, as I have, and 
what she had hoped to forget foreyer 
has flashed out vividly from her past. 
I cannot gauge at all what she may 
have suffered for my sake, or what she 
may perhaps still be suffering. A four- 
year-old boy is testimony that she did 
not leave her husband, and that they 
were reconciled . . . Yet it is possible 
to be reconciled without forgiving, 
and possible to forgive without for- 
getting. I should go; it would be 
better for us both. 

The whole of that bygone year rises 
before me with a singular melancholy 
charm, and I live it all over again. I 
remember the autumn morning when, 
accompanied by my father, I first came 
to the little town where I was to com- 
plete my Gymnasium course. Small de- 
tails occur to me, and I see quite 
plainly the school buildings rising be- 
fore me in the middle of the park 
with its tall trees. I remember my 
studying, done in the beautiful spa- 
cious room, the friendly relations with 
my professor, and the conversations 
with him at table concerning my 
future, to which Frederika used to 
listen with a smile; my walks with 
college comrades along the high road 
to the next village. All these trifles 
in retrospect move me as profoundly 


as if they had been of the greateg 
significance to my youth. But mos 
probably all those uneventful day; 
would have remained buried in the 
limbo of oblivion if that one last hour 
had not invested them with a mysterioys 
reflected lustre. And the remarkable 
thing is, that since I have met Fred. 
erika again those days seem eyen 
nearer than the recent days in May 
during which I was in love with Jenny 

c ’ 
who married the watchmaker. 

This morning, when I went to my 
window and looked down on.-the bie 
terrace, I saw Frederika sitting at 4 
table with her boy; they were the 
earliest breakfasters. Her table was 
exactly under my window, and I called 
out “Good morning”. She looked up, 
“Awake already,” she said. “Won 
you come down and join us?” 

The next minute I was sitting at her 
table. It was a perfect morning, cool 
and sunny. We chatted again on the 
same indifferent topics as last time, 
but all was different. Remembrance 
glowed behind our commonplace words, 

We took a walk in the forest. Then 
she began to speak of herself and her 
home. 

“Everything with us is just as it 
always was,” she said, “only the gar. 
den has improved. My husband de. 
votes a great deal of time and trouble 
to it since the boy came. Next year 
we shall have a conservatory.” 

She chatted on: 

“We've had a theatre for two years 
now in the town. Plays are acted all 
through the winter till Palm Sunday, 
I go twice, sometimes three times, a 
week, generally with my mother. It's 
great fun.” 

“I go to the theatre, too,” cried the 
little boy, whom Frederika was lead- 
ing by the hand. 

“Of course, dear, you go too. On 
Sunday afternoons,” she explained, 
turning to me, “they often give pieces 
for children, and I take the boy. But 
I enjoy it quite as much as he does,” 

Then she made me tell her a great 
deal about myself. She questioned me 
little with regard to my profession and 
other serious things; she was much 
moré anxious to know how I spent my 
free time, and wanted to be told about 
bachelor gaieties in Vienna. The con- 
versation flowed on; not a word sug- 
gested mutual memories, and yet they 
must have been uninterruptedly present 
with her as with me. We walked 
about for hours, and I felt almost 
happy. Often the little fellow was be- 
tween us, and then our hands met in 
his curls. But we both pretended not 
to notice the contact, and unembarrassed 
talked on. 

When I was alone again my good 
spirits completely deserted me. For 
again I was conscious of my ignorance 
with regard to Frederika’s feelings. 
It seemed inexplicable that this um 
certainty had not tormented me during 
the whole of our conversation, and it 
seemed to me odd that Frederika her- 
self had not felt the necessity of 
alluding to it. Even if I had accepted 
the fact that for years that last hour 
was not mentioned between her and 
her husband, she herself could not 
have forgotten it. Some serious cons 
quence must have followed my mute 

(Continued on page 140) 
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dressed man. J The youthful yet conserva- 
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farewell. How had she kept from 
speaking of it? 

This afternoon I strolled about in 
the woods, taking the same path as 
Frederika and I took in the morning. A 
longing as for an infinitely beloved 
one filled my soul. Late in the eve- 
ning I passed her lodging after I had 
sought everywhere for her in vain. 
She was at the window. I called up, 
“Aren’t you coming down?” She re- 
plied coldly, it seemed to me, “I am 
tired. Good-night,”? and shut the 
window. 

I have two distinct images of 
Frederika in my mind. Generally I 
think of her as a pale, gentle woman 
sitting in the garden in a white morn- 
ing gown acting as if she were my 
mother, and stroking my cheeks ma- 
ternally. Had this been the Frederika 
I met here my peace of mind would 
certainly not have been disturbed, 
and I might have continued to lie and 
dream away the afternoons under the 
shade of the beeches, as in the early 
days of my sojourn here. 

But there is, too, a quite different 
Frederika in my thoughts, whom I 
have only seen once, and that was in 
the memorable last hour whici: I spent 
in the little country town. It was 
the day I had received my dipioma. 
I had dined as usual with the pro- 
fessor and his wife, and as I had no 
wish to be accompanied to the rail- 
way station I had said goodbye when 
we rose from the table. I was not in 
the least affected. Only when I sat 
on the bed in my empty bedroom, with 
my boxes packed and strapped at my 
feet, gazing out through the wide- 
open window at the undulating fol- 
iage of the garden and the white 
clouds hanging motionless over the 
hills, did the sadness of parting steal 
gently, almost soothingly, over me. 
Suddenly the door opened and Freder- 
ika came in. I stood up quickly. She 
advanced nearer, leaned on the table, 
placing her hands behind her for 
support, and regarded me earnestly. 
Quite softly she said, “So you are 
going away today?” I nodded, and 
for the first time felt very acutely 
how sorry I was that I was obliged 
to go. She glanced at the floor, and 
was for a moment silent. Then she 
raised her head, and came closer to 
me. She laid both hands lightly on my 
hair, as she had constantly done be- 
fore, but at this moment I felt that 
it meant something more than usual. 
Next she let her hands glide slowly 
over my cheek, and her gaze rested 
on me with intensity. She shook her 
head with an expression of pain, as 
if there was something that puzzled 
her. “Must you really go today?” 
she asked softly. “Yes,” I said. “For- 
ever?” she exclaimed. “No,” I an- 
swered. “Oh, yes, it’s forever,” she 
said with tremulous lips, as if on the 
point of crying, “it’s forever. Even 
if you come back again in two or 
three years to see us, you are leaving 
us today forever.” 

She uttered these words with a ten- 
derness that had nothing maternal in 
it. They thrilled through me. And 
suddenly she kissed me. At first I 
thought to myself, “She has never done 
this before.” But when her lips clung 
to mine, I knew what this kiss meant. 


I was abashed and blissful at the same 
time; I could have cried. She had 
flung her arms round my necl- and | 
sank down on the couch. Frederikg 
kneeled at my feet, and drew my lips 
down to hers. Then she took hold 
of my hands and buried her face jp 
them. I whispered her name, and was 
amazed at how beautiful it sounded, 
The fragrancé of her hair mounted 
to my senses, I breathed it with rap- 
ture. . . . At this moment I grew 
petrified with horror. . . . The door 
opened quietly, for it was on the latch, 
and Frederika’s husband was stand. 
ing on the threshold. I tried to cry 
out, but no sound passed my lips, I 
stared him full in the face, though ] 
could not see if her expression had 
changed in the slightest . . . for almost 
instantly he had disappeared, and 
closed the door. I was going to get 
up and extricate my hands, on which 
Frederika’s face still rested; I tried 
to speak and to utter her name again, 
when she herself sprang to her feet, 
deadly pale, and whispered to me in 
a tone of command to be silent. She 
stood for a moment motionless, her 
face turned to the door, as if she 
were listening. Then she opened it 
slightly, and taking me by the hand 
whispered: “Go, go, at once.” She 
pushed me out of the room, and I 
slunk rapidly along the little passage 
to the stairs; when I turned round 
and looked at her once more. ...I 
saw her still standing at the door, her 
face full of unspeakable fear and 
anxiety. A vehement motion of her 
hand bade me begone. And I rushed 
away as fast as I could. 

What followed comes back to me 
like a nightmare. I tore to the station 
in deadly alarm. I travelled all night, 
pacing up and down in the railway 
carriage. When I reached home I 
almost expected that my parents would 
have heard of what had _ happened, 
and I was astonished at their welcom- 
ing me with affection and delight. 
For several days afterwards I was 
in a state of violent excitement, quite 
prepared for something dreadful to 
happen; every ring at the door, every 
letter made me tremble. At last came 
news which calmed me. It was a card 
from a school-fellow who lived in 
the little town, and it was full of 
innocent gossip and hearty greetings. 
So, after all, nothing terrible had 
taken place; at any rate, there had 
been no public scandal. I dared be- 
lieve that husband and wife had had 
the matter out quietly together in 
private, that he had pardoned her, 
and she had repented. 

Nevertheless, this early adventure 
continued to live in my memory, at 
first as something to be regretted, even 
deplored, and I saw myself as the 
destroyer of a domestic harmony 
through no fault of my own. Grad- 
ually this feeling departed, and whea 
later new experiences gave me a better 
and deeper understanding of what 
that short hour had meant, a singular 
longing for Frederika had overcomé 
me at times—a sort of anguish that 
a thing of marvellous promise had 
not been fulfilled. But this longings 
too, passed away, and it came about 
that I had at last almost forgotten 

(Continued on page 142) 
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written about the magic lather of 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
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to shaving comfort. 
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Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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the young wife of my late professor. 

And now it all came back, with a 
flash, all that transformed that in- 
cident into an experience . . . and it 
was all the more emotional than it 
was then, because I was in love with 
Frederika. 

Today everything appears clear, 
even the problems of the last few 
days. We sat together on the beach 
until late; the boy had been put to 
bed. I had begged her to come in the 
morning, and had spoken without 
aforethought of how beautiful the 
sea looked at night, and how won- 
derful it was to gaze into darkness and 
silence, when everything was. still 
along the coast. Frederika had not 
responded, but I knew that she would 
come. And so we stood together on 
the beach, scarcely speaking, my arm 
around her waist, and I felt that 
Frederika must belong to me if I so 
willed it. Why should we refer to the 
past, I thought, and I was sure that 
she too, from our first meeting again, 
had felt the futility of such a pro- 
ceeding. Were we still the same crea- 
tures as we were then? We are 30 
light-hearted, so free; memories float 
far above us like distant summer 
birds. Perhaps she had, as I had, 
lived through many experiences during 
these seven years. We were of the life 
of today, and gravitating to each 
other. Yesterday she may have been 
an unfortunate, perhaps even a wan- 
ton; today she is silent beside me, 
looking out to the sea. 

Slowly I accompanied her back to 
her lodgings. The trees cast lony, 
black shadows across the street. 

“To-morrow we will take a little 
trip in a sailing boat,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“J will wait for you on the bridge 
at seven o’clock.” 

“To the island opposite . . . where 
the lighthouse is. Do you see it?” 

“Oh, yes. The red light. Is it far?” 

“Tt will take about an hour to get 
there. We can be back early.” 

“Goodnight,” she said, and went in. 

I walked on. “In a few days you 
will probably have forgotten me,” I 
thought, “but to-morrow will be 
glorious.” 

I was on the bridge before she 
came. The little boat was waiting. 
Old Jansen had spread the sails, and 
sat in the stern smoking his pipe. I 
jumped in with him, and let myself 
swing on the waves. I drank in the 
moments of anticipation like a mora- 
ing draught. The street on which I 
fixed my gaze was quite deserted. 
But Frederika appeared in a quarter 
of an hour’s time. I saw her coming 
in the distance. It seemed to me that 
she walked quicker than usual; when 
she set foot on the bridge I rose; and 
now for the first time she could see 
me. She greeted me with a smile. At 
last she reached the end of the bridge; 
I held out my hand, and helped her 
into the boat. Jansen loosened the 
moorings, and our craft glided off. 
We sat close to each other; she leaning 
against my arm. She was dressed en- 
tirely in white, and looked like a girl 
of eighteen. 

“What is there to see on this is- 
land?” she asked. 

I could not help smiling. 


She blushed and said, “At any rate, 
there is a lighthouse.” 

“And perhaps a church too,” | 
added. 

“Ask the 
Jansen. 

I asked, “How old is the church on 
the island?” 

But he couldn’t understand a wor 
of German, and so after this attemp; 
we felt more ¢éte-a-téte than before, 

“What’s that over there? An js. 
land too?” she asked, pointing with 
her eyes. 

“No,” I replied, “that is Sweden, 
the mainland.” 

“That would be more interesting 
still,” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but you would 
have to stay there a long time, al- 
WAYEs = 5 

If she had said to me then: “Come, 
let us go together into a foreign land 
and never come back,” I should have 
consented on the spot. 

As we scudded over the waves in 
the little boat, the fresh breeze play- 
ing round us, the cloudless sky above, 
and the glittering sea ahead, it seemed 
to me like a festal voyage, and as if 
we were a veritable royal pair, dis- 
encumbered of all the responsibilities 
of our former existence. 

Soon the cottages on the island came 
in sight; the white-washed church 
on the hill, which, with. its gradual 
slope, ran the whole length of the 
island, stood out in sharp outline 
against the sky. We were in the midst 
of tiny fishing smacks as our boat shot 
straight for the island; some of the 
fishing boats with their oars shipped 
were drifting lazily abreast of the 
waves. Frederika kept her eyes mostly 
fixed on the island, though she did not 
appear to be looking at it. In less 
than an hour we were entering the 
harbour, which was enclosed by a 
wooden jetty, so that one imagined 
one’s self in a small pond. 

A group of children stood on the 
jetty. We landed, and strolled slowly 
along the shore, the children follow- 
ing, but they soon vanished. The 
whole village consisted of about 
twenty houses at most, and these were 
scattered. We came to an open sunny 
spot, ‘where nets were spread out to 
dry; a pair of fisher wives sat at their 
doors mending sails. After we had 
gone another hundred yards we were 
quite alone. We found ourselves pur- 
suing a narrow path which led from 
the village to the end of the island, 
where the lighthouse stood. On our 
right, the sea was now divided from 
us by a border of barren fields which 
grew narrower. The hill rose on our 
left. We could see on its crest the 
winding pathway leading to the 
church, which was now behind us. 
Over all lay sunshine and silence. 

Frederika and I had not spoken a 
word the whole way. I felt no desire 
to talk, and I was perfectly satisfied 
to wander with her through this great 
stillness. 

But at last she broke the silence. 

“A fortnight ago today .. .” she 
said. 

“Well?” 

“] hadn’t an idea—not the least 
idea—where I was going.” 

(Continued on page 144) 
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_and the Prince said’ 
“J Like a Sasieni Pipe!” 


| secon he knew that Joel Sasieni, in 













* H.R.H. The Prince of 


London, is the world’s greatest pipe Wales, to Mr. C. H. 
maker. Perhaps he knew how Sasieni finds ee 
only one out of five of the century-old briar Hurdler, onthe Amer- 

- ~ ican Olympic Team, 
roots they bring him good enough for 1924, atthe Team Din. 
Sasieni Pipes. Perhaps he knew they were her. Quoted by Permission. 


hand carved and hand cut—no two alike. 
But more likely he knew because he had 
smoked them, and found them light in 

his mouth and sweet as a nut from w-S 
the first light-up. See if you agree @ 
with His Royal Highness. 
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Sasieni Pipes and Lighters are on sale at 
all the more representative shops that are 
atronized by the socially sophisticated. 
pee will receive our booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 
Representative smart shops are invited 
to discuss dealer representation with us. 






Tbe WARWICK 
One of the popular 

Sasient models, $8.50 

Look for the four blue dots 


cAmerican ‘Distributors 
SASIENI LONDON, LTD. 
449 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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HE dinner suit, more than 
any other, should be im- 
peccably right. Only correct 
design, superlative materials anc HITEHOUSE €&? Harpy Shoes 

















faultless tailoring can produce 
its essential dignity and unstud- 
ied smartness. “The experience 
and reputation of Bernard 
Weatherill among generations 
of English gentlemen ensures 
complete satisfaction. 

We should be pleased to show 
you examples of our work and 
our unlimited range of fine 
British fabrics. 


A portfolio of exclusive English 
styles wil! be mailed on request. 


Bemard Weatherill) 


557 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 


Sole agents in America for Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London 


Royal Warrant Holder 





have the aristocratic bearing 

and elegance of design which 
are rare qualities in any but custom- 
made shoes. 


The Len-Roe, illustrated—a medium 
weight oxford of light shade Sparta 
Calfskin, with overweight soles—a 
style particularly appropriate for this 
season. 


Our customers may order by mail, 
as we have sizes on record. When 
ordering, state top line of numbers 
in your Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes. 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by 





BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 


METROPOLITAN: OperA House BLDG. 
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She doesn’t fear 
the dentist 


Wise men and women go to 
the dentist at least twice a 
year for a thorough mouth 
inspection. They don’t put 
off the dental appointment 
until forced to seek relief 
from pain and the dentist 
has to hurt. If you see 
ra your dentist in time he can 
\ keep your teeth and gums 

+, healthy and may prevent 
serious illness. 





































Neglect Punishes 
FOUR out of FIVE 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets 
pyorrhea, dread disease a eh gums, become 
entrenched in the mouths of four out of five 
at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

Start today to brush teeth and gums night 
and morning with Forhan’s if you would be 
with the lucky who escape pyorrhea’s rav- 
ages. Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them 
pink and healthy. It doesn’t give this in- 
sidious infection chance to steal upon you. 


If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use 
Forhan’s regularly. The chances are your own 
dentist will recommend it. It contains Forhan’'s 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat 
pyorrhea. 

Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan’s is a pleasant 
tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth perfect cleansing; 
and forestalls decay. 

Include Forhan’s in your daily hygiene for your health’s 
sake. Pyorrhea is norespecter of persons. Four out of five 
is its grim count. At all druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. - Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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She Never Knew 


(Continued from page 142) 


I did not answer. 

“Oh, it’s too beautiful!” she ex- 
claimed, seizing my hand. 

I felt her inclining towards me, 
and I longed to kiss her eyes. 

“Yes?” I interrogated softly. 

She was silent, and her expression 
became serious. We had come to the 
little cottage that was built as an 
annex to the lighthouse. Here the road 
ended, and we had to turn back. An- 
other path over the fields led up the 
steepest part of the hill. I hesitated. 
“Come along,” she said. 

The way we now took brought the 
church in full view. We drew near 
it. The sun was very hot. 

“Why did we never hear from you 
all that long time?” she asked sud- 
denly. “You might at least have let 
” She looked up in my face. 

“Why:” I asked in bewilderment. 

“Because you might.” 

“But how could I?” 

“Oh, what did that matter?” she 
said. “Were you offended?” I was 
too amazed to find an answer. 

“Now tell me just what you 
thought,” she went on. 

“What I—.” 

“Yes, or have you forgotten ali 
about it?” 

“No. I remember perfectly well. 
But why do you allude to it?” 

“T have often wanted to ask you,” 
she said. 

“Then ask me,” I answered, pro- 
foundly moved. 

“You thought it was fancy on my 
part? Oh, I know you did,” she added 
quickly when she noticed I was at a 
loss what to reply, “but I tell you it 
was nothing of the kind. I suffered 
tortures all that year.” 

“Which year?” 

“The year you were with us, of 
course. How can you ask that? 

At first I myself . .. but why do I 
tell you?” 

I caught hold of her arm with vio- 
lence. “Go on, please, go on. I en- 
treat you. I am so terribly fond of 
you.” 

“And I like you,” she cried spon- 
taneously, taking both my hands in 
hers and kissing them. “I always 
have . . . always shall.” 

“Tell me all,” I implored, “all, 
all.” 

She continued as we made our way 
slowly over the fields. 

“¢To begin with,’ I said to myself, 
‘he is a mere child. I like him in a 
motherly sort of fashion.’ But then 
when the time came for you to go 
pear 

She paused for a moment and then 
Went on. 

“When the hour actually came 

I didn’t mean to... I don’t 
know what made me, but I could not 
help coming up to you, and when I 
came I didn’t mean to kiss you, 
Ot 6.5.5 

“Go on, go on,” I said. 

“And then all of a sudden I told 
you to leave the room. . . . You must 
have thought I was insincere, didn’t 
you:” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That is what I am sure you have 
thought the whole time. I wanted to 
write to you, but what would have 
been the good? Well, the reason that 


me. 


I sent you away ... was... TI sud 
denly had a fright.” 

“T know.” 

“If you knew, why did I never hear 
a word more from you?” she ex. 
claimed reproachfully. 

“Why were you frightened?” | 
asked, beginning by degrees to grasp 
her meaning. 

“Because I thought there was some. 
one coming.” 

“You thought .. .” 

“T thought I heard footsteps in the 
passage. Yes, footsteps. I thought jt 
was my husband... . z And oh, I was 
so frightened . . . it would have been 
so terrible... . I can’t bear to think 
of it. But no one was there—no one, 
He came home quite late that evening, 
You had been gone long ago.” 

As she related this I was conscious 
of something wihtin me turning to 
stone. And when she ended her story 
I felt as if I must ask her “Who ars 
you?” I turned involuntarily towards 
the harbour, where I saw the sails 
of our boat gleaming, and I thought 
to myself, “What ages, what infinite 
ages, we have been wandering on this 
island.” For I had landed on it with 
a woman whom I had loved, and now 
a stranger walked at my side. I found 
it impossible to utter a word. But she 
hardly noticed; she was hanging on 
my arm, and doubtless attributed my 
silence to tender sentiment. And I was 
thinking of Aim. So her husband had 
never said a word. She did not know, 
never has known, that he saw her ly- 
ing at my feet. He had gone away 
on tip-toe from the door as quietly 
as he had come, gone out and not 
come in till hours afterwards. He had 
come in late and said nothing. He had 
lived at her side for years, and not 
betrayed his knowledge by a single 
word. He had forgiven her . . . and 
she never knew. 

We were by this time close to the 
church; it lay before us at the dis- 
tance of a few yards. Hard by was 
a rough, uneven path, by descending 
which the village could be reached in 
a few minutes. I started down it 
hastily, and she followed. 

“Let me take your hand,” she said, 
“or I shall slip.” 

I held out my hand without look- 
ing at her. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

I couldn’t speak, but I pressed her 
hand with a passion that seemed to 
reassure her, 

And then for the sake of saying 
something I remarked that it was a 
pity we had not visited the church. 

She laughed. “We have passed 
long ago without noticing it.” 

“Would you like to go back?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no. I want to be in the boat 
again. One day I should like to take 
a sail like this with you alone; I mean 
without the man.” 

“I don’t know how to sail a boat.” 

“Oh!” she began, and stopped as 
if something had occurred to her sud- 
denly that she could not mention. | 
asked no questions. Soon we came i0 
the jetty. The boat was ready to s¢t 
sail. . . . The children had collected 
again to see us off. They stared at 
us with wide-open, blue eyes. We 

(Continued on page 146) 
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i d Flannel in appearance and 
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As such means little—but a Tie with the 
YAMATOYA label shows that you have 
chosen the foremost. The Lady Fair would 
be fascinated with the Gift of a beautiful 
KIMONO. Father, Husband, Brother may 
wish for a LOUNGE ROBE, PYJAMAS, SHIRTS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SOX ora MUFFLER. 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS EXHIBITS: 








| PITTSBURG Nov. 22 to Nov. 27 WM. PENN HOTEL 
CHICAGO Nov. 29 to Dec. 4 BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
DETROIT Dec. 6to Dec. 15 BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 




















Union Trust Bid’. 
In the Arcade 
CLEVELAND 


557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


At the Ritz-Carlton 
on the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 








CScarves of one colour in soft, 


lustrous, shades are not only heauti- 
ful, but decidedly smart and always 
in good taste. 

Our scarves are made of specially 
woven natural silk barathea, rich in 
texture, aglow with colour. Because 
the silk is folded, then hand needled, 
a good knot and long life is assured 


Smart Shades 


BLUE—Navy, Royal, Delft. 
BROWN—Tobacco, Bamboo, Walnut 
GREY—Nickel, Silver. 
GREEN—Myrtle, Olive, Reseda. 
RED—Maroon, Copper, Burgundy. 
ALSO: MAUVE, PURPLE, BLACK 


$3.50 each. 3 for $10.00 
postpaid 
Illustrated Brochure On Request 


~ Albert Beonard George2s: 


608 MadisonAvenve New UYork 








HANDKERCHIEFS—in colours to correspond. Made in Ireland, of fine linen, with 
wide hemstitched coloured borders. Scarf and handkerchief set, at $5.00 postpaid 
obtainable in Navy, Delft, Bamboo, Maroon, Nickel and Mauve, appropriately boxe 

for gift purposes. Individual handkerchiefs $1.50. 











dinner suits 


made to wear in 
comfort as 

well as in 
distinguished 
company. 
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RVMLE Y’S 


5 WEST 46TH STREET 177 BROADWAY 
right off ‘the Avenue’’ for our Wall St. patrons 























dream. A few years hence, given a 
very slight heightening of our lofty 
present-day standard of efficiency, we 
may see the dream completely sup- 
planted by the tabloid newspaper. 
The human cog in the machine known 
as Big Business may very possibly find 
it obsolete to dream. The Big Busi- 
ness God will then be in his Big Busi- 
ness Heaven and psychoanalysts will 
cure their patients through a study of 
their patients’ tabloid newspapers. 

Let nobody hereby take it for 
granted that we are attempting to dis- 
parage psychoanalysis. On the con- 
trary. Be it known that we attribute 
to this science our understanding, not 
merely of the tabloid newspaper, but of 
the colossal civilization which the tab- 
loid newspaper so triumphantly typi- 
fies. The very adjective “infantile” is 
a direct theft from psychoanalysis, 
which explains a variety of otherwise 
completely inexplicable occurences by 
the concept of “infantile fixation”. 
The dream, we know, is a compromise, 
on the part of our so-called better 
nature, with repressed wishes of in- 
fantile origin—whence dream-distor- 
tion—and Dr. Freud himself long ago 
compared the dream censor to a news- 
paper censor. The most obvious char- 
acteristic of the dream, as of the tab- 
loid newspaper, is its pictorial quality. 
In unconscious life, as manifested by 
the dream, “opposites” go hand in 
hand. The tabloid newspaper shows 
us, on one page, a delectable specimen 
of virginity in a one-piece bathing suit 
and, on the next, a man being sentenced 
to twenty years for rape. Indeed, the 
further'we look, the more dreamlike the 
tabloid newspaper becomes. “Every 


VANITY FAIR 


The Tabloid Newspaper 


(Continued from page 83) 


issue an Oedipus complex” would be g 
first-rate slogan for the Daily News, 
the Daily Mirror and, more especially, 
for the superpaternal Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden’s Daily Graphic. 

We know, thanks to psychoanalysis, 
that the predominant quality of chil. 
dren is their all-pervading and illimit. 
able egoism. This simple revelation jg 
worth more, for an understanding of 
civilization in general and of the 
civilization of the almighty dollar jn 
particular, than all the theories of al] 
the economists, sociologists, efficiency 
experts, efc., who have ever lived, 
Thanks to this discovery of child. 
egoism, our eyes are opened for the 
first time to the true meaning of the 
age in which we move and have our 
being. We discover, to our astonish. 
ment, that what has really happened to 
America from the day of Plymouth 
Rock and the Bible to the day of Big 
Business and the tabloid newspaper is 
exactly the opposite of what the 
economists and their.ilk would lead us 
to suppose. America has grown down, 
not up. From Pilgrim Fathers w: 
have become Pilgrim -Children. The 
United States, today, is nothing more 
nor less than a Great Big Egoistic 
Baby. When, glancing about us, we 
perceive the whole world following 
this infantile nation of ours, let us 
remember the Bible of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, wherein it is written that “a 
little child shall lead them”. And let 
us admit that the Pilgrim Fathers, all 
things considered, may not have been 
so limited as we originally supposed, 

At least the Pilgrim Fathers used to 
shoot Indians: the Pilgrim Children 
merely punch time-clocks. 


She Never Knew 


(Continued from page 144) 


sailed away. The sea had become 
calmer, and when you closed your eyes 
it was difficult to believe that there 
was any motion at all. 

“Lie at my feet,” said Frederika, 
and I stretched myself on the floor of 
the boat, resting my head on her lap. 
I preferred a position in which I did 
not need to look her in the face. She 
talked, and her voice sounded far off. 
I understood everything now, and was 
free to pursue my train of thought. 

I was afraid of her, and I trembled. 

“Shall we come out in a boat again 
this evening?” she asked. There 
seemed something almost weird about 
her now. “This evening in a rowing 
boat. You can row, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I said. I shivered when I 
thought of the great, unexampled act 
of forgiveness which silently envel- 
oped her. 

She went on. “We will row our- 
selves out to sea, and we shall be 
alone. Why don’t you speak?” 

“J am too happy,” I said. I shud- 
dered at the dumb destiny which had 
been hers for so many years, though 
she had had no suspicion of it. 

We glided on. For a second it shot 
through my brain. Why not tell her? 


Take from her this secret mystery, 
and she will be a woman to be de- 
sired once more. But I dared not. 
We anchored. I jumped out of the 
boat, and helped her to: land. 

“The boy will be wondering where 
I am,” she said. “I have little time, 
so I will hurry on alone.” 

The beach presented an animated 
scene, and I noticed that we were ob- 
served as we passed along it. 

“This evening, then,” she said, “at 
nine o’clock. I shall be here on the 
beach with you. Goodbye till we meet 
again.” 

And she sped away. 

“Goodbye,” I murmured, and re- 
mained where I was, looking after 
her. “Goodbye till we meet again.” 

But I shall never meet her again. 

While I write these lines I am al- 
ready in flight .. . further away from 
her every moment. I am writing ina 
railway carriage of the train which 
an hour ago started from Copen- 
hagen. It is exactly nine. She is now 
standing on the beach waiting for me. 
If I close my eyes I see her figure rise 
before me. But it is no longer a 
woman who paces there up and down 
in the twilight . . . it is a shadow. 
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Reproduction of a beautiful Tea Strainer 
made in the reign of George Tz, 


Price $12.00 


HIS handsome tea 
strainer is authentic in 
every detail. It would make 

a distinctive gift. 
&CO. 


CRICHTON 70: 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAv. NEW YORK at 51" Street 




















MAN O’* WAR 
AND-COLORED prints of famous 
American thoroughbreds: Man 

o’ War, American Flag, Extermina- 
tor, Morvich, Zev, Black Gold, Fly- 
ing Ebony. 11” x 14” 
prints in the modern manner. Each 
print carries the official legend of 
the horse’s best race. Smart decora- 
tion for any informal room. Superb 
gifts. $15 each. Set of seven $100. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from— 


VAUGHN 


RACING PRINTS 


507 Woodland Court, Wayne, Pa. 








Paris—1926 


(Continued from page 136) 


Chicago, or Wanamaker in Philadel- 
phia, has seduced the established de- 
signer from his original custom. That 
one single commercial opportunity, 
which as I understand it has already 
been quite generally seized upon by 
these quite obvious geniuses of style, 
has already served to rob Paris of one 
of its most outstanding characteristics 
of but a few years since—the salon of 
the genius of style, with its accompany- 
ing throng of. fashionable devotees. 

But there are so many things that 
arrest and even amaze one—and not 
exactly in a favourable way. The 
cheapness of the franc—for instance— 
as strange as that may sound to the 
covetous, yet painful because so ob- 
viously unfair and also ruinous to 
the Frenchman—and luring, as I hear, 
hundreds of thousands of international 
leeches and loafers to come here and 
take advantage of it. Five francs 
(15 cents) to carry one to four peo- 
ple from the Gare de lEst to, say the 
Luxembourg or the Odéon, Or from 
the Place St. Michel to the Eiffel 
Tower! And a satisfactory meal for 
two in a hundred places, if you wish, 
for so little as twenty francs (60 
cents). In other places—the vicinity 
of the Place de la Cancorde and the 
Madeleine—wild prices— all out of 
proportion—intended for the wildest 
of wild Americans or foreigners of 
great wealth from anywhere, living at 
the Ritz and related robber caves. Ten 
thousand francs for a pair of rhine- 
stone slippers and twenty thousand 
francs for a short fur coat. 

And again, because of this very 
cheapness of the franc, the poverty of 
some of the French at this time. I 
had not suspected it, although the war 
and the fall of the franc might have 
warned me. Usually, if I read history 
aright, the French have proved a most 
upstanding and courageous people— 
their morale not easily disturbed. But 
is it so to-day? For instance, in walk- 
ing along the Boulevards Sebastopol, 
Magenta, Rochechouart, de la Chap- 
elle and others, I was reminded by the 
benchers and incidental figures among 


the pedestrians of figures out of the 
French Revolution or the worst days 
of our American slums, when hard 
times and the saloon were at their 
worst. The eyes of them—blood-shot, 
or strained, or defeated. And the 
clothes! Wretched! And their bodies 
the same. Dirt, or grime. And they 
sat so despondently or brokenly, singly 
or in couples or groups, on the benches 
—some muttering, others sighing or 
snoring in the noon-day or afternoon 
sun. Not infrequently one would find 
one or more lying huddled in a corner 
just outside the doorway of a church 
or an institution. They were so 
hunched, huddled, crumpled, dejected, 


or worse—a little wild or threatening, 


even—conclusion written large over all. 

Great God! It can’t be! I said to 
myself. I saw no such things as this 
before the war. And yet here, now, 
in this not wholly uncomfortable year 
of 1926, is this! I decided that the 
war must have worked havoc in 
France, at least. Or the fall of the 
franc has been too much for some. 
And I think now—and this in the face 
of an anti-prohibition mood in myself 
—that possibly the French saloon as 
such had better go. It is not beer and 
wine that they drink—which, taken in 
moderation, is only a tonic—but these 
people crave brandy, or the strongest 
drinks of any kind that they can get. 
And they sit and sip them with what 
decayed, ruminative eyes! It will not 
do. I saw no one drunk in Germany 
where they drink beer—that wonder- 
ful malt tonic—rather than dope in 
the form of alcohol. 

But worse—and more of it—(par- 
don me if I sound like one of Job’s 
comforters but Iam here to report facts 
—not dreams)—one of the outstand- 
ing features of Paris before the war, 
as all know, was that phase of night 
life so closely related to the smart 
restaurants in the vicinity of the Place 
Pigalle and the Place Clichy, which 
opened their doors at midnight or 
thereabouts. The volumes that have 
been written! The eulogies! The 

(Continued on page 148) 
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anticipations that have been antici- 
pated—these many years since! Even 
I, after an absence of fourteen years, 
and with the development of American 
night club life in New York and else- 
where—Florida for one place—fresh 
in mind, was inclined to think of them 
as they were in those gay butterfly 
days before the war. 

Perhaps you will recall how in 
1912, say, you dined at the Café de 
Paris, hurried subsequently to a box at 
the Folies or a seat at the Grand Guig- 
nol, (and always with the feel of furs 
on your hands and the rumour of faint 
perfume in your nostrils), only to step 
out for a breath of air afterwards and 
then hailing a taxi speed to this same 
Place Pigalle or the Place Clichy to 
join the waiting line of taxis seeking 
to make the main entrance as quickly 
and as conspicuously as possible. Those 
hard Parisian arc lights. The shadows 
and figures of those narrow French 
streets. The whirl and blur of silks 
and velvets and flowers and perfumes 
and jewels and lights within. An 
American negro orchestra was some- 
thing in those days. And the mood of 
romance and wonder and adventure in 
all those that gathered here to spend, 
say a thousand francs each. The little 
cotton kiss balls that were blown. The 
coloured lights that twinkled and all 
but went out—as the music softened 
and the dancers danced amid floating 
coloured balloons. 

But enter to-day. And who are 
here? Not the Frenchman, of course, 
with his bitter memories and his low- 
ered franc. Nor the Englishman, still 
struggling with the coal strike and the 
effects of a general strike and various 
trade and financial difficulties spring- 
ing from that most destructive war. 
Nor the former rich and spendthrift 
Russian, now so hopelessly and mean- 
inglessly drifting from land to land 
wherever his depleted and vanishing 
income will buy the most—or rather 
last the longest. (When the mark was 
at its lowest in Berlin, I am told, and 
he could get the most for his rouble 
there, there were between three and 


four hundred thousand Russians in 
Berlin—the drifters and wasters of the 
former smart Russian world. Then 
when the mark was stabilized there, 
with the kronen subsequently to fall to 
nothing in Vienna, he at once trans- 
ferred himself to that city and its ad- 
jacent resorts. And when chance 
offered and the kronen was in part 
stabilized there and the Jira fell, as 
well as the franc, it was to Italy and 
France that he sped—to Rome and 
Naples and Genoa but mostly and most 
recently to Paris, since there, as he saw 
it, he could obtain a maximum of life 
for a minimum of roubles changed 
into francs.) 

Americans are here, of course— 
some only. (For there ‘are so many 
places now in Europe, you know—to 
say nothing of all the rest of the 
world. And they have seen so much 
and they hurry so fast to Stockholm, 
Barcelona, Naples. Cairo. Besides in 
New York and Chicago and Holly- 
wood and Florida—is not all this 
there?) And there will be a Brazilian 
or two or three, and his lady. An 
Argentinian ditto—a few millionaires 
from South Africa_or Australia, say. 
But is not the night club everywhere? 
They are dancing now and gambling 
in the Sultan’s old palace. Indeed, his 
former throne room in Constantinople 
—the palace and throne room of Sul- 
tan Abdul, the Damned. 

I sat in one of the most famous 
night places from midnight till three. 
There was a sprinkling of various 
nationalities, including a dowager 
English Duchess and her two grand- 
sons. They talked of a yacht and 
Biarritz from whence they had just 
And the most interesting of all 


come. 
—three Germans and their lady 
friends. It seems that the Germans 


are the only ones in Europe who have 
money these days, in so far as I could 


see. But the general quality of this 
world now—well, no “kick”. No 
novelty. No romance. For while there 


was a negro jazz orchestra playing 
Oodle-de-do and some dancers, and 
(Continued on page 149) 
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some champagne at five and six hun- 
dred francs the bottle—still what was 
here before the war—romance !—was 
not here now. No, nor in all Paris. 
It is simply not there—and rightly 
perhaps when one thinks of the War. 

But there is yet another angle to 
this—and here it is. The military 
prowess of the Germans—their unbe- 
lievable and terrible skill in the mat- 
ter of making war,—as well as perhaps 
the horrors of modern warfare itself 
—has done something—or at least I 
think so—to discolour and mayhap 


even belittle thé once so stirring im- ~ 


port of the achievements of the French 
in connection with their own great if 
horrible revolution and their great 
Little Corporal in his triumphant over- 
running of all Europe—which was 
distinctly a phase of France before the 
war. Do you recall how wonderful 
and even marvellous these things 
seemed to you before 1913? And 
how they were celebrated by the French 
as by all other nations. Napoleon. 
The French Revolution. The Bastille. 
The Place de la Concorde with its 
guillotine. 

But was not that, after its fashion, 
celebrating murderous war—and all 
war? And is not war at this hour a 
sad and even a sickening thing? It is, 
And hence a: Tombe de Napoleon in 
the western shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower, the Arc de Triomphe in its 
Place de l’Etoile, the Panthéon, and 
even the Place Bastille with its pillar 
in commemoration of the fall of the 
same, have somehow lost caste. I do 
not believe that they have now, for the 
French any more than for the visiting 
stranger, the sensory or emotional 
“kick” that they had before the hor- 
rors of 1914 began. Pooh!—the 
French Revolution! Pooh!—the Fall 
of the Bastille! Pooh!—the battles of 
Wagram, Leipzig, Jena, Austerlitz. 
Think of the Marne! Think of 
Verdun! Argonne! Hill 108, Chateau 
Thierry, Chemin des Dames, Barry au 
Bac, Ypres! Go from Paris to Rheims, 
to Soissons, and see the ruined towns, 
the left-over trenches, the pill-boxes 


and the still present if rusted and 
crumbling bundles of barbed wire, the 
piles of shells besides the roads that 
skirt the dumps that were battlefields. 
Hear the tales of incendiary bombs 
and inflammable gases that set fire to 
their cathedrals and burned their cities. 
Napoleon! Arc de Triomphe! The 
Bastille! Go rather and look at the 
fields and fields and fields of white and 
black crosses, looking from a distance 
like white fences skirting a heath—or 
at night, like a pale white path trav- 
ersing a hillside—and then see.if you 
can get much out of the Arc de 
Triomphe or the Panthéon, or the Bas- 
tille or the Tombe de Napoleon. 1 
couldn’t. And I noticed how others 
went about in the same mood—and 
said so—volubly. It can’t be done. 
The other thing is too near. The 
French mind is no longer so sensitively 
reponsive to these older “gloires” that 
thrilled it so before the war, and I 
question solemnly whether it ever will 
be again. Napoleon—and after hiin 
the French Revolution (not before) 
are glorious memories, of course. But 
when you glorify them—but more 
especially the Little Corporal—which 
was so much the thing before the war 
—then you raise the troublesome ques- 
tion of why if it was so grand for him 
to invade and lay waste and conquer 
for the glory of himself or the French, 
why or how can it be so amazingly 
much worse for the Kaiser—and so on. 
Well, that part of Paris is also in the 
shadow of something bigger and more 
terrible—don’t you see? And so— 
But having said all this, I still wish 
to add that, fresh from one’s observa- 
tion of Europe in general, one can 
only remark (and this exempts Paris in 
part) that modernism, or materialism 
—or this craze for mechanical equip- 
ment—together with the growth and 
crush of population, is changing if 
not taking the colour from life every- 
where—not only in France or Paris 
but everywhere. The crowds, the 
charges to enter a church or a castle, 
now common everywhere in Europe, 
(Continued on page 150) 
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the bawling sight-seeing cars, the bawl- 
ing officious guides! God knows, life 
was dull enough before the war—but 
now! And yet, in criticizing Europe, 
and more especially Paris—that former 
darling of my heart—I was con- 
strained to think of New York, its 
material equipment together with its 
population (PIl say!), and a few 
other little defects concerning which I 
might rise to comment upon. But 
then again, I immediately asked my- 
self, have these—for me—taken all 
the colour and sparkle out of New 
York? And if-not, why complain of 
Paris? And to answer truthfully, I 
could only say, no—not out of New 
York. Not for me. 

For in spite of all I have said 
against Paris, New York in this respect 
— its pullings and haulings, one’s being 
made to wait at corners, swept along 
like a chip on a stream by unbelievable 
masses, cuffed and bruised in the sub- 
way and on the “El”—and made so 
inconsequential that mere contempla- 
tion of one’s atomic self is sufficient 
(at times) to cause at least me to wish 
to disappear—is no better. These 
fabulous masses—greater than those 
of Paris. These towering buildings. 
The accumulated wealth. The eager, 
feverish urge ‘to live in these swarms 
of gnats and flies—I—if it does sound 
a little vain in one sense—the gnat- 
tiest gnat among them! Yet, and to 
this hour, is there not in New York 
romance for me? There is. And may 
not the Frenchman still feel concern- 
ing his Paris about as I do about my 
New York? He may. 


And so, in Paris, thinking of these 


things, and thinking also that in part | 


and for‘ related reasons I was con. 
demning in Paris—crowds, autos, 


horns, commercialism—the very things | 


that also affect New York—I was com’ 


pelled at once to re-examine my charges " 


and to try to discover, if possible, 
wherein lay the difference. And to. 
ward the last, after searching here and 
there, I was compelled to say to my. 
self that if anything, in so far as Paris 
is concerned, the reaction just set forth 
must have sprung in me from a feel. 
ing that the psychic pulse of Paris jg 
to-day of a lower and less hopeful 
and less creative tension than that of 
New York, plus—and here, for me, 
a sharper and more irritating contrast 
—the absence, in the case of Paris,— 
and for the same reason, of course—of 
that lighter, gayer, more confident and 
at the same time less strident and 59 
much more artistic, note of say fifteen, 
to say nothing of fifty, years ago—the 
Paris of the romances of Balzac, Hugo, 
George Moore, Du Maurier. (Oh, 
what a list could be written here!) 
For say what you will—and in the 
face of this cheaper, duller, less aspir. 
ing materialism that now afflicts Paris, 
there is the definite absence of that 
glorious spiritual virility which was its 
outstanding characteristic even so late 
as fifteen years ago. Rodin, Cézanne, 
Matisse, Van Gogh, the divine Sarah, 
Romain Rolland, Zola, Flaubert. And 
by contrast, naturally, even the present- 
day material virility of New York 
seems unbelievably thrilling and even 
inspiring. 
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models are still considerably worn by 
many of the best dressed men, double- 
breasted overcoats are more fashion- 
able this winter than they have been in 
recent years. One reason for this is 
that both fur and leather linings are 
no longer used except on special over- 
coats made for flying or motoring in 
open cars and the extra warmth ob- 
tained from the double-breast is wel- 
comed. The Ulster type of coat made 
up in a material with a large but plain 
pattern, such as a big hair-line check 
on a plain background, is again fash- 
ionable. It is being made in a variety 
of models which vary only in minor 
details, the general cut being invari- 
ably extremely simple and without 
belts or pleats. For town wear there 
are two excellent overcoats, both ex- 
tremely smart and both cut with a 
tendency towards a loose fit, especially 
round the shoulders, growing slightly 
narrower at the waist and remaining 
the same width from the waist down- 
wards. One model is single-breasted, 
the other double-breasted. 

The choice rests with the individ- 
ual, for both.are excellent models, The 
single-breasted model has a collar of 
moderate width, with pointed lapels 
which should not be rolled too low. 


It has two side pockets and the usual 
breast pocket. An important feature 
of the coat is that no buttons show 
anywhere. The sleeves are finished 
with a small slit, which should not be 
worn more than an inch and a quarter 
long. The coat is made in rather an 
unusual length, falling to at least four 
inches below the knee. Unusual length 
is indeed a special feature of all the 
new winter overcoats. The double- 
breasted model for town wear is cut 
on almost exactly the same lines as the 
single-breasted coat except that, being 
double-breasted, the buttons, of which 
there should be six, all show. The four 
lower buttons should fasten whereas 
the two top buttons should be placed 
slightly further apart than .the other 
four. All six buttons should be kept 
as far apart diagonally as possible, the 
actual distance depending on the chest 
measurement of the wearer. There isno 
greater mistake made on any double 
breasted coat than that of placing the 
buttons too near together. The ends 
of the sleeves on this double-breasted 
model are usually finished with tum 
back cuffs, which are once again being 
worn on overcoats by many men with 
a flair for styles both in England and 
on the Continent. 
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Stores approved as 
Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct 


from Reymers’— 
ensuring freshness 
and careful hand- 
ling. Dealer in-. 


quiries invited. 




















...-Come Blow Your Horn! 





“LE TESTOPHONE” 


(Made in France) 


A distinguished, individual, fashionable, foreign, automobile 
signal. Four cornets, actuated by one large bulb, play martial 
and hunting airs. 

Swanks up the old car, and is the last word in smartness for 
the new. Highly nickeled finish, easily attached to any car 


An original and individual 
Christmas Gift 


$3 5 00 postpaid 


Sent anywhere in the United States upon receipt of check or money order 








SINGLE TONE TROMPET... $ 3:00 


Sent anywhere in the United States upon receipt of check or money order 








IMPORTERS 


ELEKTRA MANUFACTURING CO, 


245 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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° . 
Xmas Gift Suggestions 
anyone of which will be appreciated! 
Reproductions of Early American 
Tall Crystal Decanters, copy of Old Waterford in assorted designs $18.00 pair 
Reproduction of Old Bohemian 
Square Bottles, plain crystal $10.00 pair 
Crystal Becker ‘‘Wick- Venetian Wine or Water Cooler with special cham- 
ham’? pattern $15.00 each ber for ice, separating the ice from the water $3.75 
Fruit or Flower Basket, enameled Fruit Border $12.00 
Reproduction of Early English 
Goblet, Gaston cutting Flower Bowl, with attractive 
$12.00 doz. Flowered Borders $7.50 
Round Salts, Old Waterford cuttings—Crystal $ 8.00 pair 
o “ “ bi «Amber 10.00 * 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. | fgulidtt 
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MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
Imported Gifts for Men 


THis year—perhaps more. than any other of our 59— 
our European representatives have been diligent in their 
search for the unusual gift of good taste... Below area few 
examples. An inquiry by mail will bring you many more. 








MONOGRAMMED HANDKERCHIEFS 
French linen batiste. embroidered in France with 
single black and white letter. $36 per dozen. 





HEAVY TWILL MUFFLERS 
IN PLAIDS AND STRIPES 


Silk scarves thirty-six inches 
square, in a variety of colors 
and patterns. Fringed edges. 
As illustrated, $10. 


LUXURIOUS 
DRESSING GOWNS 


The gown illustrated is of 
crépe de chine, printed in 
France in block designs. Silk 
lined, $85. 





Orders by mail receive careful attention 
Christmas gift booklet sent upon request 


KASKEL & KASKEL 
Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Ave., South 


PALM BEACH 





VANITY FAIR 


Square-Cut Emerald 


(Continued from page 78) 


slight withdrawal, a kind of soft 
translation to some moonlit space be- 
yond heaven from where, passionately 
alone, she looked upon the. earth. 

“Pm Mrs. Blake,” she said, with 
that curious detachment. . . . (“Blake 
wasn’t the name she gave me; she gave 
me the boy’s name,” said Jollie, “but 
Blake will do for the story”.) She 
went on: “My husband lost ten thou- 
sand dollars in your Casino last night, 
Mr. Jollie,” she said, “and I’ve come 
to ask you to give it back.” 

Jollie’s eyebrows faintly curved 
with astonishment. Unusual,” he 
smiled. 

She was very grave. ‘Ten thousand 
dollars can’t mean so very much to you 
out of a whole evening, Mr. Jollie. And 
it means everything to my husband. 
It means ruin to him. You see—” 
—she leaned forward, sitting on the 
edge of her chair—“you see, the 
money wasn’t his. He was keeping it 
for someone—in trust. It wasn’t his. 
And now it’s gone.” Her voice was 
so quiet that Jollie couldn’t be sure 
whether it was trembling. He frowned. 

“It has been my experience, Mis. 
Blake,” he told her, “that gambling 
with other people’s money is bound to 
end in disaster. If I gave the money 
back to you for your husband, neither 
you nor I know that he wouldn’t do 
the same thing again.” 

“7 know,” she said quietly. “You 
see—I feel somehow that this is my 
chance to help him, to give him 
strength. We haven’t been married 
very long, and I think if I can just 
start him fresh from this—episode—I 
know I can influence him, keep him 
strong, all the rest of our lives. Be- 
sides,” she added, “I’m not asking you 
to do it for nothing. I—I thought perx- 
haps we might exchange.” She held 
out her left hand, a rather frail left 
hand, with a ring on the third finger. 
“Tt belonged to my mother,” she said. 
She was very pale then. 

Jollie took the ring. It was a 
square-cut emerald with a heart carved 
in the centre, a heart with long, slow 
drops of blood dripping from it, melt- 
ing from it into the suave, liquid heart 
of the jewel; and beneath the carving 
was the inscription: “je meurs”. 

“<T die’? is a rotten motto for a 
Casino,” said Jollie, with a grim smile. 
She had not urged him to take the 
ring; she sat in the barren little office 
as remote, as tranquil as a flower. But 
Jollie saw that her hands were tense. 

“ll keep the ring as security,” he 
said, “and give you a cheque for the 
ten thousand; then, if your husband 
feels that he would like to pay it back 
some day, you can have your ring.” 

They were both thoughtful as he 
got out his chequebook; the details 
of the transaction were clothed, sof- 
tened by her moonlit stillness. She 
said, “We’re going away this after- 
noon, so that I shan’t see you again.” 
And then she thanked him gravely, 
and was gone. 

He was still thoughtful as he sent 
for his manager and gave orders that 
Mr. Blake, if he turned up again, was 
not to be admitted to the tables; his 
thoughtfulness had purely crystallized 
to doubt that evening when the boy 


came to him, heavy with dignity, his 
little face puckered with wrath. 

“They tell me I can’t play at the 
tables, Mr. Jollie,” he fretted. “What 
do they mean? Didn’t I pay what | 
owed last night?” 

_ “Yes,” said Jollie slowly, “and [| 
gave the money back to your wife for 
you this morning.” 

And then everything was made 
beautifully plain to the gambler, as 
Mr. Blake gasped and in bewilder- 
ment cried, “But I don’t know any 
women here, Mr. Jollie. And I’m not 
married.” 

There was a little silence. Carol 
was playing with her lipstick, a tiny 
cylinder of platinum and gold, twist- 
ing it so that it shone in her fingers, a 
pale, metallic splinter of light. Jollie 
finished his digueur. 

“It’s odd,” he concluded, “that I 
wouldn’t know that girl now if I met 
her, All I can see, when I think of it, 
is a white hand, white and frail, be. 
neath a heavy emerald—a square-cut 
emerald with a bleeding heart, and 
EMOTES... << , 

It happened then. The lipstick rolled 
from Carol’s fingers to the floor; she 
stooped for it; the thin, platinum chain 
around her throat swinging forward 
with the swift motion, its weighted 
end escaped from confining bands of 
silver cloth at her breast—and to the 
three who watched, it seemed that all 
the dancing bubbles of light in the 
room melted into one pure shaft of 
liquid green as they dissolved and 
broke upon the emerald at the end of 
that chain—a _ square-cut emerali, 
carved with a bleeding heart and the 
inscription, “ye meurs? ... 

Julia Cameron flung her hand out 
toward it with a small, involuntary 
cry. The others were quite still. 

Cameron lay in bed. Julia would 
be there presently, she had said. He 
suddenly wanted her. In the warm 
darkness he thought, with an increasing 
tenderness, about Julia. After all, a 
man’s wife—he could be sure of her. 
The others were water-lilies, drifting, 
impermanent blossoms, lovely and too 
perilous. His mind was like a stem of 
a water-lily—groping for security. ... 
He fell asleep, grateful for Julia. 

Below the terrace outside the Casino, 
the sea was sleek with moonlight; 
moonbeams splintered and crashed in 
silver shreds upon the emerald in 
Carol’s hand as she held it out to the 
other woman. 

“Jollie gave it to me a year ago,” 
she said. “I didn’t ask where it came 
from. We don’t always ask, you know 
—we Women Alone.” Her smile was 
a cold thread of moonlight. “But I 
didn’t know it was yours until—I 
watched you while Jollie was telling 
that story. And I saw your face when 
you saw the emerald. . . . I want to 
give it back to you.” 

Julia took it. It hung, for a mo- 
ment, poised in silver; then it flashed 
through the air to the sti!l sea below. 


“T shouldn’t like to have my hus- 
band hear of it,” she said quietly, 
“because it was only paste, you know.” 

Together, the two women stood 
there, beneath a moon urbanely carved 
upon a warm sky. 
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Bis Gi FLORSHEIM 


Manufacturers - 


ON the feet of men who 
walk with dignity befitting 
a record of successful ac- 
complishment, you will 
often see the “Cortland,” a 
Florsheim of the semi-con- 
servative type. In high favor 
with business and profes- 
sional men. 


The CORTLAND .- Style M-228 


Write for Booklet ‘‘$TYLES OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 





CPR Mob Lab i sopbhbhbb 


SHOE COM FAN ¥ 


CHICAGO 




















You won't mind 
shaving again 
tonight when you 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 
face tender and i1ritated, unready 
for shaving again within 24 hours! 

Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 

A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 

Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 


the skin without coarsening it. You'll 
like its clean lilac odor. 


Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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One Gift a Man Will 
Surely Use 


To the man who carries his cig- 
arettes crumpled in a paper pack- 
age, a Fillkwik Cigarette Case will 
be a prized and useful gift. Ten 
cigarettes, always fresh and un- 
crushed, stand invitingly upright 
in an automatic grooved rack— 
handy to get at when the case 
snaps open, 


In many handsome designs of 
Sterling Silver and other metals 
including solid gold inlay, richly 
engraved, beautifully finished, 
priced from $3.00 to $25 at jewcl- 


ers’ and the better stores. 

Ladies’ Fillkwik Cigarette Cases—$5 upward. 

Fillkwik Co., Attleboro, Mass., U.S.A. 

Makers of the Fillkwik Flask with patented 

cup-stopper:—Also Strap Cigarette Case, Com- 
pacts and Vanities. 











Fillkwik 











The Quickly 


Filled CIGARETTE CASE 









If you plan 
lo 


build 


tions .. 


GREEN WIC 


He & Garpen has recently 
published a collection of the 
loveliest houses that appeared in the 
last five years of the magazine. 
“House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Houses” has 192 pages, 600 illustra- 
. a wealth of material that 
is all practical, all beautiful. $4.20, 
postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Nickel and Black finish....... 


Satin Brass finish 





~LLO..--monsteur—? | 





The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the | 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 


$25.00 


. 30.00 
All finishes with dial, extra....$26.0) 
Order By Mail 


Statuary Bronze finish............ $30.00 
Gold or Silver Plate 

















Le Continental Telephone Co. P.O. Box 255 South Orange, N. J. 
Mecbeencomecnt ‘ nr sacionpeasnaet 





OT only does the water become 

soothingly soft, but there is that 
delightful fragrance and refreshing 
glow always found with beauty. Pine- 
Ex brings all the advantages of ex- 
pensive Cont:nen.al Spa baths to one’s 
home. Its tonic quality alone places 
Pine-Ex among the toilet requisites 
of refined men and women. 


Original Pine Needle Baths 
Imported, Natural, Pine Extract 


A Pleasing Xmas Gift 


Each Capsule contains 
Sufficient extract for 
three aromatic bati:s. 
Add or subtract to suit, 


*{,00 







MAR-MIC Corp., Times Bidg., N. Y. C. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a box of four 
Pine-Ex bath capsules. 


Name 
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L353 POINT HAND TAILORED 
























HE DORCHESTER is a distin- 


guished example of conformity 


SS 


to the unwritten law which dic- 






tates austere conservatism in clothes for 
formal occasions. 

This English type Tuxedo, tailored 
from rich imported worsteds, duplicates 
the finest products of the finest London 
tailors and imparts to the wearer that 
air of casual ease which marks the man 
who knows his clothes are correct in 
every detail. 














Write us for the name of 
the Goodman ©& Suss 
clothier in ‘your city. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The World of Grandpa Benchley 


(Continued from page 77) 


Now here és a problem. I have 
spent hours trying to figure some way 
of getting around it and am nowhere 
near the solution. I think I will go to 
the Riviera where it is quiet and just 
think and think and think. 


89. 


I am sitting at my window in the 
Villa @ Vendre at Cagnes. If it were 
not for the Maritime Alps I could see 
Constantinople. How do you suppose 
the Alps got there, anyway? Some 
giant cataclysm of nature, I suppose. 
I guess it is too late to do anything 
about it now. 

Irma is down in the garden gather- 
ing snails for dinner. Irma is cross 
at me because this morning when she 
suggested running up to Paris for the 
shooting, I told her that the ancient 
name for Paris was Lutitia. 

I get to thinking about women 
sometimes. From eight in the evening 
on. They are funny. Female char- 
acteristics differ so from male charac- 
teristics. 


$10. 


Next Wednesday I am going back 
to thinking about God. I didn’t any- 
where near finish thinking about God 
the last time. The man came for the 
trunks and I had to go with him to 
the station. 

It is quite a problem. I don’t think 
there is any doubt about there being 


some Motive Power which governs the 
World. But I can’t seem to get much 
beyond that. Maybe Ill begin again 
on that Monday. Monday is a good 
day to begin thinking. Your laundry 
is just back and everything is sort of 
pristine and new. I hope that, by he. 
ginning Monday, I can get everything 
cleaned up by Friday, for Friday I am 
going over to Monte Carlo. 


§11. 


It is six years now since I began 
writing this book. I am almost ninety. 
seven. According to the statistics of 
the Royal Statistical Society I can’t 
expect much longer in which to think 
things over. 

The big thing that is worrying me 
now is about putting sugar on my oat. 
meal. I find that if I put the sugar 
on first and then the cream, the sugar 
all disappears and I like to see it, nice 
and white, there on the cereal. But if 
I put the cream on first and then the 
sugar, it doesn’t taste so good. I askeil 
Irma about this the other day and she 
told me to shut up and go back to bed, 


§12. 


After thinking the whole thing 
over, I have come to the conclusion 
that I don’t want to write a book at 
all. When a man is ninety-seven it is 
high time he was doing something else 
with his time besides writing books, 
I guess I'll go out and roll down hi!| 


La Prisonniére 


(Continued from page 69) 


have been shed by sensitive theatre- 
goers ere now, and naturally, a great 
sympathy falls her way, manifested the 
more noticeably by members of the 
audience who probably do not know 
what it is all about. 

From the point of view of the pro- 
fessional censors, The Captive must 
seem very baffling indeed. Never once 
does the author present his thesis in 
the open; it remains an intangible com- 
plication. It is developed entirely by 
suggestion, which might lend itself to 
other interpretations, were not rumours 
of the play’s evil implication flying 
thick and fast about the town. Bour- 
det’s drama is probably regarded by the 
suppressionists as the most dangerous 
that the American stage has passed 
judgment upon in many seasons, yet 
they are powerless to put it down, 
because it merely suggests an influence, 
which, for all the censors can prove, 
might be hypnotic. But I leave the 
problem in the hands of the reformers, 
who have not been so sorely perplexed 


since The King of Hearts was pro- 
duced in Berlin two years ago. 

The Captive is, as I have said, an 
excellent play, but any report of it 
would be incomplete without a tribuie 
to the actors. To Miss Helen Menken 
has been assigned the extremely diff- 
cult and entirely subjective réle of the 
heroine. She gives a vivid, and im- 
pressive interpretation—an excruciat- 
ing portrayal of a woman lacerated 
by psychologic conflict. She is, at 
moments, perhaps a trifle too intense 
in suffering, but the effect is of a 
fine performance carefully considered. 
The other members of the company 
are likewise excellent, particularly Mis 
Ann Andrews, as the love-interest per 
contrasta to the heroine of the Freu- 
dian overtone; Mr. Basil Rathbone as 
the husband in the clinical case, and 
Mr. Arthur Wontner, as the husband 
of the violet sender, to whose lot falls 
the best acting part in the play. One 
of the best of English actors, he ac- 
quits himself with great distinction. 


A Comedy in Russia 


(Continued from page 90) 


It was low comedy gone mad with 
drunkenness, the wildest, craziest, fun- 
niest scene I had ever beheld behind 
footlights. I couldn’t have held back 
my explosion of laughter if Trotsky 
had made a personal request. It pealed 
and echoed in the fine old woodwork 
of the piayhouse as when strings are 
bowed above the belly of an old vio- 
lin. It was a good gusty American 
laugh. And so was my companion’s. 


These two laughs, I felt, would have 
been worth $4,000 at the premiére of 
any American comedy. And for loos- 
ing them we were hissed. And the 
hiss was immediate, general, specific. 
Three thousand Russian eyes were 
focused on two ill-bred Americans. 

Well, I could bear the lesson aad 
the punishment. Perhaps a little hiss- 
ing once in a while is a good thing for 
a theatrical critic. 
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You expect a car which leads in sales to lead 
in beauty and value as well. And by the 
same token you look for Body by Fisher 
on such a car. In practically every price 
class you find your expectations realized 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY PAUL ARNDT 





Some of our keenest regrets re- 
sult from unwise investments. 
Only by experience do we learn 
to buy the best, the safe, the 
universally trusted product. And 
perhaps the finest tribute to the 
merit of the Steinway lies in the fact 
that, with so many less expensive pianos 
to choose from, the public is buying the 
Steinway in greater numbers each year. 

The frank satisfaction of thousands of 
owners, the praise of a long roll of cele- 
brated pianists, the preference of con- 
ductors, schools and conservatories of 
music for the Steinway—these are the 
constant factors in the ever-growing 
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the Steinway exclusively 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hatt 
109 West 57th Street, New York 





demand. But the most important 
reason for the choice of the Stein- 
way is its true and provable econ- 
omy. Divide the price of any one 
of the many styles and sizes by 
20, 30 or even 4o years. The re- 
sult will approximate the yearly cost of 
owning a Steinway, a figure that never 
fails to convince the logical buyer that 
the Instrument of the Immortals is actu- 
ally one of the Jeast expensive of all pianos. 
For the best is always the cheapest in 
the end, always the most satisfactory. 
And the end of the Steinway that you 
select today will not come in your life- 
time. You need never buy another piano. 
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NurtdeNoeu 
CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








